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A Heavy 36-In. American Lathe. 


What is described as the largest lathe of its type and 
equipment that has ever gone out ef Cincinnati is the 
86-in. heavy pattern triple geared lathe, with turret on 
the shears, of which front and rear views appear here- 
with. This tool is considered by the American Tool 
Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, to be one of the finest 
examples of design and workmanship which it has pro- 


The spindle is of high carbon special steel, ground, and 
has a 2%-in. hole through it. The bearings are of phos- 
phor bronze and have improved oiling facilities and 
means of adjusting. The triple gears are of the slip 
gear type and are shifted by rack and pinion at the front 
of the head. The back gear is automatically disengaged 
when the pinion is slipped into engagement with the in- 
ternal gear on the face plate. The internal gear is 
planed integral with the face plate, and the pinion is cut 
from the solid in one piece with the shaft. All of the 





Front and Rear Views of the 36-In. Heavy Pattern Lathe, with Triple-Geared Head and Turret on Shears, Built by the Amert- 
can Too! Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


duced. The alignments are declared to be perfect, and 
the design such as to facilitate its operation. Being 
steel geared throughout and of very heavy construction, 
it is capable of doing extremely heavy work with a high 
degree of accuracy. 

This 36-in. lathe swings 38 in. over the V’s and 26 in. 
over the carriage, and is built in even lengths of bed, 
from 12 ft. to any desired length. The standard length 
is 12 ft., a bed of which length takes between centers 
4 ft. 9 in. The bed is of deep and exceptionally heavy 
section and of the company’s drop pattern, which gives 
2 in. additional swing. Cross box girders at short in- 
tervals the length of the bed contribute to its stiffness, 
and the rack cast in the center for engaging the pawl of 
the tailstock further supplies strength. om 

The headstock is equipped with triple gears and is 
firmly bolted to the bed. The cone has five steps, of 
which the largest is 20 in. in diameter by 4%4-in. face. 


gears involved are of coarse pitch and wide face. The 
15 speeds obtained are in geometrical progression, and 
the ratio of gearing is high and of great power. 

The tailstock is of massive proportions and has a 
large continuous bearing on the ways. It is moved along 
the bed by a crank and gear engaging a rack under the 
front V. For turning tapers it is adapted to be set off 
center. Its base is clamped to the bed and further se- 
cured against displacement by a paw! engaging the rack 
in the center of the bed. The spindle of the tailstock 
has exceptionally long travel and is actuated by a hand 
wheel screw. 

The improved quick change gear mechanism provides 
32 changes for feeding and thread cutting, which can 
be made while the machine is running. The feed box on 
the front of the machine beneath the headstock supplies 
three changes for each change of gears on the quadraz2 
on the head end of the lathe. The gears are inclosed 
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wherever possible, and all loose running gears are bronze 
bushed. The range of threads is from 1 in 4 in. to 16 
threads per inch, including the 11% to the inch pipe 
thread. The feeding range is 6.4 to 92 cuts per inch. 
The device is operated by a revolving nut at the right of 
the gear box beneath the head, which moves a sliding key 
engaging two opposed gears, each being one of a cone of 
gears contained in the gear box. The feed or screw 
pitches thus obtained are multipled through the com- 
pound gears on the quadrant at the end of the head, so 
that it is necessary to change only one gear on the quad- 
rant for each additional thread. By this arrangement 
flexibility is secured, making it possible to cut practically 
an unlimited range of special worms or threads either 
finer or coarser than the range indicated above, by pro- 
viding the necessary gears. 

The apron is tongued and grooved and firmly bolted 
to the carriage, extending its entire length. It is 
double, giving all shafts a double bearing. The longi- 
tudinal feed of the carriage is controlled by a friction, 
and the cross feed by a saw tooth clutch operated from 
the star wheel handle on the apron, which is cam actu- 
ated. The rack pinion in the apron can be withdrawn 
while the threads are being cut. Both the longitudinal 
and cross feeds are reversed through a tumber plate 
from the front of the apron, not at the headstock. On 
long bed lathes this feature is of value, since the operator 
does not have to leave his work. The half nuts are also 
controlled by a lever on the front of the apron. All of 
the gears and pinions are of steel, of wide face, coarse 
pitch and cut from the solid, and bronze bushed where 
they run loose. The bevel gears never disengage, which 
avoids trouble from breakage, and all studs are of cruci- 
ble steel hardened and ground. 
lubricating the internal parts are provided on the front 
of the apron. The top slide is provided with a power 
angular cross feed with 13% in. of travel. The miter 
gears are steel, planed from the solid. The swivel is 
graduated, and the top slide and cross feed screws have 
micrometer dials. The compound rest has taper gibs 
fitted to it, so that no amount of strain will disturb 
them. It is fitted with a four-stud tool holder, in which 
the toa) rests on a serrated steel base. The tool is 
clamped by four nuts and two straps which may be placed 
in either direction. The compound rest may also be 
fitted with a double T slotted top slide and equipped 
with regular posts set in tandem, which prevents slipping 
of the cutting tool under heavy strains. 

The turret on the shears is of a new design, possessing 
several novel and important features. It is equipped 
with the company’s new indexing mechanism, which is 
self-compensating for wear. This mechanism is located 
at the top of the turret top slide, which brings the lock- 
ing pin very near to the tool. This construction is re- 
garded as superior to that in which the indexing mechan- 
ism is located at the back in a position where slight 
wear is multiplied with the increased distance from the 
eutting tool. The turret can be tripped or revolved 
automatically or by hand, which is claimed to be an 
original feature with this company. The mechanism 
can be set so as to be inoperative when it is desired to 
run the slide back to its extreme limit without withdraw- 
ing the lock pin or revolving the turret. This action is 
accomplished by the small lever shown near the large 
pilot wheel in the front view. The turret top slide is 
supported on its outer end by a bracket attached to the 
front of the slide which travels along the V’s of the 
bed and through its support eliminates all tendency to 
spring under a long reach, which is another feature 
claimed to be original with the company. The bracket 
can be removed should the work require the turret 
slide to pass over the carriage of the lathe. The bottom 
slide of the turret is moved along the bed by a pilot 
wheel shown at the rear end. It is clamped to the bed 
by two eccentrics, one at the front and the other at the 
rear. It is further secured from slipping due to severe 
end thrust by a pawl dropping from the turret which 
engages a ratchet toothed rack cast in the center of the 
lathe bed. 

Eight feeds are provided for the turret, ranging from 
0.005 to 0.162 in. per revolution of the spindle. These 
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feeds are entirely independent of the regular carriage 
and apron feeds. The turret feeds are controlled by 
the star knobs carrying index dials which are shown one 
directly above the other on the front of the bed near the 
speed box. The dials and pointers thereon indicate at 
once the feed in inches and less, and all changes can be 
made while the lathe is running. The star knobs oper- 
ate through shafts extending through the bed to the 
quick change turret feed box at the rear of the head- 
stock, which is provided with a cover. Provision is made 
on the compound rest slide to quickly attach the turret 
top slide. This is valuable when wishing to impart to 
the turret the feeds of the carriage such as might be 
desirable in large tapping operations. In such a case the 
tap gets a positive lead, since the screw cutting mechan- 
ism can be engaged in the apron and the proper lead 
thereby transmitted to the turret slide carrying the tap. 
In this manner the tap is relieved of all dragging at the 
start and the positive lead prevents the reaming tendency 
of the tap on the hole when it enters. In ordinary jobs 
of chasing internal threads with the turret tool this fea- 
ture is also of advantage. The feeds of the turret can 
be reversed when it is desired to back face or counter- 
bore. This reversal of the feeds is controlled by a lever 
located on the driving sprocket of the quick change turret 
feed box. 

The regular equipment of the lathe includes steady, 
follow and full swing rests, and countershaft having 
tight and loose pulleys 24 in. in diameter for a 5-in. belt 
and intended to run at 150 rev. per min., and all of the 
necessary wrenches. An improved taper attachment is 
an extra supplied when ordered. This attachment is of 
heavy construction and is designed to eliminate all bind- 
ing tendency on the parts, thereby insuring smooth and 
uniform action. It is supported on the bed and is sup- 
plied with a vernier attachment to facilitate very fine 
adjustment. It is graduated and the entire attachment 
bolts to and travels with the carriage. Without disturb- 
ing the degree of taper to which it is set, it may be 
quickly engaged or disengaged at will. Other alterna- 
tives are an all geared headstock, electric motor applica- 
tion and double or triple friction countershaft. 

—_—_———_—»-——______- 

The Iron Molders’ Journal describes the pouring of 
“ the largest piece of bronze ever cast in a single piece in 
this country if not in the world,” at the bronze foundry 
of the Gorham Mfg. Company at Elmwood, R. I. The 
casting is of the horse which forms part of the equestrian 
statue of Gen. Phil Sheridan at Washington, D. C. The 
bronze was melted in more than a dozen large crucibles 
and was poured from each of these in turn into a ladle 
which finally contained 6000 lb. The metal was first 
poured into a feeding basin in the top of the flask, and 
when this was filled two plugs were withdrawn and the 
molten bronze allowed to flow into the mold. The flask 
was 12 ft. long, 6% ft. high and 8 ft. wide, and weighed 
between 70 and 75 tons before the metal was poured into 
it. Heretofore it has been customary to cast the head 
and neck of a bronze horse in one piece, the tail in an- 
other, the body in two parts and each leg separately, 
riveting the parts and then brazing them together. 


The Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, 
works at Groveton, Pa., is building two No. 3 motor 
driven roll lathes for the Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa.; a No. 3 motor driven lever shear for the 
Joseph Iron Company, Aurora, IIl.; a 14-in. mill with pin- 
ions and two 16-in. mills with the necessary bed plate and 
other equipment, including a No. 4 lever shear, for the 
Lebanon Valley Iron Company, Lebanon, Pa., and a No. 
5 lever shear for the American Horse Shoe Company, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


The weekly letter of the United Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast reports wages in Japanese 
shipyards as follows for 10 hours’ work a day: Boiler 
makers, 98 cents; Calkers, 49 cents; punchers, 46 cents; 
screw makers, 47 cents; finishers, $1; molders, 87 cents; 
electricians, 57 cents, lathe workers, 90 cents; copper- 
smiths, 96 cents ; machinists, 51 cents; blacksmiths, $1.28; 
ironworkers, $1.82, and iron molders, $1.02. 
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Whiting Special Gantry Cranes. 


A special gantry crane equipment adapted for lift- 
ing and unwheeling locomotives is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Six of these cranes were recently 
furnished the Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn., 
by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill. The only work of installing required by the pur- 
chaser was the laying of rails for the gantry cranes to 
run upon. The load is hoisted by steel wire hoisting 
rope winding on drums driven through a system of spur 
and worm gearing by an electric motor. Although each 
of these cranes has a capacity of 100 tons its hoisting 
motor is of comparatively small size, as only a low speed 
is required. The adjustment of the cranes is by hand. 

The following dimensions give some idea of the size 
of the equipment: From center to center of the runway 
rails the span is 14% ft.; the clearance inside of the legs 
of the gantry is 13 ft.; from the top of the rail to the 
under side of the girders the hight is 20 ft.; the distance 





Whiting Gantry Cranes as Used by the Great 


from center to center of the hooks is 11 ft.; the lift or 
travel of the hook is 141% ft. 

The trucks consist of structural steel members, pro- 
vided with bearings for the main axles, to which are 
fitted double flanged iron wheels. The hoisting 
gearing is supported on the bridge girders by structural 
framing. The drums are of a design which insures equal 
distribution of the load upon the girders. Throughout 
the design a factor of safety of 5 has been maintained. 
All parts are easily accessible for oiling and repairing, 
and the electrical work is in conformity to the dnder- 
writer’s standards. The motor is fitted with an im- 
proved automatic electric brake, which is operated by 
an electric solenoid in circuit with the hoisting motor. 
When the electric current is cut off the brake is auto- 
matically applied by springs, and is released automat- 
ically when current ffows through the circuit to the 
hoisting motor. 


east 


ee 

The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, 
Pa., manufacturer of car forgings, chains, bolts, nuts, 
rivets and wrought washers, intends to increase its pre- 
ferred capital stock $150,000 to allow of additional work- 
ing capital. The stockholders will meet on January 26, 
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1909, to act upon the proposed increase. No important 
additions to the plant are contemplated at present. 


—— ~~ Oem 


Westinghouse Machine Company Officials. 


A number of changes have been made among directors 
of the Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh. The 
new board as elected consists of H. C. Bughman, J. D. 
Callery, I. W. Frank, H. S. A. Stewart, William McCon- 
way, Horace E. Smith, John F. Wallace, H. H. Westing- 
house and George Westinghouse. The election removes 
from the board Wilson A. Shaw of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, Robert Wardrop of the People’s Nationad Bank, 
J. C. Chaplin of the Colonial Trust Company and W. 
H. Donner. It is understood that the bankers who were 
elected to the board immediately after the company was 
taken out of the hands of the receiver find they are un- 
able to give the time required for the conduct of the 
business. Mr. Donner was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the company, and it is stated that, 
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Northern Railway for Unwkeeling Locomotives. 


since he is no longer a member of the board, his place will 
be filled by a director. 

The directors organized by electing the following: 
George Westinghouse, president; H. H. Westinghouse, 
vice-president; Herbert T. Herr, general manager; T. 
L. Brown, treasurer and assistant secretary; C. V. 
Holmes, assistant treasurer; T. S. Grubbs, secretary and 
auditor; J. G. McCall, assistant auditor; J. D. Callery, 
H. C. Bughman, William McConway and H. H. West- 
inghouse, Executive Committee. It is understood that H. 
H. Westinghouse, brother of the president, will devote a 
large part of his time to the management of the affairs 
of the company. This will probably necessitate his re- 
moval from New York to Pittsburgh. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company is one of the 
best of the Westinghouse concerns. It is capitalized at 
$10,000,000, and its embarrassment about a year ago was 
only of a temporary character. It was in the hands of 
receivers only a short time, but W. H. Donner, one of 
the directors and who also had been a receiver, continued 
in charge of the plant for a time. E. E. Keller, anothe> 
of the receivers, who was the vice-president of the com- 
pany, has been succeeded in that position by H. H. West- 


inghouse. 











Steel by the Direct Process. 


A Method of Charging Carbon Below 
Surface of the Molten Bath. 


the 





BY OSCAR STROMBORG.* 

Direct steel making (apart from attempts with the 
electric furnace) can be subdivided into two distinct 
lines, of which the Catalan forge is the oldest. The idea 
of this process is to heat a mixture of ore and coal in an 
open fire or hearth. It has lived time and again under 
different names and modifications. W. N. Clay (1837), 
Sir C. W. Siemens (1873) and Mr. Eams are a few of the 
men who have worked on this principle. The second 
line is commonly named after its originator, Mr. Chenot. 
His idea was to heat a mixture of ore and carbon in a 
closed vessel, getting a spongy steel of varying compo- 
sition that can be directly worked. Generally it is 
charged in an open hearth furnace for remelting. Sev- 
eral other persons have tried to make this process a com- 
mercial success, notably T. S. Blair (1870) and Mr. 
Adams. 

For some years I have been working to obtain a third 
line, and have tried to build my theories on two well- 
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graphite, which is allowed to run into 
the molten metal at the mouth of the converter, when it is in 
the act of flowing into the ladles. At first the metal was 
strained in a series of fine streams, through a filter of carbon- 
aceous material, but this was found to be unnecessary, as, when 
the molten iron is brought into contact with carbon, the latter 
is instantly absorbed and diffused, so that the composition of 
the ingots is extremely regular. At Brymbo steel with carbon 
up to 0.9 per cent. is made in this way in the open hearth fur- 


nace. 


ground coke, charcoal or 


These two phenomena are the foundation for my 
process. I saw that in order to be successful I had to 
charge at least the carbon below the surface of the metal 
bath inside the furnace. The ore can just as well be 
charged through furnace doors, as at present, but it 
should be advantageous in several ways to charge the 
finely divided ores below the surface. 

The Apparatus for Charging Carbon. 


The mechanism needed for the process, as shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, consists of a reservoir for material, A, with 
the blast gate B. This part is connected with the feed 
box C, which is shown on a larger scale in Figs. 3 and 
4. The box C contains the air operated feeding mechan- 
ism D and has a main connection, E, to a pipe line for 
compressed air. The connection piece F is bolted to the 
feed box, and here are provided the temporary air inlet 
G, the blast gate H and the poke and peep hole I. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Sections of Open Hearth Furnaces Equipped for Charging Carbon Below the Surface of the Bath. 


known facts in latter day steel making: First, the de- 
carburizing of the open hearth heat by charging ore, 
when the ore is reduced to steel, and second, the recar- 
burizing of soft steel by charging carbon in the ladle 
when tapping. 

Ore and Carbon Additions, 


Iron ore is used to some extent in almost every open 
hearth furnace, both in this country and in Europe. It 
is used in large quantities in the so-called Siemens “ore 
process,” which was the original “all pig” open hearth 
process, and to a yet larger extent in its successors, the 
Bertrand-Thiel process and the Talbot process. The 
charged ore is the reason for the all-pig processes yielding 
more steel in ingots than the total amount of metal 
charged, the two last mentioned having recorded as high 
as 105 and 108 Ib. of ingots to 100 Ib. of pig iron 
charged (the pig iron holding about 95 per cent. of pure 
iron). 

Recarburizing with crushed coke or similar material 
is practiced extensively in almost every basic open hearth 
plant, both in this country and in Europe. It is men- 
tioned in most works on metallurgy. J. A. Phillips, F. R. 
S., F. G. S&S. refers to it in his “ Elements of Metal- 
lurgy ” as “ Darby’s recarburizing process.” He says: 


Recarburizing of overblown metal, both in the converter 
and open hearth furnaces, is now very successfully accomplished 
by a method due to Mr. J. D. Darby, Brymbo, England, who 
replaces the spiegel or other kinds of cast iron by finely 


* Of Western Engineers, Seattle, Wash. 





The feed pipe K is built up in a manner similar to a ladle 
stopper, with the stopper rod replaced by a pipe. It is 
covered with a good clay tile and the point J is prefer- 
ably made out of graphite and shaped so as to gather a 
bubble of suitable size for the material charged. When 
this mechanism is in working condition the reservoirs 
are filled with coal and other materials to be charged. 
The gate B is shut; H is open, and sufficient air is flow- 
ing through E to cause from one to four bubbles per 
second to leave the point J. The object of the flow of 
air is to prevent the tube K from freezing up. Material 
should be delivered at the rate of about 3 cu. in. for each 
bubble. 

The helper’s work is to watch the feed pipes through 
the peep holes I and if a pipe is frozen he stops the wheel 
D, opens the peep hole (that is built about the same as a 
peep hole on a blast furnace tuyere stock) and tries to 
cut the pipe open. If unsuccessful, he loosens the con- 
necting piece F, removes the charging tube and sends it 
over to the repair shop. A new connecting piece with 
the charging tube has its temporary inlet G connected 
with the blast main by a hose or other flexible means, 
the gate H is closed, the pipe is introduced into the bath 
and F is bolted to the box C. The main inlet E is then 
opened and as soon as the pressure in the reservoir is 
high enough the gate H is opened, the temporary con- 
nection G cut off and this unit is ready for charging in 
the usual way. Thus it is possible to change any unit at 
any time. 
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Details of Furnace Operation, 


A furnace for this process can be started by charging 
cold metal or cinder and melting a bath with producer 
gas, but in a larger plant it would be more convenient to 
keep one furnace out of every six in operation over tem- 
porary stops and draw metal from that one to start an- 
other. As soon as we have a bath high enough to cover 
the points of the charging tubes, we are at liberty to 
start the charging of material. 

If the charged steel is low in carbon, the operations 
are started by charging coal, and as the percentage of 
carbon increases in the metal bath the charging of ore is 
begun. The carbon should be charged through tubes con- 
tinuously, and in such quantities as to satisfy the ca- 
pacity of the metal to absorb it, and allow carbon par- 
ticles to float up in the fused mass of iron ore that serves 
as a slag cover and there get thoroughly mixed in it. 

The percentage of carbon and ore in the bath should 
be kept high and the temperature fairly low all through 
the charging operations, thereby giving larger production 
and better economy. The slag bath should be mixed so 





Figs. 3 and 4.—Scctions Through Air Operated Feed Mechanism. 


as to be easily fused, and the heating of the metal bath 
should be done by the combustion of dissolved carbon 
inside the bath, as in the Bessemer converter. Thus if a test 
shows that the metal is getting dangerously cold I stop 
the charging of carbon in half the number of charging 
tubes and use them for blowing air through the bath. 
Under the rest of the heat the charging tubes are divided, 
so that some are used for charging carbon and some for 
combustion air for heating the metal. They should be 
divided so as to keep the percentage of carbon and tem- 
perature of bath uniform all through the operations. 
Firing with producer gas is used only for counteracting 
radiation, for supplying part of the heat carried away 
with the off going gases and to aid in case of a sudden 
drop in temperature. In practical runs a certain amount 
of combustible gases will rise out of the bath and they 
will partly replace the use of producer gas, The quan- 
tity of such gases will naturaly increase if a fuel is 
charged that is high in volatiles. 

The charging of fresh ore is stopped when the slag 
bath has reached high level, but charging of carbon is 
kept up in order to reduce the ores in the slag as much 
as possible. When this reduction has reached a point 
where the speed of reduction is no longer proportioned to 
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the time consumed, the coal charging is stopped and the 
slag drawn off. A new slag bath is charged that is rich 
in lime, &c., in order to remove the impurities, and all 
charging tubes are used for air in order to burn the car- 
bon in the metal, oxidize the phosphorus and aid in re 
moving the sulphur. When the bath is cleaned out, and 
at suitable tapping temperature, the slag with impurities 
is drawn off and four-fifths of the metal is tapped into 
ingots or castings. The rest of the charge must be kept 
for starting the operation anew. If the ore is high in 
gangue it might be necessary to draw the slag two or 
three times in the course of the operation. 


An Estimate of Production. 


The production will result partly from reduction in 
the contact surface between the slag and metal baths, 
partly from reduction in the slag cover itself, where the 
carbon that floats up through the metal bath will reduce 
a certain amount of ore, and partly from reduction in 
the bubbles from the tubes if ore and carbon are charged 
in mixture. The production from contact surfaces can be 
somewhat estimated from the results obtained in the ail- 
pig process. The Talbot process, for instance, seems to 
have a production of about 1 ton of steel directly from 
ore per 30 sq. ft. hearth area in 24 hr. 

This production results from the contact between a 
slag cover of about 25 per cent. iron and a metal bath 
that never goes above 0.70 per cent. carbon. In the 
“direct process” the slag cover will hold about 50 per 
cent. iron and the metal bath 3 to 5 per cent. carbon; and 
as the increase of production can be considered to be 
directly proportional to the increase of ore and carbon 
present, we will find that the production from this source 
is about 1 ton from 2.6 sq. ft. hearth area in 24 hr. 

If the slag cover is kept thick and sufficient carbons 
are charged it can be expected that the production from 
reactions in slag will be of considerable importance. 
This can be judged from the Twynam process, referred 
to as follows in Harbord’s “ Metallurgy of Steel”: 

In some early experiments carried out at Brymbo some years 
back Mr. Twynam found that the reduction of iron from iron 
ore and carbon briquettes thrown into the bath of metal in a 
basic lined open hearth furnace was very rapid and complete. 
Thus in one experiment in which 30 cwts. of such briquettes 


were addcd, the slag, 10 minutes after the last of the briquettes 
had been thrown in, contained only 4.08 per cent. Fe. 


A reduction will start inside the charging tube bubble 
if ore and carbon are charged mixed, but the value of 
that reaction will probably not warrant the fine crushing 
of all ores, 

A Calorific Computation, 


In this process it is, of course, of interest to have the 
percentage of iron in ores as high as possible. But I 
will figure on an ore of 60 per cent. metallic iron, as 
great quantities of that and better grades exist and can 
otherwise be readily produced by concentration. It will 
take 166.67 kg. of this ore to produce 100 kg. of free 
metal, and if the ore is a hematite we will find that it 
contains 42.86 kg. of oxygen and 23.81 kg. of gangue; and 
if it requires 10 kg. of calcined lime to save the furnace 
lining, we will have a total of 33.81 kg. of slag. The 
temperature of the metal bath will be kept at about 1300 
degrees C. and 1100 degrees C. for the top part of the 
slag bath all through the charging. We may take 1250 
degrees C. as a safe average figure for the heat absorbed 
by materials and off going gases, and 25 to 40 per cent. 
of this heat will be returned by checker chambers, but 
is not taken into account. The fuel used is coal with 
about 10 per cent. ash and 90 per cent. carbons. Its heat 
value is then at least 7272 calories. 

Kilograms, 
Reduction of 142.857 kg. FeO; = 142.857 xX 1,320.9 = 
188,700 cal. 
Amount of fuel required: 188,700 + 7,272 =....e.seee-- 25.95 
Kilograms. 
This fuel must be burned to CO, in order to perform 
that amount of work. Thus the oxygen re- 





GUPER SA ic cccccecicsccevessesconeseeecses 62.28 
The OFC CONTAING. occ ccccccrcccccecssceccensccoeve 42.86 
Thus we must provide, oxygen.......ccccscoccs 19.42 


from air blown into the bath. This air contains, besides 
the oxygen, 64.29 kg. of nitrogen. The carbon with 
the oxygen will form 85.64 kg. carbon dioxide. These 
gases will be heated to 1,250 degrees C. before passing 
off 
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Fuel consumed for N 64.29 X 0.2458 1,250 ++ 5-803 =. ne and the other to the San Antonio Water Company for 
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0 te ES a OT EE ee E 10.74 kg. fuel. in case of emergency caused by fire, or extreme hot and 
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CO. and air used will contain 85.37 kg. N. Fuel con- e Industrial Instrument Company. 
sumed for heating of CO. = 35.46 X 0.2169 xX 1,250 
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Fuel consumed for heating of N = 85.37 x 0.2438 x 1,250 ; ‘ : eee : : 
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Additional fuel used for heating of combined products of instruments. The leaders are B. B. Bristol, E. H. Bristol 
last mentioned and following fuels, their ashes, &c.... 4.15 and W. E. Goodyear, all of Waterbury, Conn., who were 
a eer ee Cy ere Tt re et ek. 50.18 for many years active in the development of the Bristol 
Gasified fuel is used in standard open hearth furnaces at Company. ‘The Messrs. Bristol, who were among the 
. _ = mim — — Te eg yell — age original incorporators of the Bristol Company, with sev- 
ye required in is process, but if same amo s a cert sy : 5 
cE Ee es 20.00 eral of their co-workers, withdrew from the company 
- : —- last spring, to develop a plan of larger scope and broader 
for a 4 — eer rene tEeS AT Ree eRe ste 7. aims than was possible in that organization. Their plan 
‘The metal contains, say, 4 kg. carbon when charging involves the development of an extensive line of those 
is stopped. The combustion of this carbon will types of measuring instruments and apparatus, the use 
— ean —" produce 14.67 kg. CO, of which promotes directly or indirectly safety and econ- 
and handle 35.32 kg. N. omy of op ion i ; stri £ Ba 
Heat produced by 4.44 kg. coal = 4.44 X 7,272......32,288 cal. - perat - industrial plants, and oftentimes 
Deduct heat absorbed by CO, = 14.67 X makes possible operations which without such instru- 
ee SE Gs ks ba ccs sb eun ee’ « 3,978 cal. ments or apparatus would be impossible. It is proposed 
Deduct heat cet by N = S682 x ae to concentrate all energies in the development and sale 
2438 x 0 ee eee ,764 cal. fi . ss 
CRO 2. Sane haan ™ 14.742 cal. Of & harmonious line of apparatus for this one broad, 
——~"__ economic _ field. 
IN OMMNR one Sekt cele dd eke deeds si oman 17,546 cal. sa ae : g 
Calorific capacity of 100 kg. steel and about The Industrial Instrument Company, which was 


25 kg. slag is: 


EP Ps ec seek cue eas wane we > sans 11.65 cal. 
eM ana UR RES Ss ei eaw's bawe eis. cele 5.43 cal. 


4 7.08 eal. 

Thus 17.08 cal. will raise the temperature of the bath 1 de- 
gree C, and 17,546 + 17.08 = 1,027 degrees C. The surplus heat 
is therefore sufficient to raise the temperature of the bath 1,027 
degrees C. above the temperature at the start of final decarburiz- 
ing. 

This is much more than needed and some heat must 
necessarily be carried away by radiation and waste gases. 
Thus it is possible to carry out the process without any 
large amount of producer gas firing, which will save the 
charging tubes from exposure to extreme high tempera- 
ture. 


The advantages with direct steel making are in short: 
The fuel is not required to carry any burden as in the 
blast furnace, and as it is charged in small quantities it 
has no chance to cake or clog. Therefore practically any 
fuel can be used that is fairly high in carbon. Steel is 
produced with less fuel than is used for the present pro- 
duction of pig iron. The cost of a plant will be reduced 


to open hearth and bin system for raw materials. The 
units in the plant are smaller and easier to handle. Thus 


troubles and irregularities in the run can be adjusted 
and overcome in a few minutes, when a blast furnace will 
take days and weeks before it will overcome a cold spell. 
A unit in the plant can be stopped and started just as 
easily as the present open hearth furnace. Every fur- 
nace is an independent plant, and a plant of 20 tons 
production in 24 hr. can be operated at practically the 
same cost and advantage as one of larger size. 


ee en 


A Large Shipment of Allis-Chalmers Pumping 
Engines.—A notable shipment of pumping engines re- 
cently made by the Allis-Chalmers Company from its 
Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis., occupied a train of 
14 cars. In included the water ends only of two huge 
vertical expansion pumps, one going to the city of Chi- 
cago for installation in its Lake View pumping station, 


formed to achieve the above purpose, is a Connecticut 
corporation, with authorized capital stock of $2,000,000. 
This company now owns the entire capital stock of the 
Standard Gauge Mfg. Conmpany, until recently of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and of the Standard Electric Time Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. The Standard Gauge Mfg. Company 
will be reincorporated in Connecticut. It has purchased 
a plant at Foxboro, Mass., into which it has moved from 
its outgrown quarters at Syracuse. The personnel of the 
organization includes instrument engineers of long ex- 
perience, so that its engineering staff is capable of meet- 
ing successfully demands for apparatus of a special na- 
ture for particular conditions so long as it falls within 
the company’s scope. 

The sales end of the business will be carried on by 
the Industrial Instrument Company of New York, which 
has recently been formed for this purpose. This com- 
pany will handle the entire output of the Standard Gauge 
Mfg. Company, and the industrial branch of the business 
of the Standard Electric Time Company. Its president is 
Bennett B. Bristol, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Bristol Company; vice-president, Walter W. Patrick, 
until recently manager of the New York office of the 
Bristol] Company; secretary, Henry P. Dennis, formerly 
manager of the Chicago office of the Bristol Company; 
treasurer, Arthur F. Mundy, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Standard Gauge Mfg. Company. The home 
office will be located at Foxboro, Mass., with sales offices 
at 50 Church street, Hudson Terminal, New York, and 
753 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


—__~+o—____ 


Twenty students of the senior class in mechanical en- 
gineering of the Iowa State College visited Milwaukee 
December 17 and 18, for an inspection of some of its 
manufacturing plants. The party was in charge of 
Prof. W. H. Meeker and R. Cleighorn. They spent the 
first day in visiting the Allis-Chalmers plant, and the 
second day they visited that of the Nordberg Mfg. Com- 
pany. 
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The Snee Turbine Wave Motor. 


Attempts to use nature’s inexhaustible resources for 
power have been many, not alone because it is appreciated 
thatthesupply of fuels is constantly dwindling, but because 
wind, water and sun power are practically free, and the 
installation, depreciation and attendance of the ma- 
chinery would constitute the entire expense. Waterfalls 
and to a less extent air currents have been utilized com- 
mercially, but sun and wave or tidal power remain still 
to be developed to that point. The first really notable in- 
stallation of wave motors is now being made at Young’s 
pier, Atlantic City, N. J., by the Snee Universal Wave 
Motor Company, 1278 Broadway, New York City. The 
illustration shows the present state of work on this plant 
and gives some idea of the forms of the rotor and sta- 
tionary member. 

The motor, which is the invention of William Snee 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., is in effect a turbine, and is said to 
be the first construction of that character ever applied 
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crete, reinforced with steel rails and bars. In addition 
to this piling, three steel reinforced concrete floors. 
weighing upward of 100 tons each, make this structure 
a rigid mass of concrete and steel, weighing more than 
000 tons. These two wave motors will be employed to 
generate power direct from the wave motion, and a self 
regulating rheostat will be used to charge a storage bat 
tery when surplus power is available, to carry the system 
when the power generated is below the average, as dur 
ing low tide or still water. It is estimated that this plant 
will be capable of developing enough power to light and 


heat the entire pier and the buildings in its vicinity. The 


installation is about completed and within a week or two 
inspection of its operation will be invited. Power for 
power, it is declared that the cost of installation of 
these wave motors is only half that of steam plants and 
less than a fifth that of ordinary water power plants. 
—_++-e-—___ 

Among inquiries for cars recently reported, chiefly 

by the Railroad Age Gazette, are the following: Dela- 





The Nearly Completed Installation of Two Snee Turbine Wave Motors at Young’s Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


in generating power from wave motion. The motor con- 
sists of an upright, cylindrical wheel, equipped with ver- 
tical radial and curved blades revolving within a sta- 
tionary shield. This outer shield consists of a series of 
deflectors or guide vanes set at such angles that currents 
of water striking the shield in any direction are deflected 
so as to enter tangentially. The revolving wheel is 
equipped with specially devised and constructed vanes. 
The moving water rushing from any direction through 
the outside blades drives the wheel and revolves it in one 
continuous direction, and escapes from the opposite side 
of the shield. The motor is claimed to be very sensitive 
to any action of water, and responds very freely. Ac- 
cording to the tests which are reported to have been 
made it has an efficiency of 80 per cent. 

The steel reinforced concrete structure now completed 
at Atlantic City has been equipped with two 61-ton wave 
motors. The wheels are hung on roller bearings and 
have hollow steel shafts. The outside guide blades, or 
deflectors, are of 9-16-in. steel plate. These guide blades 
are riveted to cast steel heads set 30 in. apart. The six 
steel heads used in the construction of each motor are 
214 in. thick and weigh 4700 lb. The foundation rests on 
nine concrete piles, each containing 1050 barrels of con- 


ware, Lackawanna & Western, 500 refrigerator cars; 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 200 box cars; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, 60 freight cars; Erie & Michigan Rail- 
way & Navigation Company, 200 box cars; Illinois Trac- 
tion System, Champaign, Ill., 25 box cars; Northern 
Pacific, 200 freight cars; National Car Line, Chicago, 
200 steel underframe beef cars; Third Avenue Railroad, 
New York, 200 cars; New York Central, 3000 cars. 
Among recent orders are the following: Morris & Co. 
Refrigerator Line, Chicago, 200 cars; Western Maryland, 
500 steel hopper cars; the Virginian Railway, 1500 steel 
coal cars; Indian Refining Company, Cincinnati, 167 tank 
ears; San Antonio & Arkansas Pass, 700 cars; Canadian 
Pacific, 500 box cars; Duluth & Iron Range, 800 steel 


ore cars. 


A bill providing for an S8-hr. day in coal mines in 
Great Britain was passed by the House of Lords last 
week and goes into effect July 1, 1909. It originally con- 
templated 8 hr. from surface to surface, but its oppo- 
nents eliminated the time occupied in descending and 
ascending, reckoning a half hour each way. The bill thus 
provides for 8 hr. of acutal labor below ground, or prac- 
tically 9 hr. from surface to surface. 
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Economy in Purchasing Supplies.* 
BY ROBERT JOB. 


At one time high cost was to a certain extent an indi- 
cation of high quality, but one soon learns without ex- 
tended business training, that quality sometimes bears 
an inverse relation to the price, and in any event that the 
latter can seldom be depended upon as an exact measure 
of utility. These facts have led to an ‘accurate study of 
the properties necessary to secure favorable service re- 
sults under different surrounding conditions, and definite 
standards in many cases have been worked out, detailing 
in as simple form as possible the requirements necessary 
to efficient results. These specifications, as is well 
known, are submitted to the dealers for bids; the orders 
are placed with the lowest bidder, and a sample of the 
shipment is taken upon receipt and tested in order to be 
certain that the material is fully in accordance with the 
requirements. When below the specified limits, the ship- 
ment is rejected and the freight both ways is paid by the 
shipper. 

It is a matter of general observation, that the highest 
quality of a given material is not by any means neces- 
sarily the most desirable in service, and consequently 
there is often direct loss without corresponding gain 
when one merely purchases upon this basis without re- 
gard to the properties necessary to insure long life. An 
example will point our meaning: Let us suppose that 
freight car paint is desired of good appearance and of 
great durability. If we select sesquioxide of iron for the 
coloring matter, as is usually done, it is well known that 
30 per cent. or so of oxide of iron will give ample cov- 
ering or hiding power, and that a larger proportion does 
not increase the efficiency of the paint as to either color 
or durability, while the use of relatively cheap inert 
fillers when of proper physical condition may even cause 
decidedly increased life. Hence, insistence upon use of 
pigment consisting solely of sesquioxide of iron or other 
coloring matter is of no practical advantage for such 
work and would raise the cost of the paint without in- 
creasing its efficiency. If the paint were desired for 
tinting purposes the case would be different and the 
greatest possible strength or coloring power would then 
be specified and would be fully utilized. 


Saving Due to Specifications, 


From the above it will be clear that specifications to 
be efficient must be based upon a study of the properties 
of the material under the conditions which exist in serv- 
ice, and not upon mere trade quality. The prime essen- 
tial is that a quality be specified which will give the most 
effective results, and it is equally important that definite 
methods of test shall be stated, or shall exist, which will 
enable the purchaser to determine whether the desired 
properties are present. Specifications which are not sys- 
tematically enforced aie far worse than useless since they 
seem to give a measure of security which may be wholly 
lacking in fact after the first shipment or two. 

Having fixed upon the most suitable quality, the 
price is determined by competition. In some cases the 
price will be unchanged by the specifications, but gen- 
erally a higher quality of material will be obtained at a 
given expenditure. Frequently, however, an astonishing 
difference in cost o-curs as a result of the specifications, 
and we have in mind an instance in which a certain com- 
pound was obtained by this method for one-tenth the for- 
mer cost. Sometimes a difference of 50 per cent. is ob- 
tained, frequently with increased efficiency in service in 
addition to the reduction in cost. 

Some articles largely used are manufactured and sold 
under trade names, and often the price is out of all pro- 
portion to the true value. Many of these materials, such 
as disinfectants, car cleaners, boiler compounds, polishes, 
&c., can be easily made up, often for one-quarter of the 
regular selling price. Other materials, as ‘for instance, 
oils, special alloys, &c., can be obtained under specifica- 
tions at a market value much below the prices usually 


a ae cia eae eee 
* From a paper read before the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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charged by the dealers, with generally better service 
owing to the greater uniformity of the shipments. 
Value of a Study of Wastes, 

One source of great economy in maintenance lies in 
the systematic study of waste materials. In railroad 
operation, and in fact in almost any large enterprise, 
many chances for such work exist. An instance of this 
type in the writer’s railroad experience will illustrate 
the point. A large number of track batteries were in 
use in connection with the track signals, and as the re- 
newals for these were a large item of expense, a careful 
study was begun to devise, if possible, some plan whereby 
the exhausted material might be renewed. The investi- 
gation was carried on step by step, and a method was 
finally worked out upon a commercial scale by which the 
worn out element was brought back to its original con- 
dition at a trifling expense. The other materials used in 
the renewals were put upon a specification basis, and as 
a result of the investigation the cost of the renewals was 
reduced to less than one-quarter of the former price, with 
higher efficiency than was originally present. 

Sometimes heavy loss results from the purchase of 
material which is of high grading for the simple reason 
that the properties present may be radically different 
from those essential to successful service. At one time 
we recall that cast iron wheel centers, cylinders, and 
other castings were breaking rapidly in service after a 
comparatively short life, and a careful investigation was 
made to determine the causes, and put a stop to the 
loss. A special high silicon low sulphur No. 1 foundry 
iron was in use, recommended by the furnace people par- 
ticularly for such work. On investigation it was found 
that the proportion of phosphorus was much beyond the 
point desirable in castings exposed to sudden impact, and 
the high silicon was also a source of weakness for such 
service. As a remedy, specifications were drawn up 
placing the limits in the pig iron and in the coke at the 
points generally recognized as necessary to produce in 
the castings the desired properties. -Also a thorough 
study of foundry practice was made and methods were 
introduced for the deoxidation of the iron in order to 
secure tough, dense metal free from hardness or spongi- 
ness. Every carload of the pig iron and of the coke was 
tested before used, and if not-in accordance with the 
specifications it was rejected. -The new grade of iron 
was obtained at a lower price than the former quality, 
and practically a complete stop was put to the difficulties 
which had occurred, and thé life of the castings was 
very much increased. Thus/the higher grade did not 
have the properties essential to good service, and a large 
economy was effected by selection of material at lower 
initial cost but having the desired character. 


Failures Should Be Carefully Investigated, 


Still another fruitful source of economy lies in the 
careful study of failures in service in order to determine 
the precise cause of the failures and devise methods for 
avoiding repetitions. The study of defective iron cast- 
ings has already been referred to and an equally profit- 
able field lies in the investigation of brass castings and 
babbitt metals. Hot boxes are often a heavy item of ex- 
pense and repay careful investigation. This difficulty 
may be due directly to incorrect foundry practice or 
composition and may be largely remedied by properly 


enforced specifications. In some cases unsatisfactory 
service willl be due to failure to get a _ metal 
adapted to the requirements. We have in mind an 


instance in which the cost of a bearing metal was re 
duced 75 per cent. owing to the fact that an antimonial 
lead mixture was better adapted to the conditions than 
the harder and more expensive brass had been. In this 
ease the unsatisfactory results were stopped and de 
cided economy resulted both by bettering the service and 
by lowering the cost of the metal. 

The thorough study of failures of steel rails opens 
another line of work by which great economy may be 
gained in the purchase of material. Steel rails are a 
large item of expense in the operation of a railroad, 
and whatever will tend to decrease the failures of the 
rails and lengthen the life is certain to bring gratifying 
results not only in economy of operation but also through 
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increased safety. Many types of failures of rails are 
caused directly by improper practice at the mill, as for 
instance in failure to crop ingots to sound metal, and as 
a result fracture or slivering occurs after relatively short 
service. At times the steel is too soft and the metal cuts 
out under heavy traffic. These evils can be very largely 
prevented by carefully arranged specifications and by 
placing a sufficient force of thoroughly trained men at the 
mill to be certain that the provisions are fully carried 
out. Precautions such as these are comparatively inex- 
pensive and they pay for themselves over and over again 
in the increased efficiency of the product. 

In certain cases the process by which material is 
made has a decided influence upon the efficiency. A 
striking example is found in the manufacture of steel. 
As is well known, many articles of steel are made up by 
the Bessemer process, and the strength and serviceability 
at times are decidedly decreased by the proportion of 
phosphorus with its attending brittleness. If made by 
the basic open hearth process both phosphorus and sul- 
phur can be largely eliminated and the tenacity of the 
steel under impact so greatly increased that a much 
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steel works, plate mills, &c., are untrue, Little work 
has been done at Aliquippa for a year and probably will 
not be for some time. About a year ago the company 
ceased active work on the building of four Talbot fur- 
naces at its plant on the South Side, Pittsburgh, but 
recently this work has been started again and these fur- 
naces will be pushed to completion. The plant will then 
have a total of nine Talbot furnaces, with a capacity 
of turning out about 2500 tons of steel per day. 
sees a 


The National Improved Thread Roller. 


An improved thread rolling machine is a new product 
of the National Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of bolt and nut machinery. This machine is of 
the reciprocating type, and in attempting to overcome 
certain difficulties that have been experienced with ma- 
chines of this type, this machine has been made heavy 
and powerful, with slides of large proportions, &c., so 
that the machine would operate without excessive wear 
and give the greatest possible aecuracy to the work and 
long life to the dies. 





An Improved Thread Rolling Machine Built by the National Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


higher proportion of carbon is safe, producing greater 
hardness and a larger capacity for wear. These facts 
have an important bearing in the case of steel rails, for 
soft brittle steel] commonly used in the past, with carbon 
contents, say of about 0.50 per cent. and phosphorus of 
about 0.10 per cent., can be replaced by steel in which 
the phosphorus is reduced to about 0.02 per cent. or 
less, and we have known of instances in which the two 
types of rails laid side by side in track showed only 
one-third the amount of wear in the latter as in the 
former quality, with the factor of safety and freedom 
from fracture greatly increased. The cost of manufac- 
ture by either process is practically the same. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that the mere fact that the 
steel has been made by the basic open hearth process is 
no assurance that the quality will be satisfactory, and in 
consequence the precautions alluded to above are essen- 
tial to good service. 
———»>-e——___—__ 

A portion of the new gravity freight yards of the 
New York Central lines at Gardenville, just east of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was placed in commission December 19. 
The entire yard is far from completion, but heavy traffic 
necessitated the opening of the 25 tracks that are fin- 
ished. When completed the new yard will have a ¢ca- 
pacity of 26,500 cars every 24 hr., or 9000 cars more 
than that of the largest gravity yard now existing in the 
country, which is located at Renovo, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. The cost of the new gravity yard at Gar- 
denville will be over $2,000,000. 


Reports that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, had resumed work actively on its new Ali- 
quippa plant, to consist eventually of four blast furnaces, 





The slide which carries the reciprocating die is un- 
usually long and is backed by a bank of hardened steel 
rollers, which contribute to reducing the wear upon the 
various parts and the power required to operate the 
machine. This slide is operated by a crank having a 
Whitworth quick return movement, so that the machine 
can be operated at high speed and still allow the operator 
a maximum time for feeding. Removable wearing plates 
are provided under the reciprocating slide, and in all re- 
spects the design aims to afford the greatest possible ef- 
fectiveness in operation. 

This machine rolls threads on bolts of all sizes, up 
to 1 in. in diameter. It operates at a speed of 35 strokes 
per minute, and its net weight is 18,000 Ib. 


Om 


The Clough Reversible Swivel Blade Foot 
Power Shear. 


A foot power shear having as characteristic features 
a reversible blade and swivel adjustment to any desired 
angle, from straight to crosswavs of the frame, is a new 
product of R. M. Clough, Tolland, Conn. The frame is 
of the same pattern as the hand power shear built by its 
maker. The machine is worked by foot power, permitting 
the workman to operate it without the assistance of a 
helper. The blades being reversible, when one edge is 
dulled the other may be used without stopping for re- 
grinding. The blade holder swivels and may be clamped 
at the desired angle, the range being sufficient to permit 
the cutting of regular or irregular shapes either internal- 
ly or externally. The capacity is No. 16 gauge steel. 
The machine is built regularly in one size, with 18-in. 
throat, or to order in 12 and 24 in. sizes. 
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The Foote-Burt No. 24 High Duty Drill. 


A drilling machine especially adapted for handling 
high speed drills of from % to %4 in. in diameter, when 
drilling in solid steel to their full cutting capacity, is a 
new product of the Foote-Burt Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The machine is an addition to the company’s line of high 
duty single spindle machines, of which one smaller size 
and two larger sizes are at present built, and embodies 
substantially the same construction. The machine is 
driven by a single belt pulley and requires no shifting of 
belts, all speed and feed changes being made by a quick 


change gear device. The levers for starting and stopping 





The No. 24 


High Duty Drill Built by the Foote-Burt 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Company, 


the machine and for changing speeds and feeds are con 
veniently located within easy reach of the operator. 

All bearings are bronze bushed and are provided with 
liberal oil grooves. ‘Throughout the machine spur gears 
are used, except one pair of slow running 2-to-1 bevel 
gears at the driving end, and one worm and worm gear 
for the feed. The spindle is of forged high carbon steel 
fitted with a ball thrust bearing. 

Three changes of geared feed are provided, any one 
of which is instantly available by shifting a lever at the 
front of the machine. All of the feed changes can be 
made without stopping the machine. The power feed is 
equipped with an adjustable automatic stop and a hand 
stop. The hand feed is through a worm and worm 
wheel, and quick traverse of the spindle in either direc- 
tion is afforded through the spider hand wheel at the 
front of the machine, which is engaged or disengaged 
automatically, depending upon the positions of the vari- 
ous associated handles. 

In the base of the machine is located the drive, which 
is a self-contained unit. Nine spindle speeds are avail- 
able through a double train of gearing, which is always 
in mesh and runs in a bath of oil. The device employs 
a lock bolt engaging any one of three gears, in each of 
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the two trains, thereby giving the nine different speeds, 
any one of which is instantly available by shifting the 
levers at the side of the machine, directions for the use 
of which are given on the index furnished. At the end 
of the speed box is the pair of 2-to-1 bevel gears inside 
of the column, making the connection to the vertical 
driving shaft. Between the latter and the spindle gear is 
an idle spur gear, making it unnecessary to employ any 
more bevel gears. 

When desired a tapping attachment can be furnished 
which consists of a positive steel clutch, located on the 
idle gear on the top of the machine. It obviates the 
necessity of driving and leading the spindle through the 
keyed member of the clutch. The attachment reverses 
at a ratio of 2 to 1. 

The table is of the bracket knee type and has a large 
square lock bearing surface on the upright, to which it is 
securely gibbed. It is further supported and elevated 
by a square thread jack screw beneath it, slightly back 
of the center of the spindle, to permit boring bars or 
other tools passing through the table. It is also pro- 
vided with a liberal oil groove and T-slots. A compound 
table is an extra attachment, consisting of an entirely new 
knee for this purpose, not an attachment to the regular 
table. It has a longitudinal adjustment of 14 in. and a 
cross adjustment of 8 in. The top platen is fitted with 
two T-slots running lengthwise, and also with an oil 
groove and has a working surface of 16% x 30 in. 

The following table gives the most important dimen- 
sions and speeds of the machine: 


Distance from center of spindle to face of column, inches. 12 


Maximum distance from nose of spindle to top of table, 
eee TREE LETT RCC OT eee 28 
ee a ae ES” a 16 
TPEReOre EEO MIOOTE. THCIORS 66s ccc ccaancccc tect sees 3 
Lememeth OE SME BISETE, TDCHOR. 6c soc vv cawececececes 23 
Width of spindle sleeve steel rack, inches................ 11% 
Diameter of spindle driving end, inches................. 15@ 
Diameter of spindle in sleeve, inches...........-ee-eeeeee0. 1% 
Diameter of spindle in nose, inchesS.............eeeeseees 3 
Se SN REID 5 o'g n> 5s Raho. wb 0 sw 6d.d eke Rae ele olen No. 4 
Diameter of spindle driving gear, inches................-. 8% 
Face of spindle driving gear, inches..............c.eee0e:. 1% 
Size of working table surface, inches...............+0. 20 x 20 
Vertical adjustment of table, inches.............eeeee08 20 
Feed changes, inches per rev. of spindle..... 0.007, 0.016, 0.033 


Spindle speeds, rev. per min....71, 87, 107, 143, 174, 203, 

215, 247, 306 
Speed of driving pulley, rev. per min..........ceeecevees 200 
ee OE CPRTI PLOY, INCROB. a o.6-5 cee cc de es ewe nese 14x4\% 
te Ae. a re ere rrr 2.450 


When a compound table is furnished the maximum 
distance from the nose of the spindle to the top of the 
table is decreased 5°%4 in. 


i nn ed 


Vatudrip, an Anti-Rust Liquid. 


A new rust preventive to be known as Vatudrip is be- 
ing placed on the market by the Vatudrip Company, 237 
Broadway, New York. It is in liquid form and is in- 
tended to be used as a dip or applied with a brush to 
metallic surfaces or articles which it is desired to protect 
against the action of It is claimed by the 
makers that it will set sufficiently to protect the articles 
coated during ordinary handling, but may be wiped off 
when desired. It is further claimed that it will not af- 
fect the metal, and will prevent rust, no matter where or 
how exposed to the elements. Specimens of machinery 
and hardware are exhibited by the maker, which have 
been partly coated with Vatudrip and exposed to the 
elements for a period of several months showing the un- 
protected parts badly rusted, while the coated portions 
remain bright and without a trace of corrosion. It is 
especially recommended for protecting machinery, steel 
and bright metal products while in transit, insuring 
their arrival at their destination in good condition. Asa 
safeguard against the action of salt air and salt water 
it has proved especially efficacious. Another important 
claim of the maker is that it may be used for giving 
structure iron and steel a protective coating to be ap- 
plied just before painting, the Vatudrip acting as a drier 
for the paint and affording perfect protection against 
rust. 


corrosion. 
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A Special Skinner Chuck. 


For holding automobile engine cylinders while the 
cylinder is being bored and faced and practically finished 
complete at one setting, a special two-jaw chuck is made 
by the Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, Conn. On 
account of its size the chuck is of interest, the following 
being some of its principal dimensions: Diameter of the 
chuck body, 24 in.; width of the adjustable jaws above 
the face of the chuck, 6 in.; size of the adjusting screw 








Open and Closed Pesitions of a Special Automobile Engine 
Cylinder Chuck Made by the Skinner Chuck Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 


nuts, 14 in. square, and net weight of the chuck, 490 Ib. 

The chuck is a universal one, the jaws working to- 
gether when it is operated with either screw. The jaws 
are connected together by rack and pinion gears, which 
are completely inclosed. To prevent chance of chatter 
when the work is being operated upon at its extreme 
outer end two bolts are provided, as shown in the illus- 
trations, which obviate any tendency of the jaws opening 
at the front or outer end. In practice the work is usually 
performed in a turret lathe or boring mill, the boring 
bars and facing tools being used in succession with a 
single chucking of the casting. 


—--—_ <>  - ——- 


A Foreign Aluminum Manufacturer Fails.—Advices 
have just been received that the Aluminum Corporation, 
Ltd., Conway, North Wales, has gone into the hands of 
receivers, the principal creditor being Lioyds Bank. <A 
statement has been issued by the barkrupt company, 
which says that its failure is principally due to the 
heavy decline in prices of aluminum. Several years ago 
the manufacture of aluminum was quite profitable, but 
owing to keen competition values have steadily declined, 
and it is claimed that at the prices at which this material 
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is now being sold there is little or no profit in its manu 
facture. Should a revival in trade come after the first 
of the year, as generally anticipatel, it is not improbable 
that prices of aluminum may be advanced sufticiently to 
allow a fair profit to the producers. . 


++oe 


Ryerson Pressed Steel Separators. 


Following the general tendency to eliminate cast iron 
in steel structural work wherever steel shapes can be 
made to serve the same purpose equally well or better. a 
pressed steel separator, the form and application of which 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations, has just 
been placed on the market by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago. The separator is pressed from plate steel in 
one piece, loops for the bolt being corrugated, cut and 


pressed out as indicated in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows the sep- 





Fig. 1. 


A Pressed Steel Separator for Structural Members, Mad 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill. 


arator in position between two beams. Uniformity and 
accuracy as to size are assured by their being cut to form 
by dies; the advantage of this is obvious, since it not only 
assures a fit under the flange of the beam, but also gives 
a good bearing and a proper spread without chipping or 
fitting. 

These separators are, unless otherwise specified, made 
to the Carnegie specifications as to beam spreads, the 
location of holes, &c. The small sizes are made for use 
with but one bolt, and range in thickness from No. 10 
gauge to 44-in. steel, and vary in weight from less than 
1 lb. for beams of 6 in. to a little more than 8 lb .for one 
of 18 in. Freedom from breakage, either in shipment or 
when bolts are being inserted, is a point that is parti 
ularly emphasized. 

—_——___~+-e——_—- 


Ernest Schmatolla, 317 High Holborn, London, W. C., 
has published an abridgement of his work on “ Gas Pro- 
ducers and Gas Firing.” In its 16 pages the pamphlet 
presents comparisons of direct and gas firing for boil 
ers, lime kilns and reverberatory furnaces. In the case 
of the last named the economy of introducing a re- 
cuperator is dwelt upon. The author also describes a 
kiln intended for very high temperatures, which does 
away with the limitations of the ordinary gas fired kiln 
by connecting the heating chamber with two or more 
heat accumulators. The price of the booklet is 1 shilling. 


The sheet and tin plate plant of the Whitaker- 
Glessner Company at Wheeling, W. Va., is in full opera 
tion, with good prospects for the future. The plant con- 
tains seven sheet and jobbing mills and five tin plate 
mills. 
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Bertsch Forming Rolls. 

For forming culverts, tanks, barrels, &¢., of corru- 
gated sheets Bertsch & Co.. Cambridge City, Ind., manu- 
facture a machine shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This machine has the same housings, gearing. driv- 
ing mechanism, &c., as their regular sheet metal forming 


and bending rolls, and is made any required size. It is also 







& Co.. 


3ertsch 


Corrugated Forming Rolls Built by 


built with their. patented automatic opening and closing 
device, which may be seen in the engraving. With this 
device the hinged end of the top roll is raised and sup- 
ported, and the opposite ends of the bottom rolls are 
lowered simultaneously, in one operation, for removing 
the formed plate. The machine is opened in a few sec- 


onds by simply turning down the hinged member shown. 
This is accomplished by the eccentric motion of the cam 
or lug on the bottom of the hinge, which lifts the ad- 
jacent end of the lever or bar, and lowers the opposite 
fulcrum 


end, which is connected beyond the with the 
top roll, thereby pulling down on 
that end of the roll and raising 


the other end. 


The bottom rolls rest on a 
pivoted post, which allows them 
to raise and lower with the 
movement of the lever bar. As 
the post rests on the bar just be- 
yond the fulcrum, its weight as- 
sists in pulling down on the top 
roll connection ; hence, it helps to 
lift and balance the top roll 
while the machine is open. The 
hinge is made heavy enough so 
that by the aid of the long lever 
bar it helps to balance the rolls; 
therefore dropping the hinge 
raises the adjacent end of the 
top roll and simultaneously low- 
ers the opposite ends of the bot- 
tom rolls enough to release the 
formed plate without disturbing 
the adjustment of the feed rolls, 


and closing the hange brings 

them automatically back into Fig. 
position for the next plate. Two New Willey 

If the plates are of different 

thicknesses it is necessary 

to adjust the bottom rolls accordingly, by means of 


screws as shown. As the feed rolls are constantly bal- 
anced when the machine the easily 
closed and opened. 


is hinge is 


open, 


—____§9---o——_—__— 
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Moorhead, Brother & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. works 
Sharpsburg, Pa., manufacturers pure wrought 
skelp, muck bar, sheared iron plates, &c., are remodeling 
their plate mills, and when it is finished will be able to 
roll plates up to 100 in, width. 


of 
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Willey Electric Grinders. 


Two of the latest in the Willey line of electrically 
driven tools, made by the James Clark, Jr., Electric Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., are a floor grinder of the type 
shown in Fig. 1, and a combination wet and dry grinder 
shown in Fig. 2. From the illustrations it will be seen 
that the motor is incorporated in the machine, and its 
armature is mounted directly on the machine spindle. 
Both of the machines are of substantial construction and 
have large bearings of self-oiling type. The shafts are 
very stiff and the tool rests are easily adjusted for any 
position. The motors are particu- 
larly designed for the service ex- 
pected of them and are completely 
inclosed to exclude emery dust or 
grindings. The motor frame and 
pedestal are one casting, and the 
starter is contained in the pedestal, 
where it is out of the way and well 
protected. These starters are spe- 
cially made for the work and are 
not of the ordinary pattern, such as 
may be placed on the outside or in- 
side of the frame. 

The floor grinder, when desired, 
is furnished with a surface grinding 
attachment for one of the wheels, 
as shown in Fig. 1. The hight of 
this machine over all is 48 in. The wheels are 12 in. in 
diameter by 2-in. face and are intended to run at approxi- 
mately 1600 rev. per min. The motor is of 2 hp. and is 
wound for either 110 or 220 volt direct or alternating 
current. Complete, the machine occupies a floor space of 
19 x 30 in. and-weighs 475 Ib. 

From Fig. 2, which shows the Willey electric combined 
wet and dry grinder, it is clear that the tool is the stand- 
ard floor grinder shown in Fig. 1, with a water attach- 
ment as shown. The left hand wheel is used for dry grind- 
ing and the right hand wheel for either wet or dry grind- 


Ind. 





1. Fig. 2. 
Electric Floor Grinders Made by the James Clark, Jr., Electric 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 
ing. The attachment consists of hood, splash bow] for the 
wheel, water reservoir, and settling chamber, and a 


centrifugal pump bolted to the bottom of the pedestal. 
No bearings of the pump are under water and it requires 
no stuffing box. It is driven from a pulley on the wheel 
shaft, Using the attachment converts the 
machine into a wet grinder, suitable for a wide range 
of work, and when it is desired to make of the machine a 
double dry grinder the water attachment can be readily 
removed. This machine stands 48 in. high; has two 
12 x 2 in. wheels, a 2-hp. motor, wound for either 110 or 
220 volt direct or alternating current, and running at 


as shown. 
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1600 rey. per min. The machine weighs, complete, 670 
lb., and occupies a floor space of 19 x 30 in. The size 
of the base alone is 19 x 19 in. 

Se 


A French Sheet Metal Machine. 


The machine herewith illustrated is specially adavted 
to the cutting out of metal sheets into any desired shape 
—templates, sweeping boards for foundries and all kinds 


of curved shapes required in every day shop practice. 





Fig. 1.—The No. 1 Machine for Cutting Out Sheet Metals, Made 
by the Société Anonyme des Etablissements Ph. Bonvillain 
& E. Ronceray, Paris, France. 


The machine is not intended for duplicate work, as such 
work is wore suitably done by special dies and punches. 
Essentially it replaces the hammer and chisel work 
which have been necessary when only one or two pieces 
of a similar shape have been required. The machines 





Fig. 2.—Detail of the Slide-Actuating Mechanism, Punch and 
Adjustable Die. 
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The Style of Cut Made and Example of Work Which 
Can Be Done. 


are made in two sizes by the Société Anonyme des 
Ktablissements, Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray. 8 and 11 
Rue des Envierges, 17 and 19 Villa Faucheur, Paris, 
France. The No. 1 size, Fig. 1, has a gap of 12 in. and 
is suitable for plates up to \-in. thick, and the No. 2 
size has a gap of 24 in. and is suitable for plates up to 
\y-in. thick. 

The machines run at high speed, 300 rev. per min., for 
the No. 1 machine and 250 rev. per min. for the No. 2 
machine, and are furnished with a punch of special 
shape, as shown in Fig. 2. The cutting edge of the tool 
is in front and the baci of the punch is prolonged to act 
as a stay. The cutting edge can be set in any direction 
to suit the work. ‘The stroke of the machine is slightly 
greater than the thickness of the piece to be cut, and the 
movement is obtained, as shown in Fig. 2, by a special 
eccentric motion, the whole arrangement being of a cir- 
cular construction. 

The end or tail of the punch works in a die which is 
placed in the anvil of the machine just below the punch, 
and the tail of the latter is long enongh to work up and 
down in this die throughout the stroke and affords a very 
efficient stay for the punch. The die can be raised and 
lowered by a screw to enable the operator to pass a 
sheet of metal under the punch so as to begin to cut a 
hole in the middle of the plate. The punch is quick act- 
ing and it will be noticed from Fig. 3 that the chips pro- 
duced are of crescent shape. To obtain any desired shape 
the operator has simply to manipulate the plate under 
the punch as he would work on a jig saw; the groove 
left by the punch acts as a guide. It is claimed that 
with a little practice on this machine a boy can follow 
a mark and cut out any shape so closely that a smooth 
file suffices to finish the work. 

ili ic 


The Clough Style B Adjustable Reamer. 


The style B adjustable reamer made by R. M. 
Clough, Tolland, Conn., contains as an improvement the 
shortening of the body 50 per cent. in sizes 2 in. and 
over and 33 1-3 per cent. on the smaller sizes. This de- 
crease in weight of large reamers has removed a former 
objection to them. Another advantage is that the bottom 
of the slots carrying the blades can be given double the 
incline, permitting twice the amount of adjustment. The 
blades are well fitted in dovetail slots. In making ad- 
justment for wear it is not necessary to regrind the 
blades, as they are not clamped by screws or nuts. Shell 
reamers have taper or straight holes and solid reamers 
straight or taper shanks. The reamers are- made in sizes 
from % to 6 in. 

—___+*-e —_—- 

The New South Wales Railway Department is now 
building 10 locomotives in its own work shops at Eve 
leigh, a mile or so from the central station at Sydney. 
It is said that the railroad management’s experience of 
the first two turned out has been entirely satisfactory, 
both as regards cost and workmanship. 


























































































Customs Decisions. 


Automobile Repairs Made Abroad. 

A case of much interest to owners and domestic manu 
facturers of automobiles, as well as importers generally, 
will come before the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at the present session, when an appeal by the Goy- 
ernment will be argued relating to the status of repairs 
made on machines while abroad. The appeal is for re- 
view of a decision of the Circuit Court, in which it was 
decided that an automobile is a household effect, and 
that where an automobile has been repaired abroad by 
the addition of a new landaulet limousine body at a cost 
of $875, it is to be treated for customs purposes, not as 
an entirety, but as if divided and is 
dutiable only to the value of the repairs, the remainde1 
of the motor car being admitted free. 

W. R. Grace & Co., New York, appear as the litigants 
in the test case which may eventually reach the Su- 
preme Court. The attorneys for the importers will main- 
tain that only the value of repairs should be assessed 
for duty upon the reimportation of cars, and that the 
imposition of the full 45 per cent. duty on renovated ma- 
chines is unjust, and has no warrant in law. The Gov- 
ernment, however, has concluded to make a hard fight 
in the Appellate Court, and in the Supreme Court if 
necessary, to establish the right to exact duty on re- 
paired automobiles as entireties in the same manner as 
would be done in the case of the importation of a new 
ear. In this position the Government is supported by tlie 
domestic makers of cars. 


into two parts, 


General Appraisers Cannot Be Ignored. 

In overruling claims made by J. S. Plummer & Co.. 
New York, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
holds that ignore the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers and take cases directly to the Circuit 
Court. The court rebukes severely the attempt of the 
importing firm to go over the heads of the general ap- 
praisers. It appears that at the time of filing the orig- 
inal protest with the Board of Appraisers objecting to 
the assessment of duties made by the collector of cus- 
toms, the counsel for the importers protested the assess- 
ments made on certain of the goods, but not on the entire 
importations. When the Circuit Court was reached, how- 
ever, the importers undertook to protest duties exacted 
on merchandise which was not before the board. This 
action the Appellate tribunal condemns, as being in con- 
travention of the Administrative act of 1890. In part, 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals says: 


importers cannot 


Here, as we have seen, the importers appeared but offered 
no proof and suffered a default to be taken without objection. 
The law does not contemplate a review by the Circuit Court 
unless there is some law or fact to review. Unless there is 
some evidence introduced by the importer there is nothing upon 
which to base the “ further evidence,” provided for in the act. 
In other words, the controversy cannot be presented for the 
first time to the Circuit Court. If this were otherwise, the im- 
porters could, if they chose, ignore the board and try their 
issues in the Circuit Court. The act of June 10, 1890, was in- 
tended to prevent such a proceeding. 

Steel Rivets. 

The board has sustained a protest filed by M. J. Cor- 
bett & Co. and C. Dion, New York, against the imposition 
by the collector of a 45 per cent. duty on steel rivets. 
The merchandise was classified by the authorities as a 
“manufacture of metal.” The importers, on the other 
hand, set up the contention that duty should have been 
exacted on the goods as “rivets of steel,” with a tax of 
only 2 cents per pound. It is remarked in the board’s 
decision that the point taken by the importers is meri- 
torious. 

Sundry Minor Decisions, 

Several routine customs cases have been handed down 

by the Board of Appraisers. In each instance the im- 


porters maintained that the component material of chief 


value in their respective importations was not metal. 
The board failed, however, to sustain any of the con- 
tentions, the merchandise being held dutiable as assessed 
at 45 per cent. under the metal schedule. The importers, 
and their importations follow: John Lucas, iron ore; Ed- 
win A. Burch, bronze statuary; George Borgfeldt & Co., 
metal and leather dog collars; Stix, Beer & Fuller Dry 
Goods Company, metal show pieces: Butler 
doll carriages with pin cushions. 


Bros., toy 
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A Household Effect Ruling. 

In overruling a filed by Paul A. Isler, New 
York, the Board of United States General Appraisers 
has decided that a resident of the United States travel- 
from a 
there more than a few months at a time, is not a “ per- 
son from a foreign country” within the meaning of the 
Dingley tariff act. It is therefore held that an automo- 
bile used under the circumstances as described cannot 
be regarded as a “household effect” within the mean- 
ing of the tariff law. The decision says, in part: 

A citizen and resident of the United States going abroad 
on a few months’ pleasure trip and returning is not, in our 
judgment, a “ person from a foreign country ’’ within the mean 
ing of that phrase as used in this paragraph of the law The 
benefit of this was in our judgment intended by 
accrue only to citizens of a foreign country, or citizens of this 
country who remain in a foreign country at least long enough to 
acquire a temporary residence there. 

A citizen of the United States who is a mere traveler to and 
from Europe, without ever remaining there more than a few 
months, has not acquired such status as to be entitled to the 
exemption provided by paragraph 504. 

——————_-e—____. 


Industrial Railroads in Foundry Work. 


protest 


ing to and foreign country and not remaining 


Congress to 


During the recent slack business many manufacturers 
taken advantage of the opportunity to improve 
their plant facilities, to enable them to handle future 
large orders rapidly and economically. In humerous 
places industrial railroads have been added to expedite 
the routing of materials. One of the foundries recently 
so equipped is that of the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & 
Construction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., which has in- 
stalled a system furnished by the Arthur Koppel Com- 
pany of the same city. The system extends through 
the entire foundry and touches every point in which raw 
material is kept. It is also used in carrying fuel and in 
supplying the cupolas, &c. 

To reach the charging floor the cars are run on a 
hydraulic lift, upon leaving which they are run in front 
of the smaller cupolas, or by a turntable are passed on 
to the larger cupolas, and then back to the lift to receive 
another load of fuel. It is stated that the expense which 
will be saved by the use of this system during the year 
will more than pay for its installation. 

Every plant requires a different system on account of 
the arrangement of the buildings, the location of the 
furnaces, machines, storage yards, &c. For this reason 
track sections must be cut to different lengths, curves 
must be made of different lengths, radius, &c. The Kop- 
pel industrial railroads can be imbedded in floors of 
concrete, brick, earth, &c., and in certain places, when 
it is desirable to have a floor that can be kept clean and 
on which fires may be drawn out without injury, cast 
plate track and floor plates are often supplied. 

—_—_~2--e__—_. 
The Summers Steel Ore 


have 


Cars. 


The United States Steel Corporation has placed an 
order for 800 steel] ore cars with the Summers Steel Car 
Company, Pittsburgh. These cars are for the Duluth & 
Iron Range Railroad and are equipped with 
standard friction draft gears, and it is the largest single 
order it ever placed for cars. The cars are of new design 
and will be the first of the Summers type ever used out- 
side of the single car built and tried for six months. This 
car gave entire satisfaction, which is indicated by the 
placing of the larger contract. 

The cars will be built at the Hammond Works of the 
Standard Steel Car Company. The plates will be fur- 
nished by the Carnegie Steel Company, which also will 
supply 6400 steel wheels from its newly acquired steel 
wheel plant at McKees Pittsburgh. Under the 
contract the cars must be delivered in March and April 
of next year. Ore dump cars of the Summers type are 
of 100,000 lb. capacity, 24 ft. long, 9 ft. 5 in. high and 
8 ft. 6 in. wide. The car is center dump, with doors 
hinged on the side of the car and meeting in its longi- 
tudinal center. ‘They are so arranged that, when opened, 
all of the load is discharged clear of the rails. The car 


Session’s 


Rocks, 


is operated by one man from either side of it, who dis- 
charge the whole load and close the car inside of 2 min. 
The car is absolutely self-cleaning, a feature which, it 


is Said, does not exist with care heretofore in use. 
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TARIFF HEARINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


More Manufacturers’ Views on Rates in the Metal Schedule. 


Additional statements and briefs have been filed with 
the Ways and Means Committee relating to the pending 
tariff revision. Among those dealing with matters treat- 
ed in the metal schedule of the present tariff are the fol- 
lowing: 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL. 


Statement of the Collins Company, Collinsville, Conn, 


We are consumers of scrap iron and scrap steel in the 
manufacture of bar iron and tool steel, which we consume 
ourselves in the manufacture of edge tools. Tor this purpose 
we use per annum about 2000 tons of scrap iron and 1000 
tons of scrap steel. The bar iron and tool steel produced 
form the basis of our whole industry, which employs about 
900 men, and is the support of this village. 

The difficulty of obtaining scrap iron and scrap steel is 
increasing annually on account of the demand from the West 
and possibly the decreased production in New England. 
Although we are about the only consumers of high carbon 
steel scrap in New England, it is at times impossible to get 
this scrap within the limit of distance which transportation 
charges permit. Such scrap is produced to some extent in 
Canada, but we think is not consumed there. Occasionally 
we have obtained it there, but usually the duty makes the 
cost prohibitive. On account of occasional scarcity we are 
obliged to carry on hand sometimes a year’s supply of steel 
scrap to carry us over periods like the present, when the pro- 
duction is light. In view of these conditions we ask that 
the matter of the rate of duty on scrap iron and scrap steel 
be considered, and, if consistent with protection principles, 
in which we firmly believe, we suggest that the duty be re- 
moved or materially reduced. We think the continuation of 
the present duty will tend to encourage steel and iron mak- 
ing in Canada, in order to use this scrap there, and thus take 
away Canadian markets for tool steel now supplied by United 
States producers. 


Statement of the Aetna Nut Company, Southington, 
Conn, 


We wish to call your attention to the items of scrap iron 
and steel whicn enter largely into our manufacture of rolled 
iron and steel, and at the present time are of vital im- 
portance to the continuance of our business. The new for- 
mula for making open hearth steel rails and other products 
of steel has created such a demand for melting scrap that not 
enough is made in this country to supply the demand, and 
we are unable to supply our mill one-half capacity, and we 
respectfully ask that you endeavor to place scrap iron and 
steel] on the free list in the coming tariff revision. We do 
not expect that with scrap material free of duty the supply 
will be great enough to reduce prices, which are now ad- 
vanced about 50 per cent. since July 1, 1908, but we do hope 
that the supply will be nearer the actual demand. Below we 
give actual figures of our purchases ending July 1, 1907, in 
which year our profits were not to exceed 6 per cent. on 
our investment: 

Paid for scrap bought year ending July 1, 1907, $144,- 
661.19; payroll, year ending July 1, 1907, $124,994.59, mak- 
ing our labor cost nearly equal to the scrap material. 

We employ abouut 200 men and have a plant that we 
have expended over $250,000 to build, and owing to the pres- 
ent scarcity of scrap material we are unable to run, and 
without relief we must close our mill permanently, and we 
think the same will occur in practically all Eastern rolling 
mills. 


Statement of the Clark Bros, Bolt Company, Milldale, 
Conn, 


In connection with the consideration of paragraph 122, 


particularly wrought and cast iron and scrap steel, we believe 
it will be of benefit to manufacturer, merchant and consumer 
if these items were put on the free list. We are producers 
and sellers of iron and steel scrap; nevertheless we would 
recommend taking off all duty on this “raw material” item. 
This country needs all the raw material in the way of iron 
and steel scrap that can be encouraged across our border- 
land or to our shores. When once American labor and 
equipment has been applied, then protect it in its remanu- 
factured form. 


PIG IRON. 


Statement of Henry K, McHarg, of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Company, New York. 


In the published reports of the proceedings before your 
committee it has seemed to me that steel and iron as af- 
fected by the existing duties have for the most part been 
considered as one subject, whereas, to my mind, the latter is 
upon a very different basis from the former, and it will be 
my endeavor in as concise a monner as possible to give you, 


knowing full well your laborious duties, the reason why 
from my standpoint the present duty on pig iron should not 
be changed, and I would be glad to appear before your com 
mittee and to verify any statements made herein, or to 
answer any further questions the committee may desire. 

This company owns nine blast furnaces—seven in the 
State of Virginia and two at Middlesboro, Ky. It owns and 
leases a large acreage of iron ore lands mostly in the State 
of Virginia, but some few of the properties are in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Georgia. It also owns approximately 950 
coke ovens situated at Inman and Toms Creek, Va., and 
some 30,000 acres of coal lands in Virginia and 80,000 or 
90,000 acres of coal lands in Kentucky, these latter being 
mostly at long distances from the railroad, and all being 
undeveloped. We practically sell no coke, it being made and 
used in our furnaces in producing pig iron. 

On February 6, 1901, I was appointed one of the re- 
ceivers of the company by the United States Court at 
Harrisonburg, Va. On January 1, 19038, all debts having 
been paid, the property was restored to the stockholders and 
I became president. The company has never paid any cash 
dividend to its stockholders. When our furnaces, ore mines, 
coke ovens and coal mines are in active operation we employ 
5000 to 6000 men, and, figured on the basis of four persons 
to a laborer, furnish food, clothing and a living for 20,000 
to 25,000 people. From July, 1906, to July, 1907, this com- 
pany made 202,453 tons of pig iron, 394,791 tons of coke and 
mined 1,166,445 tons of coal, and during this year—I have 
not the official figures at hand—believe it to be very con- 
servative when I make the statement that we paid out for 
labor alone between 92,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

We use no foreign ores, and practically our entire con- 
sumption is furnished by mines in three States—Virginia, 
Tennessee and Georgia—in the past, probably 95 per cent. 
Virginia alone. With few exceptions our ores are washed; 
in some cases it takes 20 cars of material in its natural state 
to produce one car of iron ore that will assay 45 to 50 per 
cent. metallic iron, and our cost for making pig iron for the 
period named from July 1, 1906, to July 1, 1907, was $14.11. 

Roanoke, where we have two furnaces, is our nearest 
point to tidewater and to points in New England, where 40 
to 50 per cent. of our iron finds a market. Our average rail- 
road rate to New England points is $4 per ton; from Radford 
to Pulaski, which are 60 to 75 miles farther west, on the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad, our rate is 25 cents additional, 
and from Max Meadows and Bristol, which are, respectively, 
about 100 to 125 miles farther west from Roanoke, the rate 
is 50 cents additional. At each of these places we have one 
furnace, and considering the additional distance and addi- 
tional haul, the above rates are fully justified; in fact, al- 
though our all-rail rate to New England, in which way 95 
per cent. of our shipments are made, averages about $4 per 
ton, it is practically a haul of 800 miles, which gives the 
railroad but 5 mills per ton per mile, and is as low as the 
business can be expected to be handled. 

Let us look now to the foreign market for iron. The New 
York papers give the quotation as 49s. 6d.; this is prac- 
tically $12. It is well known that it is the habit for vessels 
from England, Belgium, Germany and France, bound for 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, to come 
largely in ballast, the rate by Cunard Line being lately 
quoted $1.22 per ton from Liverpool to. New York. They 
will take iron or any other heavy commodity as freight for 
whatever rate they can obtain, for outside of the handling 
whatever sum they receive is all gain. They can, therefore, 
put English iron down at our ocean ports, irrespective of the 
$4 duty, at about $14 a ton, a price less than our cost prices 
for the year referred to at our furnaces in Virginia. This is 
the basis of my argument: That it is unfair, under condi 
tions which prevail, owing to subsidies given by some foreign 
nations to their mercantile marine, and the known bulky 
nature of our exports to England, Belgium, Germany and 
France, creating as it does a large proportion of empty cargo 
room in vessels bound to the States from above countries, and 
that therefore the rate on freight shipments bound west 
bears no proportion to the actual cost of carrying them, but 
simply results in an unfair competition, which in the case 
of pig iron needs fully the present duty of $4 per ton to 
place our manufacturers on an equal footing. 

Our company has from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 in- 
vested in furnaces, ore mines, coke ovens and coal lands: we 
give a living to 20,000 to 25,000 people when our plants are 
in active operation, and have from the different agitations 
lost money in the past 18 months in common with the major- 
ity of our fellow citizens. After the Presidential election 
we enjoyed for two weeks the best market for iron since 
April, 1907, since which time these hearings began and news- 
papers reported them, sales have stopped and a relapse is 
once more in full lforce. It is hardly necessary to remind 
your committee that the wages paid in our furnaces are 
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double those of England, Belgium, Germany and France for 
common labor; that our maritime laws, very justly, reserve 
to American bottoms the coastwise trade, which precludes 
our shipment by water north from Norfolk, except at rates 
as measured by distance six or seven times greater than 
England or Norwegian tramp ships will bring it from foreign 
ports. There can never be a combination of pig iron pro- 
ducers: they are too many in number, and their location and 
conditions surrounding them are so widely different and be- 
cause iron is the basis of steel. Should the interest of those 
that have their money invested in the production of the 
former be punished for the sins of the latter, which in some 
lines of production are controlled by a few companies and 
individuals of large means? 

As long as present hard times and depression exist in 
England, Belgium and Germany, and prices of iron remain 
there as at present, I believe any reduction of duty on pig 
iron will compel us to close our entire operations, with the 
exception of our coal mines, throwing necessarily a large 
number of worthy American workingmen out of employment. 

After Mr. McKinley’s election in 1896, the 10 years fol- 
lowing gave this country its business men, its farmers and 
its laborers such prosperity and wages as the most optimistic 
would hardly have conceived. Let well enough alone. Cer- 
tainly any lowering of the duty on pig iron will be an unjust 
discrimination against those citizens who have their money 
invested in furnaces and ore lands in our own country, and 
who employ a large f.rce of employees mining and manufac- 
turing the same. 


BAR IRON. 


Statement of the Western Bar Iron Association. 


This association is composed of manufacturers of bar 
iron having plants in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Missouri 
and Illinois, and organized for the sole purpose of adjusting 
wage scales for their employees through the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association. They employ a secretary who 
devotes all of his time to the adjustment of rates of wages 
and disputes between any member of the association and his 
employees. 

The manufacturers of bar iron have appeared before your 
committee and suggested a reduction in the tariff of one- 
tenth cent per pound, or $2 a ton, and I would respectfully 
ask that in the adjustment of clause 123 of Schedule C, 
you give due consideration to the difference in wages paid in 
this country and Europe. Unfortunately, I am only able 
to obtain the wages paid for similar labor in England, while 
on the Continent we believe wages to be considerably less. 

British statistics do not give the price per ton on mill 
men’s wages, but they appear to be based upon the price of 
muddling, advancing and declining with it. In the year 1907 
the wages paid for puddling in Great Britain was as follows: 


Per ton. 
a) Ok oe baile ik hei anise oie $2.25 
ee OO EE eee See Seer rrr irr ire 2.45 
SN I ee OS he 8 iat nk ie elas cui'e.o 6.0 Baiales 2.31 
MR Sites AS aking Sane a GRAM AS Kee ewes sa One oe 2.33 


During the same year, 1907, the price per ton paid by the 
members of this association to its employees for the same 
elass of work was from $6.50 to $6.621% per ton; or, in other 
words, the English puddler received from 35 to 40 per cent. 
of what was paid to the puddlers in the mills of your peti- 
tioners; and it is fair to assume that there is substantially 
the same proportion of difference in all other classes of labor. 

Our agreement with the Amalgamated Association pro- 
vides that whenever the selling price of bar iron advances $1 
per ton above the base rate, the labor shall advance from 
1 to 2\% per cent., according to the scale of each particular 
department. That at the present time is 6 per cent. above 
base rates. So that if by any undue reduction in the tariff 
rates you should bring about lower prices for bar iron, the 
fabor employed in its manufacture must suffer its propor- 
tion of the lower prices. 

The mills making iron bars are in no way interested in 
the manufacture of steel, but, as steel bars can in a large 
number of places be used to take the place of iron bars, the 
price of steel largely influences the selling price of iron bars. 
The manufacture of steel bars being largely a mechanical 
proposition, while the manufacture of iron bars must neces- 
sarily remain one of skilled manual labor, the cost of pro- 
ducing the latter is considerably higher and, at the present 
time, at least $3.50 per ton above the cost of steel bars. 
Therefore we ask that the same differential be maintained 
as in the present tariff bill. 

The mills making iron bars are scattered all over this 
country, from Maine to California, and are for the most 
part what are considered small mills whose tonnage is not 
large, but who supply a certain locality with its merchant 
bars largely made from the scrap made in its own market, 
which is considered greatly to the advantage of those pro- 
ducing scrap in those sections, and should be considered in 
making up this schedule. For the above reasons we ask 
that in fixing the tariff on iron bars you give due considera- 
tion : 

1. To the difference in wages paid to the labor in this 
country and that paid in other countries engaged in manu- 
facturing the same product. 
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2. That, on account of the largely increased cost of pro- 
ducing iron bars over steel, whatever may be the rate agreed 
upon you will maintain a corresponding differential between 
steel and iron bars as in the present tariff measure. 

3. That on account of the mills making iron bars being 
scattered through so many localities the people in so many 
States of this Union are interested in the preservation of this 
industry. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL. 


Statement of the King Bridge Company, Cleveland, 


Ohio, 

We are interested with a large number of others in the 
future of structural and kindred lines of business. A 
revision and lowering of the tariff on rolled shapes, such as 
I-beams, channels, angles, plates, &c., have long 


uS a necessity. 


steel 
seemed to 


It is a well-known fact to all in the manufacturing or fin- 
ishing lines of the iron and steel business that outside of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and perhaps three or 
four others, there are no makers of the class of materials 
we use, excepting the item of plates. With but few excep- 
tions all of the makers of this class of raw material do fab- 
ricating—. e., putting it together in the shape of bridges, 
girders, columns and what is designated generally as fab- 
ricated work, although perhaps their aggregate tonnage in 
the fabricating line itself would not amount to more than 
one-third of the total fabricating output of the country. At 
present, however, with the high prices they are enabled to 
maintain on the material before it is fabricated, these makers 
are given undue advantage over those fabricators who are 
not makers of the material, but to whom they sell, and can 
make much lower prices on fabricated work, and are doing so 
to-day and virtually controlling the price on this class of 
work, the that the 


reason being tariff, now so exces- 
sive, enables them to make a good profit on the mate- 
rial as first rolled into the shapes mentioned above, so 


that they can afford, if necesssary, virtually to throw in the 
fabricating for little or nothing. This, you will see, works 
an injustice on a large manufacturing industry that is vir- 
tually at the mercy of this combination who, bolstered up 
by the tariff, are enabled to meet together at the Waldorf- 
Astoria or other fashionable places of entertainment in the 
Kast and arrange among themselves agreed prices that these 
materials, together with rails, &c., shall be sold to their cus- 
tomers throughout the country, and there seems to be no 
recourse. 

So that it would seem that if there is really a desire on 
the part of your committee to correct an evil that is fast 
tending to create a monopoly, in comparison with which any 
others now existing would be mere infants, we would respect- 
fully call your attention to the present bolstering-up effect 
the tariff has on materials of all kinds entering into the 
manufacture of iron and steel, as sold to the general trade 
for its various uses, thereby enabling the producers from the 
mine to the furnace and rolling mill to maintain regular 
published price schedules which they are all bound by gen- 
tlemen’s agreement to maintain and which seems thus far 
to have escaped the general investigation into such agree- 
ments in restraint of trade, notwithstanding that it is really 
the greatest and most far reaching in existence. 


STEEL WOOL AND STEEL SHAVINGS. 


Statement of the American Steel Wool Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. 


Steel wool is a highly manufactured article requiring for 
its manufacture special and expensive machinery and tools 
and skilled labor. It is used by painters, woodworkers, &c., 
as an abrasive for the same purposes as sandpaper, emery 
paper, &c. Steel shavings are the coarser grades. 

About 10 years ago the Board of United States General 
Appraisers found that it should be classified under paragraph 
135, but this decision was rendered on one-sided testimony, 
the importers falsely testifying that it was only a by-product 
and no witnesses were called to controvert this evidence. 
In 1904 the Treasury Department directed the collection of 
duties under paragraph 193, the Secretary drawing atten- 
tion to the existing anomalous condition, by which some of 
the grades of this article paid a lower duty than the wire 
from which they were made. The Board of General Ap- 
praisers again found it to be dutiable under paragraph 135, 
holding that they were constrained to do so “in view of the 
former decision, but if it had been a new case they would 
have found for the Government on the new evidence (under 
paragraph 193);” a minority decision accompanying this 
dissented, not approving of the application of stare decisis. 
and claiming that the board should have found in accordance 
with the evidence submitted irrespective of any previous de- 
cision. The Circuit Court, on the appeal of both the Gov- 
ernment and importer, upheld the board, also in view of stare 
decisis. The Circuit Court of Appeals decided against the 
board’s decision, as well as against the Government’s conten- 
tion, claiming that paragraph 137 covered the article. It 
laid stress on the fact that the decision was rendered on 
the shipment under protest only, as it had been conceded 
that the goods were made from wire. It held that in the 
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case of each importation the collector would, of course, assess 
duty on the basis of the highest value of wire which the 
appearance of the article would warrant, and that if the 
value were less, or the gauge larger, it would be for the im- 
porter to inform the collector of those facts by satisfactory 
proofs. 

As a matter of fact, the identity of the article from 
which steel wool is made is entirely lost. It is made not 
only from steel wire but also from sheet steel, band, and 
plates (see various patents), so that it is obvious to what 
confusion and possible fraud the enforcement of the collec- 
tion of duties under this decision would lead. 

Irrespective of all the foregoing, there is positively no 
question as to the intent of the tariff having been that just 
such articles as steel wool should come under paragraph 193, 
which paragraph is really nullified by this decision, for no 
article made of steel is a more highly manufactured or fin- 
ished article than steel wool, for the production of which 
is required expensive and special machinery and tools and 
the greatest skill, labor forming the greatest part of its cost. 
This view is also taken by the Treasury Department, where 
the claim that steel wool rightfully belonged under para- 
graph 198 has always been maintained. 

As steel wool and steel shavings are now recognized staple 
articles in the trade, we beg to request that they be enum- 
erated, and to guard against undervaluation, as has been 
practiced for years, the Government having made some con- 
fiscations and the Board of General Appraisers raised the 
values repeatedly (at one time over 200 per cent.), we 
further request that a specific duty be levied. The wages 
to operators, machinists and others engaged in the manu- 
facturing of this article in Germany are approximately one- 
third of those paid in this country, and labor forms the prin- 
cipal part of the cost of the goods (about 60 per cent.) ; 
the difference in rent, power and other expenses, as well 
as in the material and other necessary articles, is also con- 
siderable. 

The actual difference in the cost of production between 
Europe and this country is 9 cents on the coarsest grade and 
24 cents on the finest grade of steel wool and about 6 cents 
on steel shavings. The difference in the cost of production 
of No. 1 and No. 2 is about 11 cents per pound, and as the 
sale of these two numbers is greater than of all the others 
combined (including steel shavings), we request the assess- 
ment of duties at the rate of 11 cents per pound on steel 
wool and steel shavings. 

We are impelled to make this suggestion, as we find and 
are informed by the Government’s appraising officer and 
scientist that it is very difficult, almost impossible, to deter- 
mine the actual thickness or width of the threads of these 
articles, so as to distinguish them reliably and draw a line 
between the coarser grade of steel wool and the finer of steel 
shavings. ‘To guard against confusion or fraud, it will be 
to the interest of the Government to let one rate apply on 
all. The consumption of steel shavings in this country is 
very small, and the excess of duty which would be collected 
on steel shavings is more than offset by the benefit which 
the importers will have on No. 0 and No. 00 steel wool, as 
the difference in the cost of production on the former is 15 
cents and on the latter 24 cents per pound. 


We would also beg to suggest that in enumerating the 
articles these words be added, “ or called by any other name,” 
and that the weight of the wrapper be included when im- 
ported in pound or other packages. 

The freight charges from Europe to this country need 
not be taken into consideration, being less than 1 cent per 
pound. To Chicago (which is the principal market for steel 
wool) the rate from New York is 75 cents per 100 Ib. and 
only 8714 cents from German and Swiss points. 

We are prepared to supply your committee with any 
additional facts you may require, and beg to add that the 
price of the goods to the consumer or even the dealer would 
not be affected by the duty proposed by us. Our object has 
steadfastly been to market our product with as close a 
margin as possible, in order to create a general demand for 
the same by its displacing other abrasives. It has been solely 
through us that the selling price has been lowered to the 
present figures—the importers charging vastly higher prices 
until forced to reduce them. 

As the duty proposed by us merely covers the difference 
in the cost of production, competition between the European 
and the American manufacturers will continue as it has dur- 
ing the years that the Government has been collecting duty 
under paragraph 193, in accordance with the Treasury De- 
partment’s ruling. 

While the importers have always been eager for profit, 
we have documentary evidence to show that their principal 
object is the output, looking upon the American market as 
their dumping ground. For this reason we would have been 
justified in asking for a higher duty, but we only ask for 
the actual difference in the cost of producing the goods, which 
is, we believe, also in the spirit of the present and coming 
administration. 

We would add that we can prove that operators whom 
we pay $7.50 to $8 per week are paid $2.25 to $2.50 in 
Germau, “tle machinists are paid $6 to $7 in Germany, 
against $18 to $30 with us, and the wages paid these people 
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are about 60 per cent. of the cost Of the goods and over 75 
per cent. of the manufacturing cost. 

In closing our appeal for revision, we respectfully repre- 
sent to your committee that if a fair and just duty is not 


imposed on these articles and the paragraph referring to it 
be not cleared from possible misconstruction by the apprais- 
ing officers, we may have to abandon our industry, discharge 


our help (nearly 100 people), and throw our machinery into 
the scrap pile, losing all of the capital invested and naught 
would result from our labors of 13 years to establish this 
branch of American manufacture, 


GRINDING MACHINERY. 


Statement of the Diamond Machine Company, Provi- 
dence, «, I, 


As manufacturers of grinding machinery, we respectfully 
ask leave to present to you a statement of the ways in 
which our business would be benefited by a reduction of the 
tariff, especially by lower duties on iron and steel. 

1. If iron and steel could be imported free of duty, our 
trade would be greatly increased, especially abroad. In our 
machines the cost of the metal forms a large element in the 
price of the machine, frequently exceeding the labor cost. 
This is particularly true of our larger machines and of our 
grinder columns. Consequently, if we were able to buy our 
iron cheaper we could sell our machines much more cheaply. 
More people in this country could afford to buy grinders, and 
so general trade would benefit as well as ourselves. And we 
could meet foreign competition better. 

As it is now, high prices are a marked obstacle to sales 
abroad. Moreover, the price we are obliged to pay for 
American steel and iron exceeds the foreign price of these 
same metals by a margin equal to the duty. Our foreign 
competitors buy American steel and iron much cheaper than 
Americans do, and consequently can undersell Americans 
abroad. 

So far it has occasionally been possible to justify higher 
prices on the ground of superior design and workmanship. 
Of late years, however, this superiority has become less 
marked because the Germans have improved their shop 
methods and copied our designs. We have several times felt 
that they have copied our own machines. Consequently our 
German sales have fallen greatly in the last few years, and 
we cannot hope to recover lost ground unless we can compete 
with them on the basis of an open market for iron and steel. 

2. The same conditions apply to other articles in a less 
degree. Lumber is a very heavy item in boxing for foreign 
shipments, and free lumber would be of great advantage to 
us in foreign sales. 

During the coal strike of 1902 we had an inkling of the 
blessing that free coal would bring, for we were able to im- 
port free of duty a cargo from Wales, and for once burned 
cheap and good coal. e 

Lower duties on paint and oils would also benefit us. 

3. There is another obstacle to foreign trade which might 
be removed through a revision of the tariff. Besides the dis- 
advantage of high-priced metals and supplies, American tool 
builders are obliged to overcome retaliatory tariffs which 
have been imposed by foreign countries. From this cause our 
Russian trade has declined greatly. Our Australian agent 
lately wrote us as follows, speaking of a grinder he had or- 
dered: ‘“ We wave to make the column in Vienna on account 
of the high freight charges and duty, the duty alone being 
$2.50 per 100 lb. With this price added to your price-list 
we never could have sold the machine.” 

And now we are informed that France is considering a 
marked increase in her duties on machinery. This would 
practically wipe out our sales to Fenwick Freres & Co., 
Paris, France. They are our largest foreign customers, and 
do a considerable portion of our whole business. They also 
pay very promptly. The loss of their trade would be a se- 
rious blow to us. 

Consequently, we hope that your honorable committee 
will recommend a reduction of duties on the chief imports 
from France, in return for which we may secure concessions 
on her part, or at least prevent the imposition of higher 
duties. We hope that a similar policy of reciprocity may be 
used toward other nations. Not only would this throw down 
the tariff walls erected, or about to be erected, against Amer- 
ican goods, but it would promote good feeling toward this 
country and increase the desire to buy American goods. 

4. We do not expect to gain all these advantages from 
a reduction of the tariff without some concession on our 
part. It would not be fair that all protection should be taken 
from the iron and steel people, while the machinery manu- 
facturers were still heavily protected. We feel that, if we 
were allowed to buy our raw materials in the cheapest mar- 
kets, American enterprise and American skill in workmanship 
and design would make it possible for us to meet foreign 
competition without fear. Despite our many disadvantages 
under the present system we are able to meet foreign com- 
petition abroad to some extent. With these disadvantages 
removed it will not threaten us seriously at home, even 
though there be a duty on machinery. 

We therefore ask for a reduction of the tariff, first, be- 
cause it will increase our foreign sales, and second, because 
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it will lower machinery prices in this country, and so in- 
the machinery trate at home. 


NIPPERS AND PLIERS. 


Statement of the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, 
Utica, N. Y. 

This company manufactures nippers and pliers and no 
other product, and is in the keenest competition with similar 
goods made in Germany. We employ 90 to 110 men. Our 
annual payrolls are from $48,000 to $55,000. In 1902 the 
writer was in Rhenscheid, Germany, seeing how tools similar 
to our product were made, and what wages were paid, which 
at that time were from 60 to 8O cents, our money, a day. 
Examination of the consular reports shows no increase in 
the German rates. In other words, we are paying our labor- 
ers on the average per man more than double what is paid 
for similar work in Germany. We should be pleased to 
submit payroll showing wage paid for the various classes 
of laborers compared with similar classes in Germany. 

We are the only plant in the country making no other 
product except that of nippers and pliers. The following 
is a list taken from The Iron Age Directory of 1906, showing 
the names of firms and addresses who make pliers in this 
country, but with them their nipper and plier line is a side 
line, where we are devoting our energy exclusively to the 
manufacture of high grade American goods, fully guaranteed : 


crease 


William Schollhorn Company, New Haven, Conn.; Vaughan 
& Bushnell Mfg. Company, Chicago, Il].; Peck, Stow & Wilcox 


Company, 27 Murray street, New York City: Bridgeport Hard- 
ware Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn.: Athol Machine Com- 
pany, Athol, Mass.: Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company. Elmira, N. Y.: Indian- 
apolis Drop Forging Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Kilborn & 


Bishop Company, New Haven, Conn.; J. M. King & Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y¥.; Richmond Forgings Corporation, Richmond, Va. ; 
Otis A. Smith, Rockfall, Conn.; Columbia Gray Iron Company, 
Columbia, Fe.; Snith & Egge Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
D. Saunders’ Sons, Yonkers, N. Y.; A. C. Williams, Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

Under the present tariff, pliers are imported into this 
country on payment of 45 per cent. duty, being in the class 
of manufactured metals, making unfair competition. 

We desire to be given a classing under cutlery, section 
153, with pen knives, &c., as the price of labor employed in 
the cutlery trade on the Continent is quite similar to the 
price of labor paid in the production of nippers and pliers. 

What we want is American made goods, paid for by 
American wages, with a tariff which will enable this country 
to be built up, and price reduction to follow naturally by 
competition among our home makers. 


WIRE STRAINERS. 


Statement of the National Manufacturing Company, 
Hamblin & Russell "Manufacturing Company, and 
Parkcr Wire Goods Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
and the Sherwood Company, of Lowell, Mass. 


The importation into the United States of wire strainers 
has wrought and is working great injury to your petitioners, 
by reason of the low cost of the goods in Germany and the 
inadequate tariff protection as they are now imported into 
this country. 

Your petitioners estimate that there are nearly one-half 
million dollars in value of these goods imported annually into 
the United States, and this importation is increasing so rap- 
idly that the manufacture of the goods in this country has 
fallen off 50 per cent. in the past year, and unless this im- 
portation can be made unprofitable by means of tariff legis- 
lation the foreign goods will shortly have replaced the goods 
of American manufacture. 

The line of goods in question has been manufactured for 
many years in this country, giving employment to a large 
number of operatives, both directly and indirectly, and your 
petitioners deplore a condition which will deprive these oper- 
atives from employment, and for this additional reason relief 
is asked. 

The present rate of duty is 40 per cent. ad valorem, plus 
a specific duty of 1°54 cents, plus two-tenths of 1 per cent. per 
pound. As these goods are very light in weight this specific 
duty adds but very little to the importation cost of the goods. 
To afford the American manufacturer any protection what- 
ever, the rate of duty should not be less than 60 per cent. 
ad valorem, plus a specific duty of 20 cents per pound, and 
to afford adequate protection the specific duty should be as 


or 


much as 25 cents per pound. 


RAZORS. 


Statement of the Geneva Cutlery Company, Robeson 
Cutlery Company, and George W. Kern Razor Com- 
pany. 

In asking you to increase the tariff on the schedule cover- 
ing razors, finished and unfinished, the undersigned commit- 
tee, representing 80 per cent. of the product of the manu- 
facturers of American razors, submit the following faets for 
your consideration : 

The razor industry in the United States is not controlled 
by any trust or combination. This is an industry that had 
not assumed any proportions at the time of the passage of 
the Dingley bill. There being only one factory ‘in the United 
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States at that time, no one appeared before the committee 
to ask for any protection. 

Since the enactment of the Dingley bill, however, an 
effort has been made to manufacture razors in this country. 
Within the last eight years nine factories for the manufac- 
ture of American razors have been started, but owing to the 
inadequate protection afforded by the present tariff five of 
them have been forced out of business, or at least, to dis- 
continue the manufacture of razors. There are to-day only 
five manufacturers of American razors, and the reason that 
these five are now operating is mainly due to the fact that 
they manufacture principally patented articles, safety razors 
and specialties. 

During the year ending June 380, 1907, the imports of 
razors amounted to 255,429 dozens, for which the foreign 
manufacturers received $533,903.88. The duties paid upon 

razors amounted to $296,633.20, making the _ total 
amount paid by importers $830,537.08. The price to jobbers 
of all American made razors manufactured during the same 
period did not exceed $150,000. 


these 


During the year ending June 30, 
razors amounted to 218,975 dozens, 


1908, the imports of 

for which the foreign 
manufacturers received $463,883.79. The duties paid upon 
razors amounted to $263,935.11, making the total 
amount paid by importers $727,768.90. The sale to jobbers 
of all American made razors manufactured during the same 
period did not exceed $140,000. 

It will thus be seen that of the total amount consumed 
less than 20 per cent. are of American manufacture. 

We are advised that the average proportion of labor to 
cost of all merchandise imported is about 30 per cent. We 
know that the proportion of labor to cost of American made 
razors is actually over SO per cent. 

We submit below table of operatives’ wages in Germany 
as compared with those in the United States: 


these 


-——Weekly wages paid.——, 

Germany. United States. 

NE re ee fe caeeata $4.30 to $7.00 $15 to $21 
Dry grinders... 4.30 to 5.70 12to 18 


Hardeners and temperers 4.30 to 6.00 15to 21 
Concavers eae 4.30to 9.00 16 to 24 
Polishers Bee nate Be a otn perce! Wan anterg? otis 4.30 to 5.70 12to 21 
Razor handle makers. . 4.30 to 5.00 12to 18 
Pe so ox Sec 250to 6.00 9to 15 


This tariff schedule attached, which we, as American 
razor manufacturers, ask to be enacted does not protect us to 
the extent of the full difference in labor costs. As we under- 
stand the Republican platform, the proposed tariff revision 
is to equalize foreign and domestic labor costs. The tariff 
which we ask for will not be prohibitive, because (1) it will 
not fully equalize the difference in labor costs, and (2) be- 
cause the overhead charges of American manufacturers are 
larger than of their foreign competitors, owing to difference 
in methods of manufacture. A large proportion of foreign 
made razors are made by the workmen in their homes, thus 
reducing very largely the overhead charges. 

In our opinion, the price to the consumer will not be in- 
creased because the price of razors at retail of the various 
kinds of grinds and finishes is pretty firmly fixed. There is, 
on the other hand, an unusual profit between actual cost to 
the jobber and consumer, amounting in some cases to over 
200 per cent. 

It will be noticed that while the large proportion of razors 
consumed in this country are of the $3 classification, the im- 
ports under that classification have been relatively small. 
The reason is that the duties upon the higher classification 
have been heretofore and are now being evaded by the im- 
portation of the higher grade razors in an unfinished condi- 
tion, to wit, without handles and not in boxes. The blades 
otherwise complete are imported in this condition at the low 
tariff and are fitted with handles and boxes in this country. 
As a matter of fact, many large importers have so-called 
“naturalization shops,” in which foreign made blades are 
fitted with American handles and packed in American boxes. 
To illustrate: Under the present tariff a razor costing com- 
plete in Germany over $3 per dozen (which, if correctly clas- 
sified would constitute a large part of the imports) may, by 
leaving off handles, cases and boxes, be imported under 
the schedule carrying only $1 per dozen specific duty and 15 
per cent. ad valorem, whereas, it should carry a duty of the 
next schedule higher, or $1.75 per dozen and 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

We would call the committee’s special attention to the last 
item in our proposed schedule, which we hope may not be 
overlooked, inasmuch as it will to a large extent eliminate 
the evasions of the present tariff above noted. 

Owing to the high standard that has always been main- 
tained by American manufacturers of razors, the few dis- 
tributed have made such a favorable impression on the con- 
sumer that he has demanded them of his dealer, and the 
dealer has been supplying them only under pressure, from the 
fact that he could not realize as large a profit as on German 
and other imported goods. The importer, in order to meet 
this demand, has been stamping the blades on the right side 
of the tang with an American firm name and address, and 
on the opposite side of the tang, etching in a very light man- 
ner the word “ Germany,” which can be removed at a slight 
expense by means of acid or a buff wheel. This work is 
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usually done by the importer, or if the mark is left on the 
tang it is very inconspicuous and the razor to all intents 
and purposes passes as American made goods. 

We therefore request that this imposition on the purchas 
ing public be eliminated by proper legislation, either in con 
nection with the proposed tariff bill or otherwise. We sug 
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gest that the name of the country of origin be required to be 
plainly stamped into the steel on the tang of the razor be 
tween the handle and blade, and that in case the name of 
any person, firm or corporation appears upon the razor the 
name of the country of origin be plainly stamped into the 
steel directly underneath said name. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE DUTY. 


Walter Wood of R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee, Decem 
ber 16, to give his views regarding the duty on cast iron 
pipe. His testimony is as follows: 


Mr. Wood: We are manufacturers of cast iron pipe. 
The total business of the country is about three-quarters of 
a million tons. Our product is about 15 per cent. of that 
amount. ‘The trust in our business has a product of about 
50 per cent. of the total amount. The duty on cast iron pipe 
is $8.96 a ton, which is about $5 above the duty on pig iron. 
It is essential to state it this way to compare it with pig 
iron, the duty of which is on the gross ton. Pig iron is essen- 
tially the largest factor in our manufacture, and whatever 
you put the pig iron duty at will be the basis really for 
estimating the duty on cast iron pipe. If you reduce pig 
iron $1, that of course, takes $1 off the duty on pipe. 

The Chairman: How much pipe would a ton of pig iron 
make? 

Mr. Wood: There is only about 8 to 5 per cent. waste. 
The waste is a negligible quantity in a broad discussion, but 
when we come down to our drawbacks we are allowed 5 per 
cent. waste. If there is $2 to come off pig iron, the cast iron 
pipe man can stand $2 additional. The duty on pipe being 
$5 above pig iron, or $9 nearly, is a duty larger than the 
market really demands, and to that extent is too high; and 
to that extent also, it is detrimental to the comfortable 
growth of the business. 

The Chairman: What is the labor cost of pipe? 

Mr. Wood: The labor cost in the foundry runs from 
about $5 to $5.50 per ton, according to the character and 
weight of the individual pieces of pipe. The material cost, 
such as coal and other materials which go into the manufac- 
ture, will run from $2.50 to $38. The overhead charges of the 
manufactory will amount to about $1.25—that is, mainte- 
nance and sinking fund and various items—and selling ex- 
pense will be about another dollar, making a total cost, 
roughly, of about $10 a ton. 

The Chairman: What is the labor cost in Great Britain? 

Mr. Wood: To answer that question accurately would 
require a knowledge of their figures. We take it, from what 
we hear of the general trade abroad, that their costs abroad 
are, aS near as may be, $2 less than ours. 

The Chairman: Does that correspond with your experi- 
ence in running in competition with the imported pipe, or is 
there any imported? 

Mr. Wood: There is practically no pipe imported be- 
cause the duty is excessive. There has been some imported 
in the last year. We imported some into California our- 
selves in the past year. 

Mr. Dalzell: There was more last year, 1907, than ever 
before, according to statistics. 

Mr. Wood: Roughly, I slfould say that that is correct. 

The Chairman: With a differential of $5 is it your idea 
that the business could then stand and still be on a protected 
basis? 

Mr. Wood: Our business would be thoroughly protected, 
if we had a duty of $3 above that of pig iron. 

The Chairman: And only $2 difference in labor? 

Mr. Wood: There is this point to be borne in mind. The 
computation of $2 which you are alluding to means at the 
factory in America. Now the factory in America must have 
a certain market in order to run, and the freight from Glas 
gow or Middlesbrough to Boston or to Charleston is the 
same as it would be to Philadelphia and New York; conse- 
quently they put their goods at those points at the same 
price as they would at our home port, while we have to pay 
about $2 to $3 to reach the different points on the seaboard. 

The Chairman: How much does it cost you for freight to 
New York? : 

Mr. Wood: Freight to New York, I think, is $1.25 a ton; 
but I am speaking from memory. Cast iron pipe is the point 
I am speaking to. 

The Chairman: What is the freight from Glasgow? 

Mr. Wood: Glasgow to New York—I am speaking of a 
supposed rate, because there is no published rate. It would 
roughly be, I should say, from $2 to $3 a ton, according to 
the contract that they were able to make with the steamship 
that brought it over. 

The Chairman: Then you do better on freight rates? 

Mr. Wood: At the home port. At Philadelphia our 
freight would be 50 cents. To Boston or Charleston, $2 to 
$3: or, to go farther, the California coast, they would get 
decidedly a better freight rate than we would. The ques- 


tion of protection between what you might call the Atlant 
States and the Pacific States is a very serious question. 

The Chairman: What is your freight rate from your point 
of production to Boston’? 

Mr. Wood: Two dollars and seventy cents by rail and 
about $1.75 by water. 

The Chairman: And to Charleston? 

Mr. Wood: To Charleston it would be about, I should 
say, $2.50 by water, and probably $4 to $5 by rail. I am 
speaking in a casual way, because I haven’t the exact data in 
mind. 

The Chairman: Do you have a market at Charleston’? 

Mr. Wood: No; because that is controlled by the Ala 
bama producers of castings. 

Mr. Boutell: How long have you been in business? 

Mr. Wood: Personally, I have been in the business 
about 40 years. 

Mr. Boutell: The duty on these pipes under the McKin 
ley law was nine-tenths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. Wood: Very possibly: I do not know. 

Mr. Boutell: And under the Wilson bill six-tenths of a 
cent a pound, and under the present bill four-tenths of a 
cent a pound, 

Mr. Wood: Very probably. 

Mr. Boutell: In other words, the present duty is about 
one-third less than it was under the Wilson bill. What I 
wanted to ask was whether those changes from nine-tenths 
of a cent to six-tenths of a cent, and now to four-tenths of 
a cent, represented pretty fairly the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad at those periods? 

Mr. Wood: I should think that they were always in ex 
cess of the cost abroad. 

Mr. Boutell: So that your suggestion now is that the 
four-tenths of a cent be lowered? 

Mr. Wood: We can stand a reduction on the four-tenths 
of a cent and yet control the market. 

Mr. Boutell: What rate would you suggest, that pig iron 
remain as it is? 

Mr. Wood: Pig iron remaining as it is, a differential of 
not over $3 a ton above pig iron. 

Mr. Boutell: Have you figured out what that would b 
as expressed in the terms of the tariff, per pound’? 

Mr. Wood: It would figure out about 154 cents per pound. 

Mr. Needham: You started to say something about Cali 
fornia in your answer just now. 

Mr. Wood: The point is this, that the freight from all of 
our establishments to California by rail is about $14.50 a 
ton—gross ton. By water it is about $9 to $10 a ton. The 
rate from England to the California coast varies according 
to the character of the shipment from $6 to $15, whether 
it is by small shipment in a merchant vessel or whether it is 
a full cargo by a tramp; so that, as to California, we would 
either have to have a higher duty on our pipe or California 
will get the foreign product, or vice versa, she will get the 
foreign product and the East would have the larger duty. 


Mr. Needham: This would not be a disadvantage at all to 
the California consumer? 

Mr. Wood: Not the least. 

Mr. Hill: Do you export? 

Mr. Wood: We did at one time; very largely 10 years 
azo. 

Mr. Hill: To what countries? 

Mr. Wood: I could easier tell you the countries to which 
we didn’t export. 

Mr. Hill: But most of the countries of Europe? 

Mr. Wood: Abroad; everywhere except the Mediterranean 
and Australia. 

Mr. Hill: The Orient, India and China? 

Mr. Wood: Yes: India, not Australia, also to China and 
Japan, Africa and England. 

Mr. Hill: Did you get drawbacks on that? 

Mr. Wood: Not at that time, because we were using 
domestic iron, 

Mr. Hill: If you can compete in China and Japan, why 
can you not compete at San Francisco with the foreign man- 
ufacturers—on equal terms with the foreign manufacturers? 

Mr. Wood: Shall I clarify your question a little? 

Mr. Hill: Yes; all of my ideas, if you can. 

Mr. Wood: If we start on equal values of pig iron, we 
cannot compete in California, as we have a $14.50 freight 
rate, and England, with tramp steamers under favorable con- 
ditions, has from $6 to $7 freight rate. 

Mr. Hill: Simply because of the difference in freight? 
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Mr. Wood: In handling a product like ours freight cuts 
a very large figure. 

Mr. Hill: Does the same difference in freight rate exist 
so far as China and Japan are concerned, or between Eng- 
land and Philadelphia? 

Mr. Wood: Sometimes. It varies sometimes so that we 
have had cheaper rates to China than London has had, while 
sometimes it is otherwise. 

Mr. Hill: Is that the only reason why you cannot com- 
pete at San Francisco with England, the question of freight 
rates? 

Mr. Wood: Freight rates. 

Mr. Hill: You do compete in China and Japan, or you 
did, on equal terms? 

Mr. Wood: When we had equal iron, iron on the same 
basis, we had a fair chance of competing in Japan and 
China. 

Mr. Hill: Are not our ore beds more economically worked 
than in any other country in the world? 

Mr. Wood: That I cannot tell you. but there is no doubt 
that they are very economically worked. 

Mr. Hill: What is the reason why ore costs more here 
than in England, if we have a larger supply and it is more 
economically worked? 

Mr. Wood: Well, I cannot tell you the real reason. 

Mr. Hill: What do you think is the reason? 

Mr. Wood: Because the price is “ pegged.” 

Mr. Gaines: Held up, I suppose. 

Mr. Underwood: Referring to Mr. Hill’s question, as to 
the difference in the price of ore, it is purely a question of 
difference in freight rate, is it not; the difference in laying 
the ore down at the furnace? That is where the difference 
in the cost of ore at the furnace comes, and that is why the 
cost of iron is greater at Pittsburgh than in England. The 
cost of laying the ore from the Mesaba mines down at Pitts- 
burgh is greater than laying the ore down at South Wales, 
Cumberland, or Lincolnshire, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wood: I guess the handling of ore from the ore 
bodies that you have spoken of is very small, but that is not 
the difference. I think I explained the difference a moment 
ago. 

Mr. Randell: I did not understand just exactly what you 
said. Did you say that it was a price that had to be paid 
that made the difference? 

Mr. Wood: I said “ pegged.” 

Mr. Underwood: I don’t understand what you mean by 
* pegged.” 

Mr. Wood: You will have to ask the gentlemen who sell 
the ore. They can explain that better than I can. I do not 
know about their business. 

Mr. Randell: Does that mean that they have the power 
to charge a certain price and that you have to pay it? 

Mr. Wood: I would rather your committee would find 
that out. I do not want to be responsible for any testimony 
excepting what relates to my business. 

Mr. Randell: If the trouble is the price being “ pegged,” 
don’t you think it would be better to look after the correc- 
tion of that rather than make a tariff to suit the pegging 
price? 

Mr. Wood: That is a question for your committee. 

Mr. Hill: You think that the duty is too high on the cast 
iron pipe anyhow, even if the pig iron remains as it is? 

Mr. Wood: Any duty that is more than enough is too 
high and destructive to manufacture. 

Mr. Hill: If the entire duty were taken off of pig iron, 
you see no reason why an equivalent amount should not be 
taken from pipe? 

Mr. Wood: No; it would be a benefit to the business. 

Mr. Underwood: If you take the entire duty off of pig 
iron, why should not the entire duty be taken off of iron 
pipe? Why not put both on the same basis? 

Mr. Wood: Because iron*pipe, the conversion from pig 
iron to iron pipe is a question of labor. 

Mr. Underwood: It is a question of labor from the ore to 
the furnace? 

Mr. Wood: But let me give you the whole answer. The 
reason that the price of the conversion of pipe abroad costs 
a little less than in this country is a question of labor. In 
the manufacture of iron there is not (excepting in the trans- 
portation) very much labor. It is mostly machinery. 

Mr. Underwood: Very well; now, let us see. Do you 
know that of your own knowledge, in the making of pig 
iron, or is that a guess? 

Mr. Wood: I cannot give you the exact figures, but as I 
walk through my friend’s large furnaces, mines and rolling 
mills, it is very evident. 

Mr. Underwood: What do you say is the cost of making 
pig iron at Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Wood: I do not know. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you know how much ,it costs to 
produce the ore from the mines? 

Mr. Wood: I can make a guess, but I do not know. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you know how much it costs to coke 
a ton of coke? 

Mr. Wood: Simple approximately. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you know how much it costs to lift 
the ore from the stockhouse to the bell of the furnace? 
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Mr. Wood: The 
plane. 


Mr. Underwood: Do you know how many 


cost of running the skip up the inclined 


men work in 
he stockhouse? 

Mr. Wood: I have not pretended to have that 
edge: I do not know. 

Mr. Underwood: 
the casthouse? 

Mr. Wood: 
ing, is it not? 

Mr. Underwood: To make cold pig 
pouring? 

Mr. Wood: Largely, but not altogether. 

Mr. Underwood: Somebody has to fix the 

Mr. Wood: That is machinery altogether 

Mr. Underwood: In the average furnace of the United 
States—I do not think so. Then you do not know what the 
cost in the gashouse is; you do not know what it will cost 
in the stockhouse; you do not know the cost of a ton of 
ore, and you do not know the cost of a ton of coke—as a 
matter of fact, you really do not know what it costs to make 
a ton of pig iron—how much labor is in it’ 

Mr. Wood: The answer to that is very plain. A man in 
the pig iron business knows those things, and a man who is 
not in the pig iron business, but in the iron business gen- 
erally, does not pretend to know exactly what those things 
cost. 

Mr. Underwood: He does not know? 

Mr. Wood: He hasn’t the exact figures. 

Mr. Underwood: You sell this cast iron pipe at your 
foundry at how much at the present time? 

Mr. Wood: At present we are lucky if we get $24.50, 
and we will sell you some at $24 if you want it real badly. 

Mr. Underwood: The cost of pig iron is $16.90, the cost 
of labor is $5.50. that makes it cost you $22.40, and you sell 
it for $24.50, so that you have about $2 margin to cover 
everything at the present time. 

Mr. Wood: And are losing. Because of the high tariff 
which exists in the last year or two it has built up domestic 
competition until it is exasperating. 

Mr. Underwood: You testified a while ago about Califor- 
nia and Charleston markets. The California markets nat- 
urally belong within the zone of the manufacturers of Colo- 
rado, and not to the Eastern manufacturers, do they? 

Mr. Wood: No; you are incorrect. The California trade 
is controlled from the Southern foundries by the adjustment 
of freight rates and the cost of raw material. 

Mr. Underwood: How much does Birmingham supply 
the California market? 

Mr. Wood: I should say that 
SS per cent. of the west coast trade. 
Mr. Underwood: And it also takes the Southern trade? 

Mr. Wood: It takes the Southern trade. 

Mr. Underwood: So that your real competition, so far as 
your factories are concerned, is practically at the Atlantic 
seaboard, is it not? 

Mr. Wood: Our natural market starts on the Chesapeake 
and runs perhaps to Harrisburg, up through Albany, and 
what is east of those points, so that we are, of all the manu- 
facturers, most seriously subjected to the foreign competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, if we put pig iron on the free list, 
the duty on cast iron pipe would not only be reduced the dif- 
ference in cost of pig iron, but it could be reduced very con- 
siderably more than that, and yet you would have control of 
your market? 

Mr. Wood: Yes; you are entirely correct. 

Mr. Underwood: To what extent? 

Mr. Wood: What I said was about $3. 

Mr. Underwood: Three dollars in addition to the differen- 
tial on pig iron? 

Mr. Wood: That would be ample. 

Mr. Hill: I would like to have you clarify one more idea 
of mine. You said that the higher tariff had built up a 
domestic competition in your line that was exasperating. 
Why has not that domestic competition lowered the price 
instead of raising it for the last 10 years? 

Mr, Wood: It has so lowered the price this year that our 
workingmen are without work. 

Mr. Hill: I am not speaking of the panic year, but I 
mean up to 1906. Why did it not lower the price up to that 
lime / 

Mr. Wood: It does not lower the price. 

Mr. Hill: Has the price been lowered in any respect, ex- 
cepting to bring it nearer to the cost of pig iron? 

Mr. Wood: That is all. We all have to pay the same 
price for pig iron. 

Mr. Hill: You follow the price of pig iron up? 

Mr. Wood: Yes. 

Mr. Hill: It has made your margin of profit lower and 
lower? 

Mr. Wood: Lower and lower. 

Mr. Hill: The increase in the last 20 years has been 
four times the production of pig iron. Why has not it re- 
duced the price? Why has not the iron fallen in propor- 
tion to your price? You say that the effect of competition 
has been to lower and lower the margin of your profit, and 


knowl- 
Do you know how many men work in 
I guess it is mostly done by 


machine pour- 


done by machine 


forms. 


3irmingham took about 
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that the increase in price is caused by the increase in the 
price of iron, which, I think is true—and I will say that I 
am very much gratified at the way you answer these ques 
tions, because 1 want to get information on that subject 
but why, in your judgment, has not the same competitioa 
lowered the price of iron’ 

Mr. Wood: Has it not lowered the price of iron? There 
have been some years when iron sold at $60. As I have tes- 
tified, iron can be bought now at between $16 and $17. The 
exact year when the prices changed could only be known by 
having the tables before me, you understand. But iron has 
gone down, in my recollection, from $65. 

Mr. Hiit: Well, it has steadily increased since 1898, has 
it not? 

Mr. Wood: It has increased, and perhaps steadily. 

Mr. Hill: Why? That is what I want to get at. Please 
tell me why, in your judgment. 

Mr. Wood: Largely the congestion of labor. The cost of 
everything has gone up in all particulars, and there has been 
less competition in the sale of iron. 

Mr. Crumpacker: There is no combination between pip? 
makers or sellers that you know of? 

Mr. Wood: The only combination is a combination that 
has been formed by joint ownership of the trust of about 
10 to 18 shops. 

Mr. Crumpacker: How much territory does that cover? 

Mr. Wood: The trust has a shop on the seaboard, a shop 
at Duluth, a shop at Buffalo, a shop at Birmingham—alto- 
gether 13 shops. 

Mr. Crumpacker: How many independent establishments 
are there? 

Mr. Wood: Ten. 

Mr. Crumpacker: What percentage of the product does 
the trust control? 

Mr. Wood: About 50 per cent. 

Mr. Fordney: Did I understand you to say that you 
thought it would be beneficial to the trade if the duty on pig 
iron was removed? 

M. Wood: I should say it would be, on the whole. 

Mr. Fordney: Is it true that the industry of pig iron 
needs any protection? 

Mr. Wood: It does indeed if it has to pay high prices 
for ore. 

Mr. Fordney: Suppose the man who produced the pig 
iron owned the iron mine, would he need protection as 
against the English pig iron or the foreign pig iron? 

Mr. Wood: Ask the man who makes the pig iron. 

Mr. Fordney: I understood you to say that it could be 
removed, and you think that it ought to be removed, but 
that you ought to have protection on your product. Did I 
understand you correctly? 

Mr. Wood: I will try to boil down what I said to cover 
the thought that I think was in your mind. As one looking 
on the trade, knowing it as one casually knows things in 
every day life, it would be a benefit to our particular con- 
cern to have a low duty on pig iron, but I do not think that 
is possible under existing conditions altogether. I should be 
sorry to see it made too low, because Eastern furnaces who 
have not the Lake Superior ore supply have to buy their ore 
on the market, and it would be an injustice to our Bastern 
pig iron furnaces. 

Mr. Fordney: I certainly misunderstood you. I did not 
understand your meaning as you now explain it. 

Mr. Underwood: Suppose the ore was free. 

Mr. Wood: You are now asking me to wander in the 
realms of everyday discussion without any figures. If ore 
was free, it would be difficult to transport in oceangoing 
vessels quite all the Eastern furnaces would require. If 
ore was free it would reduce the cost of pig iron, I should 
suppose—and I am only speaking roughly, and you will par- 
don me for trespassing on somebody else’s business which I 
do not know thoroughly—but it would reduce the cost from 
35 to 40 cents a ton. 

Mr. Fordney: Taking into consideration the cost of your 
raw material and the amount of protection you have on 
your finished product, can you afford to stand any reduc- 
tion of duty on pipe? 

Mr. Wood: This rate between pig iron and pipe now is 
practically $5. You can reduce it to $3 without doing the 
business any injury, excepting the California trade, and per- 
haps Galveston. 

Mr. Fordney: With $5 reduction, you would lose the 
Pacific Coast trade, you think? 

Mr. Wood: The Pacific Coast trade would be lost to the 
Eastern manufacturers, unless it went to the interior points 
to which the railroads charge excessive rates of freight. 

Mr. Fordney: Do you control most of the Pacific Coast 
trade now? 

Mr. Wood: That goes to Birmingham. 

Mr. Fordney: But the factories in the United States do? 

Mr. Wood: The factories in the United States control 
the Pacific Coast trade, speaking in a general way. 

The Chairman: Would the Birmingham factories lose 
that trade with the reduction of duty? 

Mr. Wood: I should expect that the Birmingham foun- 
dries would lose the trade to the seaports on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr. Cockran: Who would get it? 
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Mr. Wood: It would probably go to Germany or England. 
Mr. Underwood: The English shipper has an advantag 
in the fact that he has more tramp ships which go around 
the world. But what 1 want to lead up to is this, as to 


whether, in your opinion,.when the Panama Canal is fin 


ished, the direct communication with the Pacifie Coast would 
not put the Alabama manufacturer of pipe and pig iron and 
rail in a better position to reach the California market than 
the English manufacturer? 


Mr. Wood: It is a question which is getting to a very 


narrow point. It is a question really of how much lumb« 
is going from Mobile and how much ecoal is going, and 


whether the steamer is to go there for the freight or not. 

Mr. Underwood: I am assuming that most of the tramp 
steamers of the world, when the l’anama Canal is finished, 
will go to the Gulf Coast to get coal, and that they will take 
on surplus freight regardless of lumber or anything else. 
They will not simply go for lumber, but for everything? 

Mr. Wood: If you will pardon me for answering that 
question this way, I will say that it is difficult enough to 
answer a question as regards the facts, let alone the time 
when the Panama Canal shal] be finished. 

Mr. Dalzell: There are no tramp steamers engaged in 
the coastwise trade of this country? 

Mr. Underwood: We hope some day that the prohibitive 
coastwise laws may be taken off. That is one of the monopo- 
lies that ought to be removed so that we can do business. 

The Chairman: I do not think it would come very soon 
if the opposition party was in power. 

Mr. Clark: That is a gratuitous prophecy. 

The Chairman: Can you make this pipe cheaper in Bir- 
mingham than on the Atlantic Coast? 

Mr. Wood: I wish*the trust would tell me. I don’t know. 
But I should rather have white labor than black labor. That 
is the real analysis of your question. 

Brief Filed by Mr. Wood, 

Following is a copy of a brief also filed with the 
Ways and Means Committee by Mr. Wood: 

Any duty that is more than enough to protect the exist- 
ence of a business (but not including profits) is too high, 
and therefore detrimental to a healthy development. de- 
cause with high duties it is impossible to prevent (by ad- 
mission of small amounts of foreign material) abnormal] 
profits during times of great pressure, thus drawing new- 
comers into the business and causing those already manu 
facturing to expand their output on an artificial basis. 

The cast iron pipe industry during the past few years is 
a marked example of such conditions. The increase of do- 
mestic output has given rise to “ exasperating ’? competition, 
and caused loss to makers and employees. Three dollars per 
ton above the duty on pig iron is ample to protect the cast 
iron pipe industry of the United States, although this duty 
will permit importations to cities near the Pacific Coast and 
perhaps in southern Texas. 

Under the present conditions of manufacture of pig iron 
in the United States, it would be unwise for the committee 
to reduce the tariff more than, at the most, $2 per ton. Until 
the prices of lake ore is reduced it would be unfair and im- 
proper to further reduce the duty. 

The influence that the “ pegging” of the lake ore prices 
has upon the pig iron production of the United States (and 
the impossibility of foreign ores competing effectively) is 
shown by the table of production and importation of ores 
in the United States: 

Iron Ore Production by Districts. 


Per cent. 
EEC OTE COT ECT ETC OC ee ETT ET Te 80.5 
STE CECT ECT CTU Cree 10.4 
sis ciara ele Cau b aioe we Rk ceRee es ebledce dee ee aes 2.6 
EERE EES CT TEE TCE PT Ce Cr ee ee ee 1.6 
re te a a She aaa cad bik oe Sie ke ba tale 6 cmrke cabo u 1.6 
nT cack lw Vas a od Wi abs Gi-allis bv Shins cw OOo eRe eels .. 1.06 
97.76 
Berenice OF Cited Btatee. .xk sce cccwicsbswe ec’ ea cal: a 
OE EE Ee OCC OEE OR Ce OR CCL TT Te 2.4 


Any considerable reduction in the cost of pig iron must 
therefore come from the lowering of prices of lake ores. 

In the discussions between those claiming that duties 
should be entirely removed, and those wishing to retain mod- 
erate rates, I would strongly urge that the clauses referring 
to drawbacks should be so adjusted that parties importing 
material under the reduced rates can still secure practically 
free trade privileges by making it possible for them to sell 
“importation certificates "’ to exporters in other parts of the 
country 

Thus importation certificates could be used for import 
ing coal into New England: wheat into Minneapolis; iron 
and steel on the Pacific Coast. For exporting coal from 
Alabama; wheat from California; iron and steel from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ores for smelters could be brought into Arizona; metal 
exported from New York or Baltimore. 

A thorough and carefully devised scheme permitting im- 
portations of either raw or finished material, if facilitated 
by drawbacks granted to exportations of similar material 
from other parts of the country, will tend to bring into the 
United States a large amount of trade which it otherwise 
could not obtain. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., L9OS 


The 


hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 


December 22, formal 
tariff 
have been brought to a close by the exceedingly interest- 
ing testimony of two notable figures in the iron and steel 
industry, Judge Eibert H. Gary, chairman of the United 


States Steel Corporation, and Andrew Carnegie, the fa- 


mous retired iron and steel manufacturer. It is safe 
to say that the evidence of both these widely experi- 
enced men will have a greater influence upon the steel 


schedule of the bill, as reported to the House, than that 
of all the other witnesses combined, not even excepting 
Charles M. Schwab, who made a deep impression upon 


Chairman Payne and his colleagues of both political 


parties. There was a large attendance of the committee 


while the testimony of these witnesses was being given, 


those present including Messrs. Payne, chairman; Dal 
zell of Pennsylvania, Hill of Connecticut, Boutell of III 
inois, Gaines of West Virginia, Fordney of Michigan, 


Calderhead of Kansas, Bonynge of Colorado, Longworth 


or Ohio and Crumpacker of Indiana, Republicans, and 
Clark of Missouri, Cockran of New York, Underwood of 
Alabama, Granger of Rhode Island and Randell of Texas, 
Democrats. 


Judge Gary's Testimony. 


Judge Gary’s testimony was delivered on the 18th 


inst. and was replete with points of interest. He frankly 
admitted that the United States Steel Corporation was 
in position to control prices on certain products in the 
sense that all competitors would surely follow its ex- 
In the mat- 
United 


cheaply 


ample, whether prices were put up or down. 


ter of cost of production, he asserted that the 


States Steel Corporation could produce more 


than any competitor as to nearly all of its output, and 
from $1 


rails, structural steel, &c. 


to $2 per ton cheaper on such items as steel 
As to the effect of the removal 
of the tariff on the iron and steel industry at large, Judge 
Gary expressed the opinion that it would drive out of 
business all the competitors of the United States Steel 
Corporation and leave it an absolute monopoly. Whether 
the corporation itself would be able to survive he abso- 
He did, 
go so far as to say that if the tariff should be reduced 


lutely refused to express an opinion. however, 
the corporation would endeavor to take care of itself, but 
he thought if the reduction were material it would seri- 
the the 
United States Steel Corporation produced only from 40 


ously injure smaller producers. At present 
to 45 per cent. of the total output of iron and steel in the 
United States and in no way “controlled the industry.” 
Its policy had been to treat all competitors justly and 
fairly, and to use all the influence at its command to 
maintain fair and uniform prices, believing such prices 
to be for the welfare of the corporation, its competitors 
and consumers at large. 

Referring specifically to the tariff on certain items of 
the metal schedule, Judge Gary said that if Mr. Follans- 
bee was right in his statement to the committee that in- 
dependent tin plate manufacturers would be amply pro- 
tected if the duty should be reduced from the present 
rate of 1.5 cents per pound to 1.2 cents, the United States 
Stee] Corporation could stand a still further reduction 
amounting to 10 per cent. In conclusion Judge Gary de- 
clared that the solution of the most important industrial 
problems of the day was Government control or super- 
vision—as distinguished from any form of Government 


ownership, which he opposed—to the extent that it should 
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be in position to prohibit manufacturers from exacting 


unreasonable prices. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Evidence. 


Mr. Carnegie’s evidence was largely predicated upon 


the testimony given by Messrs. Schwab and Gary, but 


throughout he labored under the disadvantage of not 
having read a comprehensive report of either, and there 
fore was frequently at cross purposes with members of 
the committee, his premises being contrary to the fact in 
numerous instances. He started out on the assumption 
that Judge Gary had assured the committee that the iron 
and steel industry no longer needed any tariff, although, 
as a matter of fact, Judge Gary had not said so and had 
been particularly careful to avoid committing himself in 
what he characterized as a “realm of prophesy.” On 
this basis Mr. Carnegie declared that he desired the com- 
mittee to consider Judge Gary as his witness to the fact 
that the industry no 


that 


longer needed any protection, a 


statement provoked much discussion with several 


members of the committee, whose recollection as to Judge 
Gary’s testimony did not agree with Mr. 


Carnegie’s as- 
sumption. 


Mr. the 


much discussed article in the Century Magazine, 


Carnegie stood firmly by utterances in his 
and as- 
serted that Mr. Schwab told only the exact truth when 
he said that steel rails could be produced by the Carnegie 
He added, 


however, that Mr. Schwab’s statement to the Ways and 


Company in 1899 at $12 per ton, mill cost. 


Means Committee that this cost was much higher to-day 


was based upon a different and 


system of calculation, 
that, after all, estimates of cost were very largely book- 
keeping. If Mr. Schwab employed the same system to- 
day, he asserted, the showing for steel rails would be 
much below the figures cited by him or by Judge Gary. 
With 


Judge Gary's solicitude for his small 


considerable sarcasm Mr. Carnegie declared that 
competitors was 
told the the 


fable of the monkey who utilized the cat’s paw to get the 


‘simply sublime,” and he then committee 


chestnuts out of the fire. Mr. Gary, he said, had spoken 
as a judge when he said the United States Steel Corpora- 
his little 
competitors for the pity of the committee he spoke as a 


tion needed no tariff, but when he brought in 


lawyer, and was equally eminent as a judge and a law- 


ver. Referring further to Judge Gary, whom he fre- 


quently spoke of in the terms of the highest respect, he 


said that he was fitly characterized by the Scotch ex- 


” 


pression, a “pawkey chiel,” and when Representative 


that the 
the colloquial expression “a pretty slick 


Fordney of Michigan inquired whether was 
equivalent of 
article,’ Mr. Carnegie answered with mock horror in the 
negative, adding that a “ pawkey chiel” was a person of 
an exceedingly sweet disposition whose statements ought 
to be examined with very great care. Mr. Carnegie cre- 


ated additional amusement when he demanded to know 
what Chairman Payne had said in an aside to Repre- 
sentative Dalzell, and when told that Mr. Payne had said 
the committee was getting “ more fun than information,” 
he exclaimed, ‘“ I thought he said, ‘ Dalzell, the jig’s up.’ ” 

Mr. 


whom he declared to be a “ positive genius,” 


Mr. Carnegie repeatedly complimented Schwab, 


and said 
that the committee ought to recognize by a resolution of 
thanks the splendid work of “that enterprising young 
the 


makers and putting the United States ahead of the world 


man” in importing the best ideas of foreign ste2l 


in the iron and steel industry. w.. x. 6. 
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Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee in Washington December 18 in response to 
a subpoena issued by the committee. Following is a 
report of the testimony elicited : 


The Chairman: If you would prefer to go in and make 
a statement, you can do so, and then answer questions after- 
ward. You will of course have opportunity to do that. 

Mr. Gary: No; I prefer to answer questions. The 
United States Steel Corporation is the owner of the shares 
of stock of various manufacturing corporations, and those 
corporations manufacture iron and a great many different 
lines of steel; also mine ore, mine coal, manufacture coke ; 
and also these corporations own the shares of various trans- 
portation companies, including several railroads and a steam- 
ship line on the lakes. 

The Chairman: Now, won't you state the principal lines 
of manufacture in iron and steel which your company is 
engaged in? 

Mr. Gary: Our corporations manufacture 10,000,000 or 
11,000,000 tons of pig iron per annum; about 12,000,000 
or 13,000,000 tons of finished steel—not quite so much as 
that of finished steel, but about 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 
tons of finished steel, including steel rails, blooms, billets, 
slabs, sheet and tin plate, bars and plates, heavy struc 
tural shapes, merchant steel, skelp, hoops, bands and cotton 
ties, tubing and pipe, rods, wire and products of wire, sheets, 
block and galvanized steel plates, spikes, bolts, nuts and 
rivets, axles, car wheels and sundry and various other items 
that would be connected with or kindred to these various 
things; spelter, sulphate of iron and cement. 

The Chairman: Now, commencing back with ore, you 
control extensive fields of iron mines? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; we do. 

The Chairman: Where are they situated? 

Mr. Gary: In the Lake Superior region, the Menominee, 
Gogebic, Marquette and Tennessee and Alabama fields. 

The Chairman: Will you give us the cost of mining ore 
in the Lake Superior region? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; I can give that accurately. Seventy- 
three cents is the average mining cost, per ton. 

The Chairman: That does not include any royalty? 

Mr. Gary: No; nor dep’eciation. One dollar and forty- 
three cents includes the mining expense, the depreciation and 
the royalty. 

Mr. Underwood: Will you state what you mean by de- 
preciation, so that the committee can understand? 

Mr. Gary: A sufficient sum to keep the properties in 
condition and to take care of the exhaustion. We calculate 
it at 40 cents. 

The Chairman: Is that calculated on the basis of ac- 
quiring additional mines to take the place of the exhausted 
mines ? 

Mr. Gary: No; it is not. Mines could not be purchased. 
Yes; if they were for sale and if they could be purchased at 
the same price. 

The Chairman: You have recently acquired mines, ac- 
cording to public rumor, from the Northern Pacific. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Gary: Yes: we buy good iron ore properties when- 
ever we have opportunity. 

The Chairman: Is that true as to the Northern Pacific? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; it is true. The Great Northern you 
refer to particularly? 

The Chairman: Yes. The $1.43 included the cost of 
mining, as I understood, and the replacing of exhausted 
mines of ore by the acquirement of new mines. Did it in- 
clude anything else? 

Mr. Gary: The royalties which we pay. 

The Chairman: Anything else? 

Mr. Gary: Of course that 40 cents would not take care 
of the fund for replacing the property, if we would have to 
do it, on the basis of what we would have to pay at the 
present time. For instance, in our Great Northern deal, we 
pay on the basis of 85 cents a ton for iron ore running as 
high in iron as 59 per cent. Our iron ores are, many of 
them, very much higher than that. Now, if properties such 
as we own up there could be had, if they were on the market 
for sale, situated as they are, accessible, and as easy of 
mining, and with as good analysis, we would have to pay 
very much higher than that, and the 40 cents of course 
would not take care of that; but we allow 40 cents for de- 
preciation on the basis—it is more of less an arbitrary basis 
—on the basis of what those properties originally cost, and 
so forth. 

The Chairman: Now, take the next item, transportation. 

Mr. Gary: Well, the transportation by rail and lake, 
$1.45: 73 cents for rail transportation and 72 cents for the 
lake. 


The Chairman: Is that taking it to the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict? 
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Mr. Gary: No; to the lower lake ports. 

The Chairman: And from the Lake Erie ports—one or 
more of them—from there it is transported to Pittsburgh 
over your own railroad? 

Mr. Gary: Part of it. 

The Chairmun: What does it cost to produce a ton ot 
ore in the Tennessee’ region? 

Mr. Gary: You mean what is the cost of assembling the 
ore at the furnace? 

The Chairman: Producing it there at the mine—the roy 
alty on the value of the ore, the royalty on the or® and th 
cost of working the mines? What is that? 

Mr. Gary: I have not those figures. The cost of pig iron 
at Birmingham is not far from the cost of pig iron at South 
Chicago. It is very little different. 

The Chairman: How close is it? 

Mr. Gary: I am not certain which is lower, but the cost 
at Chicago, the manufacturer’s cost, is probably $14.75 to 
$15. That is the manufacturer’s cost. Of course, that does 
not give credit for any profit to the United States Steel Cor 
poration which it derives by reason of its investment in 
mines or railroads or ships. 

The Chairman: Can the Bethlehem Steel Company pro 
duce it cheaper than you can? 

Mr. Gary: I do not think it can. 

The Chairman: We have a statement from them at $14. 

Mr. Gary: I think that is pretty low, allowing for de- 
preciation. 

The Chairman: Does it cost more to-day than it did on 
the average in 1906? 

Mr. Gary: A little more, 15 cents, maybe; besides extra 
cost of material. Wages have been increased a little. 

The Chairman: Then it cost $14.60 in 1906. What in 
1905 ? 

Mr. Gary: I cannot answer that. It is not much dif 
ferent from 1906. 

The Chairman: Would you be surprised to know that 
the cost in the United States from 1902 to 1906, both in- 
clusive, averaged $14.01 on over 90 per cent. of the entire 
production of pig iron? 

Mr. Gary: That depends a little on the basis of cost or 
the way of getting at it. 

The Chairman: Let us see what you take into considera- 
tion as the basis of cost. 

Mr. Dalzell: As to this $14.75 that you gave us, do you 
count in that depreciation ? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; I count depreciation. 

Mr. Dalzell: The figures that Mr. Schwab gave us did 
not take that into account? 

Mr. Gary: This includes administration charges and 
overhead cost and all those things. I do not think Mr. 
Schwab’s figures took those into account. 

Mr. Dalzell: They did not. 

Mr. Gaines: He took in the administration charges at 
the mills, but not the corporate costs, 

The Chairman: How much do you allow in your esti- 
mate? What are the figures there? 

Mr. Gary: Forty cents a ton on the blast furnace. 

Mr. Clark: Do you mean that the blast furnace depre 
ciates 40 cents for every ton of iron that is made? 

Mr. Gary: I think that is very moderate. Furnaces 
wear out very fast. 

Mr. Clark: How long does one of those things last? 

Mr. Gary: I cannot answer that definitely. Our depre- 
ciation charges and everything are regularly and carefully 
made, and intended only to be the actual depreciation. Of 
course, we do intend to keep up. We do intend to make it 
large enough to keep up the properties, but not for the sake 
of burying any money that is received. And I may add that 
as a rule, in my judgment, the manufacturers of this coun- 
try have not taken enough depreciation charges to keep up 
their properties. 

The Chairman: Now, I wish you would give me, if you 
have them figured out, the elements of cost to make pig iron 
at $14.75 a ton. What do you charge for the metallic mix- 
ture, the iron basis per ton of pig iron? 

Mr. Gary: The average for all our pig iron was $4.70 
for the ore at furnace; $8.62 in the iron. Coke, $3.93 per ton 
at the furnace, which would be $4.15 in the iron. Lime- 
stone, $1.06 per ton; that is, 49 cents in the iron, 49 cents 
per ton of iron. Scrap, 16 cents per ton in the iron; cinder 
and seale, 11 cents. The cost of labor, material and expense 
in operating, $1.87 per ton of iron, and the depreciation 40 
cents. That makes a total of $15.30. That is the average 
of all our furnaces. Of course, it is less than that at some 
points. It is less at South Chicago and higher in other 
places. 

The Chairman: Was $7.30 per ton of pig iron a fair 
average price from 1902 to 1906, both inclusive, for the iron 
ore going into the pig iron? 

Mr. Gary: It was lower then. The ore was a little lower 
at that time. You understand that the ores on the average 
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are becoming a little less in quality, a little poorer in qual- 
ity, a little less iron per ton of ore; and as the quantity of 
iron in the ore decreases, the cost of the iron in the furnace, 
of course, increases, because it costs just as much to handle 
a ton of ore with 40 per cent. iron as a ton of ore with 60 
per cent. iron. And the same is true in the transportation; 
and then, when you get to the furnace, the cost of smelting 
is increased. It costs more to extract the iron per ton of 
ore. 
The Chairman: What has that loss been since 1906? 
Mr. Gary: It might account for that difference. 

The Chairman: Has the cost of iron ore increased since 
1906? 

Mr. Gary: I think it has. 

Mr. Dalzell: Have you got there the percentage of iron 
in the ore that went to make pig iron at $15.30 a ton? 

Mr. Gary: No; I have not got that. In 1906 and 1908 
the prices were the same. The price was higher in 1907. 

The Chairman: Are you able to say what the percent- 
age of iron in the ore was in 1906 and again in 1908, on 
the average? 

Mr. Gary: No; I cannot. 
the average. 
one ore. 

Mr. Cockran: Is there any difference in the relative rich- 
ness of the ores? 

Mr. Gary: Yes, there is. 
richness. 

Mr. Cockran: Can you tell in what proportion? 

Mr. Gary: Take what we call our Hull-Rust District. 
In 1906 the Pillsbury mine produced ore containing 64.33 
per cent. in iron. In 1907 the same mine produced ore con- 
taining 63.63 per cent. The Aragon mine, in the Menominee 
Range, and the Grenada mine, in 1906, produced ore con- 
taining 59.16 per cent. of iron, and in 1907, 58.82 per cent. 

The Chairman: Now, the item of coke; has that increased 
in price since 1906 as compared with 1908? 

Mr. Gary: It has increased somewhat. 
oven last year was $1.75 a net ton. We have slightly in- 
creased the wages there. In fact, we have slightly increased 
all our wages since we were organized. 

The Chairman: Has the cost of coke increased as much 
as to justify the statement of an increase of 46 cents in the 
cost of the coke that goes to make that ton of pig iron? 

Mr. Gary: All of that, I would think, compared with 
1906. 

Mr. Cockran: How many tons of coke to the ton of iron? 

Mr. Gary: The cost of coke would be $3.93 per gross ton, 
and in the iron $4.15. It would be about 1 1-5 tons of coke 
for 1 ton of iron. 


The Chairman: I have a statement here showing that 
when coke costs $3.37 a ton, the amount or value of coke in 
a ton of pig iron is $3.89. 

Mr. Gary: That is about it. Ours is exact. 

The Chairman: Now, the limestone. By the way, do 
you give credit for the by-products in the production of a ton 
of coke when you say the cost is so much? 

Mr. Gary: Of course we would to the extent that we 
make it. We do; but we have not very many by-product coke 
ovens. 

The Chairman: You have not got to that point of com- 
petition where you have to take care of little things like a 
by-product? 

Mr. Gary: We are putting them in now. 

The Chairman: How much do you estimate you would 
save by saving the by-products? 

Mr. Gary: That is more or less problematical. There 
will be some saving, a little saving, enough to justify us in 
putting them in, although we have had very grave doubts 
about it, and have delayed putting them in for that reason. 

The Chairman: Other companies have put them in in the 
making of coke. 

Mr. Gary: There have been different reasons. For in- 
stance, the Cambria put them in some years ago. They had 
coal rather of poor quality, and it needed a different charac- 
ter of oven to utilize that coal. They were obliged to do it. 
In foreign countries, perhaps, in some places the by-product 
ovens were put in because of the peculiarity of the coal. But 
with our coking coal, which. I suppose, is recognized as the 
best, the Connellsville coal, the by-products would not prob- 
ably be of utility or benefit. 


I certainly cannot give it on 
I might possibly give it with reference to some 


The ores are decreasing in 


The cost at the 


The Chairman: But it has been so successful that you 
are changing over some of your works and putting in your 
ovens so as to save the by-products? 

Mr. Gary: There are two reasons for that. Connellsville 
coke is getting more or less scarce, and we will use in the 
by-product ovens a mixture of Pocahontas coal and the Penn- 
sylvania coal outside of that of the Connellsville District; 
but if we had enough Connellsville coal I doubt if we would 
put in the by-product ovens. 

The Chairman: You will make a saving by that? 

Mr. Gary: There will be some saving. 

Mr. Gaines: It is not proposed to do away with the regu- 
lar coke ovens? 

Mr. Gary: No, sir. 

The Chairman: You will have to put in new coke ovens? 
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Mr. Gary: Yes. 

The Chairman: You are throwing away the old and put- 
ting in new? 

Mr. Gary: No; this is not for the old. We are putting in 
new ovens at Gary, Ind. We shall use a mixture of the Poca- 
hontas and Pennsylvania coal outside of the Connellsville 
District and get the coke, which will be a little cheaper than 
the Connellsville coke, saving the by-products. 

Mr. Cockran: These ovens would be available even if the 
by-products would be profitless? They would be available 
for both purposes? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

The Chairman: Now, we will get on to limestone. 
that cost any more than it did in 1906? 

Mr. Gary: Not much more; possibly a-little more, but 
not any appreciable amount, I would say; not very much 
more; very little, if any. I will put it that way. 

The Chairman: What makes it cost more? 

Mr. Gary: Labor costs generally are a little bit higher. 

The Chairman: Then material and maintenance, what do 
you estimate for that—materials and repairs in maintenance? 

Mr. Gary: The cost of material and expense in operating 
in all is $1.37. 

The Chairman: Does that include steam and power? 

Mr. Gary: Forty cents is not included in the last item 
of $1.37. 

The Chairman: State whether you can produce pig iron 
cheaper than your rivals in business? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; I think we can. We certainly can at 
a large number of our furnaces. I think there is no doubt 
that we can produce iron and steel materially cheaper than 
most of our competitors. 

The Chairman: Materially? 
iron, for instance. 

Mr. Gary: On the same basis of calculation—that is, on 
the basis of their having due regard for depreciation, and 
so forth, as we do—of course any one hesitates to speak 
about a competitor, but I would not hesitate to say, in my 
opinion, at least $1 a ton, certainly from the standpoint of 
the Steel Corporation. 

The Chairman: Cheaper than your competitors? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Bonynge: What items make that difference? 

Mr. Gary: In methods, in equipment; the character of 
our equipment, largely, I would say. 

Mr. Bonynge: Do you get your iron ore cheaper than 
they do, cwning the iron fields, as you do? 

Mr. Gary: My figures are based on the price they would 
have to pay for iron ore at the furnaces. 

The Chairman: How much of that dollar did you allow 
for the difference in iron ore, the cost of it? 

Mr. Gary: I did not itemize it, but not any. 

The Chairman: How about coke? Is there any differ- 
ence in the cost of coke between you and your rival com- 
panies? 

Mr. Gary: I think there is. 

The Chairman: How much difference is there in the coke 
to make a ton of iron? 

Mr. Gary: I cannot answer that. 

The Chairman: When you say you think it is as much 
as a dollar, you believe it is more than that? 

Mr. Gary: I do. 

Mr. Cockran: How much do you really believe it is? 
That is not binding. Let us get your best opinion. 

Mr. Gary: Of course, you see, that would put me in the 
position, to some extent at least, of guessing. The figures I 
have given you are intended to be exact, and it seems to me 
our competitors ought to give their figures exact. 

Mr. Cockran: We try to get them. When 
udllar, it is a guess. The other might be a 
guess. We understand it to be a guess. 

Mr. Gary: If you carried that to a logical sequence I 
might do our competitors an injustice. 

The Chairman: Give us your best judgment. 
not less than a dollar. 

Mr. Gary: I would rather not guess any further than that, 

The Chairman: Would it be safe to say $2? 

Mr. Gary: Not on the basis of manufacturing cost, I 
think. Of course, I am not speaking from the standpoint of 
the corporation, which has a decided advantage in the quan- 
tity and quality of its ores and in owning its transportation 
companies to carry the ores to the lakes, and its transporta- 
tion facilities on the lakes, and all that sort of thing. The 
advantage to the corporation is very much more, very much 
more than that. 

The Chairman: Very much more than a dollar? 

Mr. Gary: Oh, yes; very much more. 

The Chairman: Is the entire difference more than $2? 

Mr. Gary: Take an item of rails, for instance—— 

The Chairman: No; let us keep to pig iron. 

Mr. Gary: All right. I think it is possibly more than 
$2. I think there is no doubt it is more than that. 

The Chairman: Now, you do not import any iron ore, 
I suppose? 

Mr. Gary: No. 

The Chairman: 
Spain, I believe? 
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Mr. Gary: Yes. 

The Chairman: Do you know what the import price is 
on the Cuban ore, laid down in New York? 

Mr. Gary: No: I do not. 

The Chairman: Are you at all acquainted with the qual- 
ity of that ore—ore from Spain? 

Mr. Gary: The Spanish ores are very good. 

The Chairman: Is it of a character similar to the Supe- 
rior ores, or similar to the ores you get in the East that 
are mixed with the Superior ores? 

Mr. Gary: Similar to our old range ores, as we call 
them, coming from the Marquette, Vermilion and Menominee 
ranges; not so much like Mesaba. 

The Chairman: It is not a Bessemer ore, is it? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

The Chairman: Do you know anything about the extent 
of the deposits of ore in Cuba? 

Mr. Gary: No; I do not think those are ascertained def- 
intely. I think the ores, which have been mined have come 
from the Southern coast, in the vicinity of Santiago; but 
they have lately discovered a large body of ore on the north- 
ern coast. 

The Chairman: Does your corporation buy any pig iron? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; we do buy pig iron. 

The Chairman: What is the price at which they are pro- 
ducing it at the present time? 

Mr. Gary: We are not buying any at the present time. 

The Chairman: When did you last buy any? 

Mr. Gary: In any quantities, a year and three months, I 
think. 

The Chairman: At what price? 

Mr. Gary: Well, at about $18.75, I think, delivered at 
Pittsburgh. 

The Chairman: From whom did you buy it? 

Mr. Gary: Largely from the Mahoning Valley furnaces. 

The Chairman: Do vou know the amount of freight from 
the point at which it was shipped? 

Mr. Gary: Eighteen dollars and seventy-five cents would 
be the delivered price. 

The Chairman: You do not know the amount of freight 
they paid? 

Mr. Gary: No. 

Mr. Underwood: In making your estimate of the cost of 
pig iron at $15.30, you made the cost at Chicago of the ore 
in a ton of pig iron $8.62, whereas in giving the items of 
cost you said that the cost. of mining the Lake Superior ore 
was 73 cents, and that the royalties and other charges made 
the ore cost $1.48, total cost at the mine; that the transpor- 
tation to the lake was 73 cents and by water on the lake 72 
cents, making the total cost of transportation $1.45, making 
a total cost of $2.88 a ton. Now, estimating at the same 
average, that gave the total cost of a ton of ore at Chicago, 
at your works, at $2.88, whereas you make your estimate in 
estimating the cost of ore $4.70 a ton. I wish you would ex- 
plain to the committee wherein the difference comes. 

Mr. Gary: The difference is due to the fact that the fig- 
ures you quote are based on actual mining and transporta- 
tion cost to lower lake ports (which figures of cost would 
apply only to ore smelted in furnaces located on the lake 
shore), while the costs I furnished were the average for ore 
used at all our furnaces, inland as well as on the lakes, and 
also to the fact that the figure of $4.70 includes the profit 
to the ore mining companies. You have a total of what? 

Mr. Underwood: I have $2.88. 

Mr. Gary: It should be $4.70. 

Mr. Underwood: The difference between $4.70 and $2.88 
is profit? 

Mr. Gary: Yes: the profit to the mining company and 
transportation from lakes to inland furnaces. The difference 
between the average cost of all ore at lower lake ports to the 
ore mining interests and the average cost of such ore to the 
manufacturing interests using it at their furnaces is equal to 
$3.30 per ton of pig iron. This difference represents the 
profit to the mining interests and the transportation from 
lower lake ports to furnaces. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, on the coke. In estimating the 
cost of coke at $3.93, was that estimate made of the cost of 
coke at Chicago? 

Mr. Gary: No; $4.15 is the average cost of coke in pig 
iron at all furnaces. At Chicago the cost for coke in a ton 
of iron is more, about $5.73, or $8 for transportation and 
$2.73 for the coke. 

Mr. Underwood: That is the average cost of the produc- 
tion of coke at all the furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Underwood: Does that include the profit to the 
mining company? 

Mr. Gary: Yes: 54 cents per gross ton of coke. 

Mr. Underwood: Then you figure that the cost of coke 
to a ton of pig iron is $4.15. Will you eliminate the profit 
from that item, and give us what it would be without the 
profit—the actual cost? 

Mr. Gary: It would be about 60 cents less per ton; not 
quite. It would be $4.15 less 60 cents. 





Mr. Underwood: That would make it about $3.55? 

Mr. Gary: That is about it, $38.55 to $3.60. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, as to the lime rock. You esti- 
mated the cost of lime rock at 49 cents. Is that the cost of 
lime rock at the Chicago furnaces, or is that the average at 
all your works? 

Mr. Gary: The average. 

Mr. Underwood: What is the profit you included in that? 

Mr. Gary: It is not in it. 

Mr. Underwood: The item of 16 cents for scrap. Is it 
the usual practice of your furnace business to include scrap 
in the manufacture? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Underwood: Is there any profit in that, or is that 
cost? 

Mr. Gary: That is cost. 

Mr. Underwood: Labor and operation. Is that the aver- 
age cost of all your works? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Underwood: I suppose that the cost at the various 
works differs materially, though, as to labor and operation? 

Mr. Gary: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Underwood: I suppose the most improved furnaces 
are at Gary and Pittsburgh, are they not? 

Mr. Gary: Youngstown, Lorain and Cleveland. We have 
some good furnaces at various points. 

Mr. Underwood: Is there much difference in the cost of 
operation between your plants? 

Mr. Gary: The new furnaces at Gary are not yet in 
operation. There are furnaces at South Chicago, Lorain, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Youngstown whose cost is very 
nearly the same, but, of course, I am speaking now of the 
most modern and latest furnaces. Their cost is considerably 
less than a great many other furnaces which we operate. 

Mr. Underwood: I figure that the difference in cost be- 
tween the statement this morning that it included the profit 
on coke and ore, and what it is with that eliminated amounts 
to $2.65. Is there any other difference in those figures that 
stands for profits? Taking that $2.65 out, does that elim- 
inate all the profit there was? 

Mr. Gary: It does not. There is some profit on trans- 
portation. Of course, the United States Steel Corporation 
is the owner of subsidiary corporations, which corporations 
own, as an independent investment, various railroads; two 
important railroads in Minnesota; the Bessemer Railroad, 
running from the lakes to Pittsburgh, and the steamship line 
consisting of, say, 110 steel boats on the lakes; and those 
transportation lines are given a profit amounting to the dif- 
ference of the actual cost to the companies and the price 
which they receive, and they receive the same prices that 
other railroads or other boats doing similar business would 
receive. In other words, they are treated as an independent 
investment and get the ordinary profits. 

Mr. Underwood: Of course, that is very proper and very 
necessary ; but can you say, in estimating your profits to the 
transportation companies, you only estimate a profit which 
would be equal to that which a person shipping the same 
freight by an independent company would have to pay? 

Mr. Gary: Exactly. 

Mr. Underwood: Then the actual cost, not eliminating 
the profits of transportation cost that any furnace would have 
to pay, of your producing a ton of pig iron at Chicago 
would be $12.75, about—eliminating the profits on the coke 
and the ore? 

Mr. Gary: It is not that much, is it? I think your fig- 
ures must be wrong. 

Mr. Underwood: I subtracted $2.05 for ore and 60 cents 
for coke. That would be $2.65, which, deducted from $15.30, 
according to my figures, leaves $12.65. 

Mr. Gary: $12.65 is about the average for all furnaces, 
but at those furnaces located at Chicago and Pittsburgh, the 
cost referred to is about $12, 

Mr. Underwood: Now, where do you bring your coke 
from? 

Mr. Gary: From Pocahontas, and some from the Con- 
nellsville region. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, what is the transportation 
charge? 

Mr. Gary: Two dollars and thirty-five cents from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago; the same from Pocahontas to Chicago. 
That is a net ton. 

Mr. Underwood: How much would it be to a ton of pis 
iron? 

Mr. Gary: You would have to add to the same percent- 
age. I have forgotten just what the percentage of increase 
is, but if the percentages are kept it would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $2.80, would it not? My assistant says he thinks 
it would be about $3, because this is a net ton. 

Mr. Underwood: I would like to have you make the same 
estimate as to your Pittsburgh furnaces, so we can get that 
estimate. How much more does it cost you to carry your 
ore, per ton of ore and per ton of pig iron, to the Pittsburgh 
plant? 

Mr. Gary: Well, you add the freight rate from Conneaut, 
say, to Pittsburgh, which would be $1.18. The rate is the 
same on the independent railroads. 
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Mr. Underwood: That would be 
Ii you will kindly figure what that 
iron, I will be obliged. 

Mr. Gary: It is $2.16. 

Mr. Underwood: So that it would cost you $2.16 more 
to land that ore to make a ton of pig iron at Pittsburgh than 
it would at Chicago. 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Underwood: 
coke. 

Mr. Gary: Coke would be at the rate of 70 cents a ton 
for the transportation. 

Mr. Underwood: And in a ton of iron that would amount 
to how much? 

Mr. Gary: About 99 cents. 

Mr. Underwood: Then on pig iron at Pittsburgh it would 
cost you $2.16 more to get your ore there, and it would cost 
you $2.15 less to get your coke. 

Mr. Gary: You are getting into our secrets fast. 

Mr. Underwood: I do not intend to do that, but the com- 
mittee wants to balance these things, because the freight rate 
will depend on where you are shipping from. 

Mr. Gary: Yes. Of course, in locating our new furnaces, 
in extending our works, the cost of assembly is one of the 
important elements to be considered, as you know by exper! 


$1.18 per ton of ore. 
means per ton of pig 


I would like to get the same figures on 


ence. 

Mr. Underwood: Can you give us the cost of 
the ore and coal mines where you operate? 

Mr. Gary: I haven't it figured in tons. 
the rate per day. 

Mr. Underwood: Are the wages for ore mining in the 
Mesaba Range and in Pennsylvania and in Alabama any- 
thing like equal, or is there a difference in the cost? 

Mr. Gary: I have no statistics in regard to Tennessee, 
but we hope to get down to a good basis there. I don’t hes- 
itate to say we cannot manufacture there as cheaply as the 
Woodward Company. 

Mr. Underwood: 
Woodward Company. 


labor in 


I can give you 


That is quite a compliment to the 

Mr. Gary: The average earnings per man per day, out- 
side of administrative positions, in manufacturing compa- 
nies in 1907 was $2.48; in coal and coke companies, $2.39; 
in ore mining companies, $2.46; in transportation compa- 
nies, $2.44; in other sundry companies, $1.92; a total aver- 
age of $2.42, as against $2.26 in 1902. Of course, with your 
knowledge of the Birmingham District, you personally know 
something about the advantage we have there, but I cannot 
give you those figures. I did not bring them. 

Mr. Underwood: I would like to ask you where is the 
place where you dispose of your product from your pig iron 
furnaces. Do you convert it into finished product? 

Mr. Gary: So far as possible, and to a large extent—it 
is not true of every locality—but ever since we were organ- 
ized we have been more and more concentrating, with the 
idea of making each plant complete in itself. 

Mr. Underwood: Where is the radius of 
finished product from your Chicago furnaces? 
zone in which you dispose of that product? 

Mr. Gary: West, Northwest and Southeast. 

Mr. Underwood: In that zone you will have a differen- 
tial in your favor on freight rates over any imported iron or 
steel, will you not? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, as to your Southern properties, 
the Birmingham property, where is the zone in which you 
dispose of those products? 

Mr. Gary: Well, South and Southwest from that point, 
mostly. We could not go to the Eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, as to your Eastern plants, where 
is the zone in which they would dispose of their products? 

Mr. Gary: Well, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Chicago District, or about that, I should think. 

Mr. Underwood: Leaving out the territory in that zone, 
where do you dispose of your Eastern product, taking the 
point of comparison in this country as New York or the At- 
lantic seaboard, and your point to reach the market at Pitts- 
burgh, which I suppose is a central point for most of your 
finished products in the Eastern market? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; for the majority of the tonnage. 

Mr. Underwood: The zone in which the Pittsburgh plants 
operate lies between Chicago and the Atlantic Ocean? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, assuming that the foreign manu- 
facturer had his plant in New York City, or along the sea- 
board line where the principal boats land, that his plant was 
located there, and he was competing with you, I want to 
know in that territory in whose favor would be the differen- 
tial on freight rates—that is, domestic freight rates—not for- 
eign freight rates. 

Mr. Gary: The rate from Germany, for instance, would 
be, on rails, $1.60, and from Pittsburgh to thé same point 
$2.50, so that it would be in favor of the foreigner 90 cents 
a ton. 

Mr. Underwood : 
City, how much? 

Mr. Gary: Two dollars and a half. 
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Mr. Underwood: But I was figuring on the entire terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Gary: The average of the district? 

Mr, Underwood: Yes; because, you see, the foreign com 
petitor has got to go in here. 

Mr. Gary: I cannot give you the point where they would 
come together. Of course, it would depend upon the prod 
uct. If it was billets delivered to a finishing mill situated 
inland, your suggestion wonld apply. It would not apply 
to rails, because rails would be delivered to the railroad at 
its Eastern terminus. 

Mr. Underwood: On pig iron from Germany to this coun- 
try, of course, I know the rate varies very greatly, from prac- 
tically nothing to a good high freight rate. 

Mr. Gary: Yes; it is carried as ballast, sometimes. 

Mr. Underwood: What is the freight rate from the Eng- 
lish coast? 

Mr. Gary: Just the same. 

Mr. Underwood: Can you give us some information, if 
you have it, of the cost of production of pig iron in Ger- 
many and in Great Britain? 

Mr. Gary: I cannot give you the cost at all the places, 
but we have had a pretty careful inquiry made in regard to 
it, and I would say that for the production of large quanti- 
ties of pig iron, the lowest cost is in the Lorraine District. 
where they produce at about $8.50 per ton. There are some 
furnaces which produce at $7.75, but I would not think in 
large enough quantities to make it a very important ques- 
tion when considered in comparison with our own. 

Mr. Underwood: I have been laboring under the impres- 
sion that on account of the material in the German iron and 
steel districts being farther apart it costs considerably more 
to assemble the raw material there than it does in the Eng- 
lish districts, 

Mr. Gary: There is a great deal of iron there and a great 
deal of coal. Take, for instance, the works at Neunkirchen 
as an illustration. The coal is in the immediate vicinity of 
the furnaces and mills, and the ore is within 25 or 30 miles. 

Mr. Underwood: Would that be an average throughout 
the German District? 

Mr. Gary: No; I think, perhaps, it would be more dis- 
tant than that, but it is low. Their costs are low all through 
that district. Of course, their labor is very low, as you know. 

Mr. Underwood: What would you estimate as the cost 
of the production of a ton of pig iron, if you know, in Eng- 
land? 

Mr. Gary: That is aboypt $10; $8.50 is the best cost in the 
Lorraine-Luxemburg District. 

The Chairman: But not in all Germany? 

Mr. Gary: Not in all Germany. I think it is about $11. 
That is my impression. In the Lorraine-Luxemburg District 
the average is about $9.50. 

Mr. Clark: The Lorraine and Luxemburg 
the place where the materials are the closest 
any place in Europe; are they not? 

Mr. Gary: I think that is probably so, not including Eng- 
land. In England the native ores and the coal are very close 
together. England makes cheap iron. I have the figures 
somewhere. I think it is about $10.25. The Cleveland cost 
is $9, in my figures. 

Mr. Underwood: 
furnaces there? 

Mr. Gary: No; I have not the average. They are higher 
than that, though—the average of all English furnaces. Of 
course, it is the low man we have to contend with; but that 
is a matter of argument. That is not a question. 

Mr. Underwood: You say it would be about $9, as the 
low price? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. y have immense tonnages of ore in 
Germany; not so much in England, but they have at least 
1,000,000,000 tons left in England, I think. 

Mr. Underwood: In your estimate of cost at-the fur- 
nace for labor and operation you included the overhead 
charges, did you? I mean the office charges and so on. 

Mr. Gary: No; the administration charges all go to the 
finished product. 

Mr. Underwood: 
a day or two 
whether you 
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Mr. Schwab, when he was on the stand 

ago, made this statement, and I will ask you 
agree with him or not. He stated that the cost 
of labor in a ton of pig iron in this country and in England 
was about the same, but it was due to the increased efficiency 
of American labor in this country over that of the English 
labor, which was due to the improved methods of production 
and improved plants in this country over those in Great 
sritain and Germany. 

Mr. Gary: I think that is probably correct, as applied to 
pig iron. It is not true as applied to some steel products, 
by a good deal. 

Mr. Underwood: By reason of that increased efficiency 
of methods here, in your judgment, does that increase the 
cost of the plants here over those in England to any extent? 

Mr. Gary: It certainly does. 

Mr. Cockran: Do you say you do not include, in this 
deduction you make, the profit which your company makes 
on transportation? 

Mr. Gary: No; I do not give credit for that. 
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Mr. Cockran: Could you give us some statement of about 
how much that would be? Let me see if I understand you 
correctly. I understood you to say that your cost of trans- 
portation by rail to the lower lake ports—Chicago, Cleveland, 
Lorain and Ashtabula—is $1.42 for the ore. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. Gary: I think so. 

Mr. Cockran: What proportion of that is profit? 

Mr. Gary: I can give you those figures if you think they 
are important. I have them. That is, if it is important in 
considering this question to know what the profit to the 
carrying companies is, of course, I will give it. 

Mr. Cockran: No; I am asking for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the cost of the raw material to you. 

Mr. Gary: That is susceptible of two constructions. 

Mr. Cockran: I understand that. I want to get the in- 
formation from whatever point of view you look at it. 

Mr. Gary: From the standpoint of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the cost of pig iron is the manufacturing 
cost, which I have given you, less any credits the corpora- 
tion gets by reason of its outside investments which are con- 
nected with that particular industry or that branch. 

Mr. Cockran: I understand that, but to get at the actual 
status of the industry of the country, it seems to me we will 
have to get information as the returns that come back to the 
company by reason of that very condition you have described 

not by any means with an idea of criticising it. 

Mr. Gary: If you think it material to this inquiry I 
will give it. 

Mr. Cockran: From the deductions you make by reason 
of the profits upon ore and coke, it seems to me your owner- 
ship of the transportation companies is just as complete 
as your ownership of the coke and ore, and we might as 
well have it. 

Mr. Dalzell: The transportation is common to all the 
companies. 

Mr. Cockran : 
panies. 

Mr. Gary: It would not strike me in the same way for 
this reason: the United States Steel Corporation, owning 
control of the railroads, so far as the cost of the manufacture 
of iron and steel is concerned, is no different than what it 
would be if you owned that railroad. That is the point. 

Mr. Cockran: I understand all that, but I think it is also 
important, or at least valuable, that the methods by which 
your economies are accomplished should be thoroughly under- 
stood. It is just as important to you as to the committee. 
If there is any objection to it I do not insist upon it, but 
for the completeness of the inquiry I do not see any reason 
why we should not get before us to what extent the company 
profits by its control of transportation lines. 

Mr. Gary: Taking into account all of the ore which we 
use, the profit to the transportation companies by land and 
by water averages, on the whole of it, 55% cents per ton. 
That is the net profit. 

Mr. Cockran: You have to carry the ore for your com- 
petitors as well as for yourselves? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Bonynge: You actually pay for the transportation 
of this ore, do you? You actually make a real payment 
for it? 

Mr. Gary: Oh, yes: certainly. 

Mr. Bonynge: And if you did not own the transportation 
company you would pay the same amount or a different 
amount? 

Mr. Gary: Just the same amount. 

Mr. Cockran: That is perfectly clear. 

Mr. Gary: Mr. Cockran, you asked a question this morn- 
ing that I would like to give you information in regard to. 
I think you had an impression that 40 cents a ton was pretty 
large for depreciation of the furnaces, and therefore it is 
only right to tell you the basis for that. Our modern fur- 
naces produce about 140,000 tons a year, which, at 40 cents 
a ton, would be $56,000 per furnace. We think the life of 
the furnace is about 20 years. That would be $1,120,000 in 
20 years. That represents just about the cost of the fur- 
nace. In other words, we intend to have those figures 
accurate. 

Mr. Clark: You say that you charge off 40 cents a ton 
for depreciation of your ore mines; but if you take out 
enough to make up for the ore that you dig out of the ground 
that ought not to be charged in as a part of the expense of 
making the pig iron, ought it? If you hold out enough now 
in this calculation to recoup you on the ore that you actually 
take out of the ground, that is so much profit, and ought 
to be charged up on the other side, too, ought it not, as well 
as on the debit side? 

Mr. Gary: I do not see it, that way. 

Mr. Clark: Well, if you do not see it that way, then you 
have always got as much on hand as you started with, theo- 
retically, and you never diminish the amount of ore, and yet 
you charge 40 per cent. off for the depreciation of the ores. 
That is what I could not understand about it. If there is 
suuch a thing as using up an acre of land, for instance, and 
you charge off enough depreciation to pay for the acre of 
land, then you are just exactly where you started, are 
you not? 
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Mr. Gary: But we have not got the land. 

Mr. Clark: But you have got the stuff to buy the 
land with? 

Mr. Gary: That is our capital, which we keep intact. 

Mr. Underwood: When you sell your ore, you mean, you 
depreciate your capital stock and make an attempt to re- 
imburse that capital stock? 

Mr. Gary: Certainly ; we take it right out of the capital, 
40 cents; and we put the capital back. As a matter of 
fact, as I said this morning, Mr. Clark, it would not be 
possible to buy this quality of ore at any such price. 

Mr. Clark: That is admitted. 

Mr. Gary: We charge that 40 cents in order to keep 
our capital intact. That is the object of it. 

Mr. Clark: Will not the Illinois coal make coke as good 
as the Connellsville coal? 

Mr. Gary: No; it is not practicable up to date. 

Mr. Clark: They do make good coke out there. Is not 
this coke business now a sort of fashion, and do you not 
prefer that because it does come from Connellsville? 

Mr. Gary No; if you could discover a way of prac 
tically satisfying us to that effect you would be a rich man 
very suddenly. 

Mr. Clark: I wish I could. 

Mr. Gary: The best Illinois coal is cokable, but in the 
first place it is very high in sulphur, which could be elim- 
inated at a certain cost; but worse than that, the physical 
structure is such that it is not practicable. It will not carry 
the burden in the furnace. We own quite a substantial 
acreage of Illinois coal, and would be very glad to utilize 
it for coke. We could buy a great deal more at a very low 
price, and we have other contracts whereby we get that coal 
for steam purposes, and it would be an immense saving if 
that coal were cokable. 

Mr. Clark: Do you make any considerable 
chareoal products? 

Mr. Gary: No; we do not make any. 


amount of 


Mr. Randell: If any foreign products were really to com- 
pete with you, they would have to be sold in New York City, 
or they would have to pay an additional freight to the point 
of consumption? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Randell: Whether it was a railroad rail or any other 
product, the same thing would apply, would it not? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Randell: Because either the importer would have to 
ship the rails to the point of consumption, or the railroad 
would have to carry it. It would have to be transported. 
That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; I think it is only fair, as that is an 
argumentative question, it seems to me to let me give you 
what are facts. 

Mr. Randell: Certainly. 

Mr. Gary: Not that our company is so much interested 
in it, perhaps, but assuming you could make pig iron in the 
Lorraine District at $8.50, as I think you can, the cost of 
conversion there into billets would be about $5 a ton. That 
would be $13.50. 

Mr. Randell : 
testimony ? 

Mr. Gary: No; I have not. You add the freight charges, 
say, $3, and it would be $16.50 for the billets in New York. 
Now, the cost of conversion at the Eastern furnaces and 
mills -is not less than $5, and, including all legitimate 
charges, I do not believe they can make pig iron for less 
than $15. Fifteen dollars and $5 would be $20. In other 
words, the German billets would be laid down in New York 
at $16.50, whereas the Eastern mills at their mills would 
have to pay $20 for the same thing. That would be their 
cost, or, laid down in New York, the cost of transportation 
added. Of course, I admit that is argumentative, and I only 
give you the facts and make the point to make the facts 
clear. As I say, it applies to these Eastern furnaces and 
Eastern mills. 

Mr. Randell: Then the fact of the matter is—I am ask- 
ing the question if it is not a fact—that without any tariff 
on any of these products, the iron manufacturer in this coun- 
try can control the American market as against the foreigner. 

Mr. Gary: Did you say can or can not? 

Mr. Randell: Can he not do it? 

Mr. Gary: My figures do not seem to show that. 

Mr. Randell: He cannot control it? 

Mr. Gary: No; that is true of various other products. 

Mr. Randell: Then, under present conditions, is it mate- 
rial to me what your answer is? I want to get at the facts. 

Mr. Gary: That is all you will get, of course. 

Mr. Randell: That is what I am after. 

Mr. Gary: It is very material to me what I answer. 

Mr. Randell: The American manufacturers, you say, can- 
not control the American market? 

Mr. Gary: I do not say that controlling the market 

Mr. Randell: That is a very plain question. 

Mr. Gary: It is a very unfortunate question. 
can control any market. 

Mr. Randell: Some people can control some markets, and 
do. 


I thought you had been over that in your 
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Mr. Gary: For how long a time? The man who at- 
tempts to control any market, up or down, is soon in the 
poorhouse. 

Mr. Randell: Some people take a very circuitous route 
and go through diamond mines before they get to the poor- 
house; but whether that is true or not, I only want to get 
an answer to the question I propound, so that I may under- 
stand from my standpoint what the conditions are. 

Mr. Gary: You say you ask for conclusions? 

Mr. Randell: No matter what may be the con- 
ditions in this country are such that, in your opinion, the 
iron manufacturers cannot control the American market 
without the help of the tariff. Is that your opinion? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; it is. You are speaking of the manu- 
facturers generally? 

Mr. Randell: Of the iron producers. 

Mr. Gary: I have made no answer in regard to the 
United States Steel Corporation. I don’t know. I think, 
with reductions in the tariff, the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration would endeavor to take care of itself; but I think 
many, if not most, of our competitors would soon be out of 
business and we would have the field. 

Mr. Randell: Then, from a selfish standpoint, it would 
be to the interest of the United States Steel Corporation to 
take the tariff off? 

Mr. Gary: You might think so, but I do not. I think 
it would be the worst thing that could happen to the United 
States Steel Corporation, because the people would not stand 
it. We do not want those conditions, and instead of trying 
to bring about such conditions as that, we have done what 
we could, fairly and justly, to prevent it and to assist our 
competitors. 

Mr. Randell: Now, is it not a fact that men who own 
and contro] the iron interests also to a large extent own 
and control the railroad interests and _ transportation 
facilities? 

Mr. Gary: Well, just to how large an extent I can’t 
say, but not to an extent that I think influences the question 
of prices in the slightest. 

Mr. Randell: I did not ask you that, because that is a 
conclusion. You might think one thing and somebody else 
another. I was getting at the fact. Is it not a fact that 
the interests are largely controlled by the same men and the 
same interests? 

Mr. Gary: I don’t think so. 

Mr. Randell: Then the railroad stocks are owned by en- 
tirely different men who own the steel stock? 

Mr. Gary: Well, entirely is one word. You used one 
word in one question and another word in another question. 
There are some men who have interests in steel] manufac- 
tures and in railrozding, both. 

Mr. Randell: They are men of large interests in both, 
as a rule, are they not? 

Mr. Gary: I don’t think so. 

Mr. Randell: The men who have the largest interests 
in the steel business have large interests and a certain 
amount of controlling and directing interest in railroads. Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. Gary: I don’t think so. 

Mr. Randell: Then, according to your opinion, the in- 
terests that operate the iron and steel industries have no 
power or control] in reference to the regulation of railroads? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; that is my opinion. I have been up 
against the question too many times to agree with you. 

Mr. Randell: You have never been trying to get lower 
rates, have you? 

Mr. Gary: Yes, indeed; and I have had a great many 
discussions in regard to the price of rails with these people. 
That does not contradict what Mr. Schwab said, as applied 
to certain railroads and certain manufacturing companies. 
For instance, if a certain railroad is receiving large amounts 
of freight from a manufacturing company located on its 
lines, then the business between those two proceeds without 
any friction; but we sell rails to large numbers of railroads 
who have no business of that kind. 

Mr. Randell: I did not mean to ask you if the people who 
own the steel industry own the largest per cent. of all the 
railroads in the United States, but the railroads that they 
need to use. They have interests in them, have they not? 

Mr. Gary: To some extent. It is not a question of the 
interests. It is a question of freights, a question of the inter- 
change of business, not a question of interest in the securities 
of one company or the other. 

Mr. Randell: Take it that they consider their interests 
are the same. Then is not this the practical situation, that 
the steel industry and the railroad transportation business, 
having a community of interests, that the high freight rates 
are tolerated by the steel companies and the high prices of 
steel are tolerated by the railroad companies, and it all comes 
out finally to the consumer, and the steel company, being a 
producer, and the railroad company, being the carrier, which 
is also a producer, simply pool issues and get the benefit of 
a higher price, which is protected by a tariff on the steel 
product? 

Mr. Gary: I know of no case where that is a fact; where 
your premises are justified by the facts. 

Mr. Randell: When, in your opinion, will the steel indus- 
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try get strong enough so that it can maintain itself just as 
an independent industry, without having to tax the balance 
of the country to support it, if you ever thought about that 
proposition? 

Mr. Gary: You might as well ask me how long a string 
is as to ask me in regard to the future. 

Mr. Randell: I might as well ask you how long the Gov- 
ernment will last, or something like that. 

Mr, Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Randell: In other words, the proposition is to keep it 
everlastingly. 

Mr. Gary: But in reference to that question, outside of 
the net profits realized by the corporation and the value of 
its raw products, everything is paid to labor goes to labor. 

Mr. Randell: I am glad you mentioned that subject. I 
want to ask you about that. My understanding is that all 
this tariff and everything is for the benefit of labor. 

Mr. Gary: No; you don’t understand that from me. 

Mr. Randell: I have understood it from most people who 
have been here, and it has always been the cry in every tar- 
iff bill. It is the cry of the Republican party. We will not 
discuss those things. I want to get at the facts. I wanted 
you to tell me the fact, if it is—and I take it to be the fact, 
because it has been testified to by various witnesses here who 
are not antagonistic to your interests—that in reference to 
food products, the cheapest, the most uninviting kinds of 
food are imported and brought to the different parts of the 
country here and consumed among the mill towns and among 
the laboring people; that the most uninviting, unwholesome 
and the commonest food is the kind that is sold to these peo- 
ple. Do you know where that is? 

Mr. Gary: I doubt the statement of fact, to begin with. 

Mr. Randell: Then you could not give an opinion on it? 

Mr. Gary: Therefore I could not; no. 

Mr. Randell: Now, in reference to clothes. People have 
been here before this committee, and everything that wants 
a tariff seems to think they must keep out the coarser cloth- 
ing. We find further testimony that the commonest, mean- 
est, most undesirable clothing is the kind that is bought by 
the laboring people who are in the manufacturing business. 
Can you explain why that is, if they are going to get any 
benefit from this tariff? 

Mr. Dalzell: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we 
wandered a long way from the point at issue here. 

Mr. Randell: With all due respect to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, it seems to me we have not wandered as far 
as, perhaps, the investigation did yesterday on the peanut 
question, when it came to tariff matters. 

The Chairman: Of course, the important inquiry here is 
the difference of cost of foreign ore and pig iron and ore 
and pig iron in this country. If you will tell me that, I 
will not have much trouble adjusting the rate of duty. That 
is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Randell: Mr. Chairman, my idea was that it might 
be well that the tariff he is asking for in reference to this 
commodity be done away with in the interest of the labor- 
ing man, and my questions were directed in reference to 
that matter. 

Mr. Gary: You ask me why the workingmen use the 
cheapest kind of goods for clothing? 

Mr. Randell: Why the commonest clothing, not merely 
for the laborer, but for the community, for his family—the 
cheapest and most undesirable clothing is sent to those sec- 
tions where they have manufacturing establishments? 

Mr. Gary: Of course, the obvious answer is that the 
workingman is influenced a good deal like other people, and 
that if he is disposed to. be economical and saving he will 
buy and wear the goods which he can get at the lowest 
price. 

Mr. Randell: If your idea is that it is on account of his 
being saving, then I will ask if it is not a fact that it has 
taken all his wages, and he has saved practically nothing, 
but that, on the contrary, he is coming and asking a contin- 
uation and in some cases an increase of the tariff in order 
to permit him to work more than half time, in order to give 
him a chance to work more than half time? 

Mr. Fordney: Before you answer that question, let me 
ask you this: Do you know whether the men who work for 
you wear any different clothes than the average laboring 
men elsewhere? 

Mr. Gary: No; I do not. I think they are fully as well 
dressed. I should like to have you see a picture that was 
taken a short time ago at our Vandergrift mill in Pennsyl- 
vania, showing drawn up in front of the public park about 
20 automobiles, owned by our own employees and operated 
by them. 

Mr. Randell: They were the high priced men. 

Mr. Gary: Well, they were the rollers in the mills. They 
get good wages compared with the foreign wages. I could 
give you, if I were talking tariff, some facts concerning our 
with workingmen abroad that I 
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workingmen as* compared 
believe would astonish you. 
Mr. Randell: Have you any pictures of any of the soup 
houses ? 
Mr. Gary: Well, we used all sorts of houses during the 
last year, taking care of our men temporarily who were out 
of employment. I don’t think that is any crime. 











Mr. Randell: Let me ask you this question. It is not 
a question of tariff; it is a question of humanity for the 
country. 

Mr. Gary: The tariff question is a question of business, 
I think. 

Mr. Randell: It is a question of humanity, from my 
standpoint; it may be a question of business with you. 
What is the trouble in your industry that makes it so fre- 
quently the case that there are too many men for the work, 
so that you can only give them about half time each, and 
you have to work some a while and others a while, so as to 
support all, and you are unable to give them a full day’s 
work? 

Mr. Gary: That is, what produces panics, do you mean? 

Mr. Randell: No; what produces that condition? 

Mr. Gary: When there is no panic? 

Mr. Randell: Yes. ’ 

Mr. Gary: There are various things. One would be, for 
instance, large quantities of foreign products brought into 
this country at a price our people could not compete with, 
reducing our production of some of our mills, and to that 
extent throwing our people out of employment. That is one 
reason. 

Mr. Randell: You mean to say, then, that the foreign 
production, even with the present tariff, has made all that 
calamity for the laboring man in this country? 

Mr. Gary: What calamity do you refer to? 

Mr. Randell: The time you are talking about. You said 
it occurred when there was not a panic, or between panics. 

Mr. Gary: I have not fixed any time nor spoken of any 
calamity. 

Mr. Gaines: Judge, you have not stated, have you, that 
there is any such condition prevailing in your business now? 

Mr. Gary: No. 

Mr. Gaines: Or that there has been in the last few 
years? 

Mr. Gary: There has not. 

Mr. Randell: Do you mean to say such a condition has 
not existed? 

Mr. Gary: I mean to say during the last year the volume 
of business has not been as great as it was before that time. 
At the present time it is pretty good. 

The Chairman: It is hardly fair to ask the witness to 
prophesy about what would happen. 

Mr. Randell: I am not asking him to be a prophet or a 
patriarch, either. 

The Chairman: It comes pretty close to it. 

Mr. Randell: The chairman evidently did not under- 
stand my question. I was not asking this gentleman to 
prophesy. I would not take him for a prophet. 

The Chairman: You were asking him whether if such 
and such conditions existed they would not be employed 
for the full time. 

Mr. Randell: I asked him what was the cause, more as 
a philosopher and historian than as a prophet. 

The Chairman: Proceed, Mr. Randell. We will stay 
with you. I want to say to the gentlemen who are here upon 
other matters that the committee will probably sit until 7 
o’clock, and take a recess for an hour for dinner, and con- 
tinue until we get through. 

Mr. Randell: As the chairman is restless with reference 
to time, I will ask this question and quit. I have taken 
up too much time, 

The Chairman: Certainly not; but there are a number 
of gentlemen here and I do not want them to go away. 

Mr. Randell: I would hate to discommode them in any 
way. Can you explain to me why it is that under your 
present system there are so many men who have no other 
business except to work in your manufactories, and still 
cannot get an average of more than about half time to work? 

Mr. Gary: Unless you refer to times of panic, I think 
your assumption is wrong. This will answer your question, 
I think. In 1905, 1906 and 1907, at our mills, labor was so 
scarce that a good deal of the time we had difficulty in get- 
ting as many men as we needed. During the last year the 
conditions have been different, but since the election condi- 
tions have been improving. 

Mr. Randell: You have not answered my question as to 
whether or not there is a percentage of men commonly un- 
able to get work because you have more men there who de- 
pend upon that industry and upon it alone for work than 
you can give employment to? 

Mr. Gary: I don’t think that is true. 

Mr. Randell: Do you ordinarily, on the average, have a 
surplus of labor? 

Mr. Gary: At our mills? And exclusive of time of panic? 

Mr. Randell: Yes. 

Mr. Gary: We do not. 

Mr. Randell: Then you have full employment for all the 
men in your business? 

Mr. Gary: As a rule, yes; we do. That is the rule. 

Mr. Randell: And yet, with full employment their condi- 
tion, whatever it is, is chargeable to the wages that they get 
and the opportunities that they have and the expenses they 
are put to under the system in which they live? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; the conditions which I speak of are the 
result of wages paid in this country as compared with wages 
paid in other countries. 
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Mr. Randell: And to make a long matter short, if you 
will excuse the expression, the condition that the laboring 
man is under, whether it is good or bad, is by your admission 
the result of the environment about him, by reason of the 
institutions, and the laws that control your business there? 

Mr. Gary: Of course, I don’t state that or admit that, 
because during the last year this country has been passing 
through a panic, not resulting from any question concerning 
which you have been talking, the tariff or this investigation, 
and that has brought about certain conditions with refer- 
ence to the laboring men. 

Mr. Randell: Then previous to the panic he was the natu- 
ral result of his environment there. Is that right? 

Mr. Gary: The conditions of our mills and furnaces as I 
have stated them; yes. 

The Chairman: Judge, I want to ask you one or two 
questions about this same subject: What is the cost at which 
ore can be laid down in New York from Germany before the 
duty is paid—at what price? 

Mr. Gary: No; I cannot answer that, because I have not 
the separate mining costs and the royalties and things of that 
sort. I have no figures on that. I know about the cost of 
iron or billets, but the ore I could not give it. 

The Chairman: I would like to have you put that in 
later, and then I would like to have you show the relative 
richness in iron of the American ore and the English ore 
and the German ore. 

Mr. Gary: I cannot give you that exactly; but I think 
it requires about 3 tons of German ore to 2 tons of our ore. 
I would not be surprised if English ore was about the same. 
Their processes are somewhat different. They make basic 
iron in Germany, largely; they import some ore from Swe 
den, some from Spain, but more from Sweden; and Belgium, 
I think, for instance, imports all its ore. That is why their 
tariff on ore is different from our tariff on ore. That ae 
counts for the difference, because they have to bring it in. 

The Chairman: Can you tell me what it would cost to 
lay down a ton of pig iron in New York, including the total 
cost of the iron, from Germany and also from Great Britain? 

Mr. Gary: I think about $11.50 from Germany to $12 
from England. Steel is still more favorable to Germany. 

The Chairman: Why, then, does not Germany drive you 
out of the market? Seven dollars and fifty cents and $4 
added would make $11.50, against your $15.50 cost. 

Mr. Gary: Eight dollars and fifty cents and $3 would be 
$11.50, and the tariff, $4, $15.50. If they had a surplus of 
iron at any time, of course it would come in here; it does 
come in here, lots of it. 

The Chairman: Then there is nothing but their need for 
it for their own manufacturing purposes that keeps it out? 

Mr. Gary: That is exactly right. Selling pig iron, Ger- 
man pig iron, would not pay them very well, and they can 
do very much better by converting it into steel of all kinds. 

The Chairman: Woul!d the same rule apply if the $4 were 
taken off the duty? 

Mr. Gary: Tiiat I cannot answer; I do not know. We 
are not very much interested in the question of iron; we buy 
pig iron. It pays better to convert it. They do a very large 
export business in the finished steel. 

Mr. Clark: Do you believe it would make any difference 
with the steel business if the tariff was taken off pig iron and 
ore? 

Mr. Gary: I cannot answer that question. It would be 
an opinion. 

The Chairman: We will go up to pig iron if you have 
not anything further to say there. 

Mr. Gary: The importations of pig iron in 1907 to this 
country were 489,440 tons, as I have it. 

Mr. Underwood: Here are the exact figures for 1907 as 
given by the statistics we have before us. Eliminating 
spiegeleisen and ferromanganese and ferrosilicon and tungs- 
ten, coming down strictly to pig iron, these statistics give 
366,706 tons, valued at $5,862,930, paying a duty of $1,- 
466,825; and the value of a unit, the average value of each 
ton that was imported, which does not include the duty, was 
$15.99. 

Mr. Clark: If the Europeans could lay their pig iron 
down in New York at the figures that have been agreed on 
here, and do not import any more than they do, how can you 
explain the fact that they do not come in and get more of 
our trade than they do? 

Mr. Gary: Business has been very good abroad for the 
last two years, up to a comparatively recent period; at least 
most of the time. That would account for it in a large 
measure. Then, when business is dull over there they would 
dump here, if they could, just as all countries do. 

Mr. Clark: It could not be possible that you estimate 
the cost of the American pig too high and the cost of this 
foreign pig a little too low, could it? 

Mr. Gary: I think our figures are accurate during this 
last summer. 

The Chairman: Where do you get your foreign figures? 

Mr. Gary: We had two men travel through the country 
this year visiting the furnaces and mills and going into that 
question very carefully, getting well acquainted with the 
local people, and while they may have been deceived at any 
place, I think not. In 1899—that is a long time ago—I was 
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at the furnaces and mills at Neunkirchen, where I found the 
lowest cost of manufacture, and I do not believe I was mis- 
taken there. If not, they were making basic iron at that 
point at that time for $6.50. 

Mr. Clark: We have it over and over here before this 
committee that if you give the foreigner the slightest profit 
imaginable he will send all the stuff he has got over here. 

Mr. Gary: Of course I do not like to characterize any 
other person’s testimony, but that would seem to be an ex- 
aggeration, if it covers the whole period. 

Mr. Clark: That is what I thought. 

Mr. Gary: At times that is true, but it is not true all 
the time. Every man gets the most he can for his product 
at particular times. 

Mr. Clark: Certainly. 

Mr. Gary: When business is dull they do in Germany 
what we do here—to keep their mills running and the men 
employed, they dump the surplus. 

Mr. Clark: I am glad you confirm my opinion about the 
correctness of this other theory that has been broached here 
so often. 

Mr. Gary: 
them. 

The Chairman: For a period of five years some of the 
manufacturers of iron and steel threw their 
the Bureau of Corporations for examination by 
balance sheets, and so forth, 


I am only giving you facts as I understand 


books open to 
experts, 
allowing them to look at thei1 
regarded by the 
individual company was 


companies as confidential, so far as each 
concerned, whatever figures’ they 


gave. Do you care to say whether your company did that 
or not? 


Mr. Gary: We did; we were the leaders. 

Mr. Clark: You do not know if the experts eX 
amined into the steel question who examined into the beef 
packing business and came back here and reported that the; 
only made 98 cents on a steer? 

Mr. Gary: I know they were not the same. 

Mr. Clark: I hope they were not. 

Mr. Gary: Mr. Clark, the examination in our case 0oc- 
cupied a period of, I think, two years. 

The Chairman: Five years. 

Mr. Gary: Nearly three years, and we furnished all the 
assistance we could. I think it was thoroughly done. 

The Chairman: You were allowed to go over the work 
with the department men and test it, I 
whether their work was correct or not? 

Mr. Gary: No; we have not been allowed that; 
ably we will be. 

Mr. Clark: Not any reflection on you or your company, 
but I was just wondering what kind of arithmeticians they 
had up there in that Bureau of Corporations when they got 
to the steer question, because I do know something about 
that. 

Mr. Gary: They have very competent men. I do not 
know any more than you do what the conclusion is. 

The Chairman: You have stated without any reservation 
that your company was examined with the others. I want 
to say to you that the total aggregate of the output of pig 
iron of the companies—there were certain companies ex- 
amined, including yours—was 93 per cent. of the total out- 
put in this country, and that the average cost of pig iron 
for the five years, including 1902 and 1906, was $14.01 a 
ton. The report gives the items in detail from beginning to 
end. 

Mr. Gary: 
preciation and overhead 
charges? 

The Chairman: I will read you the items it does include: 
Net total metallic mixture, coke, limestone, labor, steam, 
materials in repairs and maintenance, supplies and tools, 
miscellaneous and general works expenses, general expense, 
relining and renewals, depreciation, 39 cents, which is with- 
in a cent of what you put it; so I suppose you confirm the 
dep ciation. 

Mr. Gary: Of course, the basis is different, evidently. 
The cost last year, which I have given, must be considerably 
less than the cost this year, because when the mills are 
running full the cost is less, as one can see. In those fig- 
ures they certainly could have not allowed any profit to any 
of the mining companies. 

The Chairman: I should infer they did, perhaps; I am 
not disputing you. Of course, you are testifying, I am not; 
but I should infer that they did allow the profits on the 
coke and on the iron ore. 

Mr. Gary: Have you got, for instance, the cost of the 
ore in the furnace? 

The Chairman: Net total metallic mixture, $3.97; total, 
$7.30; coke, $3.37; total, $3.89. 

Mr. Gary: That is for 1902 to 1906, inclusive ; 
the average for the whole time? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Gary: The cost of ore has been materially increasing 
right along, very materially increasing, largely because of the 
reduction in metallic ore, the percentage of metallic ore in 
the ton of iron mined. 

The Chairman: It is not large according to your figures, 
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as I understood them this morning. Of course I could not 
repeat the figures given this morning, but I noticed at the 


time; I thought the percentage was very small. 
Mr. Gary: It is very much larger now than it was in 
1902. 


The Chairman: It says here: “The item of labor does 
not include, for much of the tonnage, the labor in unloading 
raw materials and in producing steam, which some com- 
panies include in the cost of raw materials and in the 
item steam. The tonnage covers 93 per cent. of the Bessemer 
pig iron made in the United States during the period.’’? The 
item of labor is put down as 77 cents, and, of course, when 
steam is put down at 12 cents, I understand that includes the 
cost of labor in making the steam, and so on with the other 
items, the cost of labor in the making of coke and producing 
iron ore and all the way through. Taking that into consider- 
ation, in connection with your statement this morning that 
the cost of your company was §2 less per ton for pig iron 
than that of the other companies—by the way, what per- 
centage of the pig iron did your company turn out during 
those five years? 

Mr. Gary: I cannot give it for five years, but I can give 
it for some period. Our percentage last year was 41.7 per 
cent. of the whole. 


The Chairman: How does that compare with 1902, for 
instance; did it increase it? 

Mr. Gary: No; our percentage has been decreasing a 
li ] 
littie. 


The Chairman: Then it was greater during this period 
of five years? 

Mr. Gary Yes. 

The Chairman: Do you think it 
cent. ? 

Mr. Gary: No; 45, I presume. About 45. 

The Chairman: Then the other companies were produc- 
ing 48 per cent., so that you were producing not quite half 
of what the other companies were. Your company, with the 
other six, produced 98 per cent. of the entire output? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

The Chairman: If you produced 45, of course the others 
produced 48, or a little more than you produced in the ag- 
gregate, and of course it would be fair to deduct from this 
general average about $1 per ton, because of the advantage 
which you had, showing that your total cost of production 
of pig iron during this period would be $13, or very close to 
that. Are you able to say whether that is correct? 

Mr. Gary: No; Iam not. The figures I have given here 
for last year are accurate, on the basis which I have given 
them. 

The Chairman: I want to ask you this question in that 
connection: You stated that the cost per ton of pig iron was 
larger this year because of the smaller production, and of 
course that is quite obvious, and there has been quite an 
addition to the cost per ton during this last year over a 
period of high production like 1907. You have not the fig- 
ures here to show the cost per ton before 1907? 

Mr. Gary: No; I have not, prior to that. 

The Chairman: The committee desires that you go back 
to 1906 as a normal year, 1907 being a boom year and a 
year of large importation of everything, because the people 
could not get enough of what they wanted and were willing 
to pay the foreign prices for the article, and we had such 
large importations, abnormal importations; 1906, we cal- 
culate, was a normal year, and of course figures on that 
would be more acceptable. I blame myself somewhat for not 
writing you to that effect, although you are here under 
subpena, but it would be, perhaps, more to the point if you 
had the figures for 1906, and still we are not entirely without 
them, because this statement from the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions includes the year 1906. We do not regard the present 
conditions, under the present conditions of the industries of 
the country, as the determining factor in fixing the amount 
of the tariff. 

Mr. Gary: That is right; I think that is right. But we 
will be glad to give you the figures for any year, all these 
years, and also give you the bases, so that you can determine 
how they are made up. 

The Chairman: Now, coming down to the making of steel 
rails, or up to it, how much pig iron does it take to make a 
ton of rail? What does the iron cost necessary to make a ton 
of steel rails, including the waste? 

Mr. Gary: The cost of pig iron and scrap used, exclusive 
of depreciation, was $15.06 per ton of iron in 1907. 

Mr. Dalzell: The cost of rails made by what process, Bes- 
semer? 

Mr. Gary: Bessemer. This is the way our cost of rails 
is made up. We start with the cost of pig iron and scrap 
used, exclusive of depreciation, $15.06; the conversion cost, 
pig iron to ingots, $2.88; ingots to rails, conversion cost, 
$3.22: depreciation, 84 cents. Then the administration and 
taxes, 81 cents. 

The Chairman: What do you make the total? 

Mr. Gary: Twenty-two dollars and eighty-one cents. 

The Chairman: The average cost was $22.23 for this 
factory during that period of which I spoke, including 1907. 

Mr. Gary: The basis, of course, is different ; it must be. 
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The Chairman: I think that you have included the item 
of taxation, which is not included in this estimate; I cannot 
set it out from any of these items. 

Mr. Gary: I think there is a difference, too, in the profit 
to the mining companies; there must be. 

The Chairman: I suppose the same rule holds good, that 
your company produces at least $2 a ton cheaper than your 
competitors ? 

Mr. Gary: Of course it does hold true that we can manu- 
facture cheaper than our competitors. 

The Chairman: The difference is as much as $2? 

Mr. Gary: Yes, 

The Chairman: So that your lower price was included in 
this table made up by the Bureau of Corporations? 

Mr. Gary: Apparently. 

The Chairman: The lowest cost reported of any com- 
pany for any year was 1905, $19.33; the average cost for 
1905 was $21.50. The difference would be $1.97. That 
would be within 8 cents of your $2 business. 

Mr. Gary: That must be giving credit to the manufac 
turer for some things that do not belong to him. 

Mr. Cockran: What might they be, for instance? 

The Chairman: I am told that experts were detailed to 
make these examinations and that they spent more than a 
year and had a sufficient corps of clerks and had expert steel! 
men to help them in the accounts. But coming to your last 
answer, will you tell me what you think might be excluded? 

Mr. Gary: The profit of the mining companies, for in- 
stance, 

The Chairman: But this was taken from your books, so 
that it would look as though it were excluded? 

Mr. Gary: It might not be made up in the same way. 

The Chairman: The other factories might not have done 
that. 

Mr. Gary: The figures which you give, in my judgment, 
represent the cost to our corporation; that is, it excludes 
all these items of cost, and if those are our figures, that is 
the basis. 

Mr. Dalzell: These are the average figures of seven com- 
panies. 

The Chairman: What percentage of the steel rails did 
you produce during the five years from 1902 to 1906, in- 
clusive? 

Mr. Gary: I think I have those figures somewhere 
about 50 per cent. 

The Chairman: This statement includes seven compa- 
nies which produced more than 93 per cent., so that in that 
you would have more than 50 per cent. as the average; but 
while you should only be a dollar under the general average, 
if your steel costs $2 less a ton, it would seem you would 
be $2 below. 

Mr. Gary: I do not think our railg cost $2 less than the 
others, from the manufacturer’s standpoint, probably. 

The Chairman: It would look as though, from the state- 
ment from your books, that it costs a good deal more than 
$2 less from this comparative statement that is made. 

Mr. Gary: I have not seen the figures. 

The Chairman: Have you any objection to the Bureau 
of Corporations giving over to us what was submitted to 
them originally as confidential, the results which they ob- 
tained? 

Mr. Gary: Do you mean for use by this committee? 

The Chairman: I will be perfectly fair with you. I will 
not undertake to keep the secrets of any such thing from 
the public. I do not know; there are a good many men 
who think the public ought to know anything that this com- 
mittee does, and it is very hard work to keep a secret within 
the committee. Of course, I refer generally to the enter- 
prising newspaper men. It is a part of their business; I 
am not complaining of them, but I cannot promise you that 
they will not ever get into print. 

Mr. Gary: I will answer that in the negative. We have 
no objection. 

The Chairman: You have no objection. All right; that 
is sufficient. We can get that information, then, from the 
Bureau of Corporations, and after it is printed in the record, 
if you desire to make any correction in the statement, or 
any comment upon it, it will be entirely fair that you should 
do so. Of course, you will have an opportunity to do that. 

Mr. Gary: I do not know what that may lead to as af- 
fecting our business relations with one another, but during 
the last year we have been pretty frank with one another 
anyhow, but we have got to stand, and that will be my po- 
sition: we have to stand on the merits of the proposition, 
whatever the merits may be, based on actual figures. 

The Chairman: I am in hopes that it will lead the other 
companies to give up the same information to the committee. 
I would judge from what Mr. Felton, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, said in his hearing before the 
committee that possibly he would not be adverse to it. I 
think perhaps it may open up the whole subject, and the 
committee want to get all the information they can from irst 
hand; that is our object in pursuing these inquiries. 

Mr. Gary: Of course the business man can see there is 
some objection to a manufacturer making public the costs 
relating to his production, because that not only extends to 
this country but to every other country, and while we have 
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that with reference to some of the products abroad, we have 
not got it with reference to a good many, and we are doing 
business at neutral ports with foreign countries. Still, your 
question is such that I do not see how we can very well an- 
swer except to allow it. : 

The Chairman: I am obliged to you for the concession, 
and I want to say to you that I ean see how, from your 
standpoint, your company of all others might well afford to 
give up the secrets to the committee and give us the infor- 
mation which we desire. 

Mr. Gary: I am very certain it will be found on a eare- 
ful examination of our figures, which any member of the 
committee is at liberty to make at any time and place he 
desires, that on the basis which we have determined as right 
our figures are strictly accurate. If not, it is beeause of 
mistake. 

The Chairman: Have you figured on all the products of 
the steel company—tin plate and so forth? 

Mr. Gary: The leading ones, anyhow. 

The Chairman: Tin plate? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

The Chairman: You make steel pipe? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

The Chairman: Have you the figures in such shape that 
you can file them with the committee, so that they can ex- 
amine them, and if later they want further information, we 
can either ask you or some man familiar with the figures to 
come over here and give us such information on the figures as 
we desire? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

The Chairman: I have a final inquiry with reference to 
the royalty on the ore in the bed. As I understand it, you 
pay 85 cents a ton to the railroad company, and that in- 
cludes royalty, the whole price that you pay for the ore? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; the Great Northern, except interest is 
added to that every year at the rate of 4 per cent. so as to 
make it on the basis of paying that in cash now. 

The Chairman: You are required to take so much a year? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; or pay the royalty. 

The Chairman: If it is upon the ratio you indicate in 
your contract, I do not think you are losing much of that 
4 per cent. interest. 

Mr. Gary: That is what we hope. 

The Chairman: Of course, you are not charging anything 
for what the lead ore miners call amortization? You are 
not charging that on this 85 cent ore, not adding 40 cents for 
that, are you? 

Mr. Gary: No. 

The Chairman: Have you any knowledge of whether that 
charge goes into the cost of the German or the English ore 
you have been speaking of? 

Mr. Gary: It does, as I understand it. 

The Chairman: At the same rates? 

Mr. Gary: I do not know about that; I cannot answer. 

Mr. Clark: Is is true that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration absolutely fixes the price of steel rails and of other 
steel products of the United States? 

Mr. Gary: Certainly not. 

Mr. Clark: How did it happen that they all got on to 
this $28 price? 

Mr. Gary: The $28 price started, I think, in 1899. That 
was the result of conferences and discussions between the 
steel makers as to what would be a fair price, and perhaps 
more or less talk with the railroad companies. Since that 
time the steel manufacturers have adhered to that as a fair 
price. The manufacturers have no regular meetings, have 
no agreements and have no way of fixing that price, but I 
doubt if any one of them would change the price without 
telling the others he was going to change it. The price has 
seemed to all concerned to be fair and reasonable, and the ad- 
herence to that price, in my judgment, is the result of knowl- 
edge and information on the part of all in regard to the busi- 
ness of each; in other words, publicity of each one’s busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Clark: Publicity to each other, or do you mean pub- 
licity to everybody, the public in general? 

Mr. Gary: Publicity in regard to prices, of course, is to 
everybody. 

Mr. Clark: Certainly. 

Mr. Gary: But as to the individual business, to each other 
and to the railroads. As an illustration, you know there was 
great agitation concerning the quality of steel rails during the 
last year or two, and so much had been said by way of criti- 
cism in the newspapers and magazines that some of the rail 
users, some of the railroad presidents, were asking us to im- 
prove the conditions, to make a better rail, and they were 
making some complaints. In fact, some complaints of Mr. 
Harriman and others were published, whereupon we called 
a meeting of all the rail manufacturers and the presidents of 
all the leading railroads. They met in my office, and we 
there went over the whole subject matter of the manufac- 
ture of rails, the cost of rails, the analysis, the treatment— 
that is, the process in the mills—and since that time have 
had frequent conferences with them in regard to these, and 
some of the railroad companies, who are specifying a special 
analysis or test, and I think I cannot state it any more accu- 
rately than to say that the adherence to this price is the 
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result of this knowledge by those interested in the subject in 
regard to the business. 

Mr. Clark: If you want to—that is, if the United States 
Steel Corporation wants to fix the price of steel rails in this 
country at a given figure—have you not such a hold on these 
independent operators that not a single solitary one of them 
would dare to mark under your price? 

Mr. Gary: I think, as applied to steel rails, that is prob- 
bly true. That is, I believe if our to the 
independents, * We are going to make a lower price,” I be- 
lieve the others would follow suit. Mr. Clark, that is a fair 
and frank answer, and the reason I say that is that at 
when the demand has been very great, the other manufac- 
turers have frequently said to us that they wanted to increase 
the price, they I] t 
said, “ We will not change our priee,” and as a result they 
adhered to theirs. I think it works both ways. They 
are under no obligations to us whatever, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Mr. Clark: I understand they are 
you except the obligation of fear? 

Mr. Gary: 


ness and we 
] 


people should say 
times, 


could just as well get more, and we have 


under no obligation to 


Of course, if we make 50 per cent. of the busi- 
should reduce our price to $26, or any other 
1ey would not expect to get any business at a 
higher price, at least what they would consider their fair 
proportion at a higher price, until our mills were filled. That 
is true of all industries. 

Mr. Clark: The reason I asked that question was to lay 
the foundation for another. Suppose you take it into your 
heads—that is, the United States Steel Corporation—to 
mark steel rails up to $30 a ton. These independents and 
you are all making over $4. Do you think there is an inde- 
pendent maker of steel rails in the United States who would 
dare to undertake to keep his product below $30 a ton if 
you marked yours up to $30? 

Mr. Gary: Of course, I would have to guess at that an- 
swer. I am inclined to think they would mark theirs up 
if we marked ours up first; I believe so; I may be mistaken. 

Mr. Clark: One other 
suppose you did conclude, for any reason, no difference what, 
to mark yours up to $30, and one of these independent con- 
cerns thought it had a good opportunity to make money, 
and it held its at $28 or marked them down to $27, have 
you not such a hold on the American market that you could 
immediately mark yours down to $20 or $25 long enough to 
put that fellow clear out of business, and then mark yours 
up again to where you wanted it? 

Mr. Gary: Quite likely; that may be true. I will not 
say that is not true. I will not say that in the competition 
we could not drive a good many of our competitors out of 
business. It is because of our ability to produce cheaper, 
and because of our ownership in the independent concerns, 
such as the railroads, the steamship lines, and so forth, 
which gives a large credit from the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s standpoint. 

Mr. Clark: Now, you absolutely dominate the steel mar- 
ket in the United States? 

Mr. Gary: Oh, no; that is very much out of the way. 
During the last year, when business was dull, a great many 
people, not the majority, but a great many of the smaller 
producers, have sold at prices less than our prices, less than 
the prices of the majority, and have taken business that be- 
longed to the others in the sense of being old customers, and 
so forth. It is the man with the small price who can pretty 
nearly dictate. 

Mr. Clark: He can dictate if he has money enough. 

Mr. Gary: He can dictate as long as he lasts; as long 
as he keeps within his cost or a little above his cost. Of 
we were in competition in defense, and that is 
the only competition I believe in—speaking for myself— 
that is, destructive competition—if we were in destructive 
competition in self-defense, of course we would mark down 
to pretty nearly our cost, and the result would be that the 
competitor who could not manufacture as low as we could 
would go out of business in the course of time. 

Mr. Clark: Now, if he was obnoxious enough to you, 
you could mark down temporarily with perfect impunity 
below your cost to get rid of him, could you not? 

Mr. Gary: No; I do not think we could. I do not think 
we are as poor business men as that. We might do it in 
some particular instance or as to some particular commodity 
for some time, but that is the theory, so far as we are con- 
cerned. During the last year we have been tempted to put 
some prices pretty low to meet certain competition, but, of 
course, the effect upon our workmen and the effect upon 
business conditions generally would have been such, in our 
opinion—in my opinion, at least—that we would have lost 
some business we ought to have had. ° 

Mr. Clark: You do not want any steel war, of course, 
if that is what that amounts to. 

Mr. Gary: We do not want any war that would affect 
trade conditions generally. I consider that as more impor- 
tant during the last year. I consider the action of the steel 
people more important to be considered, in connection with 
general business conditions, than the the condition of the 
steel trade. 
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Mr. Clark: Now, all the large steel products of 
mills pay about the same profit as steel rails, such as plates 
and all that? 

Mr. Gary: Some pay more. 

Mr. Clark: Do any of them pay less? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; I think so, certainly at The 
prices of no other have been uniform like steel 


your 


times. 
commodity 
rails, as I remember. 

Mr. Clark: Your selling price for the United States is 
$28 a ton. What is your selling price abroad? 

Mr. Gary: For 1907, the last figures made up, the price 
of export rails was, on the average, about 22 cents per ton 
higher than the domestic price. 

Mr. Clark: What was it in 1906; how did it run? 

Mr. Gary: In 1906 it was $24.08; that would be lower, 
you see—$28.07 at the mill. 

Mr. Clark: In 1905? 

Mr. Gary: In 1905 there was a still greater difference. 
The export price was $20.98, or a difference of $6.39. 

Mr. Clark: You sell all of your steel products abroad, 
as a rule, cheaper than you do at home? 

Mr. Gary: Sometimes we do. I think maybe I can give 
you the figures on the average for 1907. 

Mr. Clark: We would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Gary: The average mill price per ton received for 
exported materials was 74% per cent. less than the average 
price for domestic shipments. 

Mr. Clark: You sell this stuff that you ship abroad at a 
profit, do you not? 

Mr. Gary: We do; our company, some of the companies 
we own, have at times shipped at less than profit, I think, 
taking into account depreciation and administration charges 
and all that sort of thing. But it is a fact that manufacturers 
at times export at prices down to or below cost. 

Mr. Clark: Why do they not reduce the price for the do- 
mestic consumer so as to use up this surplus? 

Mr. Gary: That probably would not have the result of 
increasing the domestic sales. As a rule, the consumers 
supply their demands at the best price they can get. 

Mr. Clark: There might be somebody around who wanted 
to use steel who was prohibited from using it by the higher 
price. 

Mr. Gary: 
exceptional. 

Mr. Clark: A good many railroads in the United States, 
at one place or another, at places out West that we call jerk- 
water places, or something of that kind, are still using iron 
rails, that would be glad to use steel rails if they could get 
rails at the prices they are able to pay for them. 

Mr. Gary: How much are they able to pay? 

Mr. Clark: I do not know. They might be able to pay 
$20 or $22 or $24 or $25 per ton. 

Mr. Gary: I think not. 

Mr. Clark: If they could get them as cheap as these for- 
eigners get them it would make a good deal of difference. 

Mr. Gary: I do not think any railroad company able to 
pay $22 or for rails has gone without rails because the 
price was $28. 

Mr. Clark: Of course that is a case where there are 
only practically a few consumers, but you take the price of 
steel generally, structural steel and all these other stee} 
products, and do you not think the difference that you have 
stated there would make a good deal of difference in the 
amount consumed in the United States? 

Mr. Gary: I do not think so; of course, I may be mis- 
taken. I think the question should be approached from the 
other standpoint, as a matter of opinion; that is, I do not 
think a manufacturer ought to be allowed, on account of 
tariff Jaws or anything else, to charge or receive more than 
a fair return on the value of his property and the amount 
of business done. I think that is where you ought to start. 
Now, if he does not charge more than that price, that is, a 
fair price, and in that case if he can keep that price down 
to a fair basis by exporting the surplus, by dumping the 
surplus, it seems to me that is good business and works to the 
benefit of the domestic user because it reduces the total 
cost of production on the part of the mill which runs full, 
keeps the men employed and as a total result is beneficial. 
I think it is the same argument that every man in every 
kind of business uses in disposing of his surplus. So I think 
this tariff question—I speak to you because of your peculiar 
position, and I am not making any tariff speech—but I think 
in some way the manufacturer ought to be restricted to fair 
dealings with the public on the basis I have suggested, with- 
out the introduction of tariff laws or anything else that 
might be very harmful to some of the industries and to the 
working people. That is my theory. I am speaking as an 
individual. 

Mr. Clark: 
accomplished? 

Mr. Gary: 

Mr. Clark: I would like very much to hear it. 

Mr. Gary: Now, I am binding myself only. 

Mr. Clark: I understand. 

Mr. Gary: Publicity and government control. 

Mr. Clark: Government control of the railroads and 
other industries? 


There might be, but I think that would be 
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Mr. Gary: Yes; government control as distinguished 
from government management. I am not talking about that; 
I think that would be a failure. But I believe in thorough 
publicity on the part of corporations, railroads and manu- 
facturing concerns, and I believe in the Government having 
some way of controlling the manufacturer within reasonable 
bounds. I think this tariff question should be determined at 
the point where real protection leaves off and opportunity 
to oppress begins. Our theories must be alike it seems to me. 

Mr. Clark: I agree with you thoroughly in that state- 
ment you have made. Now, I want to ask you right on that. 
You make over $4 a ton on a ton of steel rails that costs 
p22 a ton? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Clark: In round figures, I am not counting the 
cents. That is a dividend of 20 to 30 per cent. now? 

Mr. Gary: No; you have left out the investment; the 
cost of the investment is very large. 

Mr. Clark: I know, but my understanding has been all 
the time that you have been talking here to-day on the basis 
of counting in every item of expense. 

Mr. Gary: Not interest on our investment. 

Mr. Clark: Why did you not start out with that as one 
of your basic facts? 

Mr. Gary: We could not get that: we are not getting 
that, in my judgment, on the fair basis of the value of our 
total investment; we are not getting an adequate return, it 
seems to me. And I think our figures will show that. I 
believe we shall do it. 

Mr, Clark: Do you know how much profit you are mak- 
ing on the value of the property? 

Mr. Gary: Of course there is involved the question of real 
value. I would have to give you my opinion, my figures, and, 
if you please, the reason for my figures. 

Mr. Clark: All right; we would be delighted to hear them. 

Mr. Gary: Did you happen to read the article published 
in the June number of Munsey’s Magazine on our corpora 
tion? 

Mr. Clark: No; I was too busy doing other things in 
June and July. 

Mr. Gary: This is the result of an independent examina- 
tion by Mr. Munsey concerning the values of our properties. 
He gives the properties in detail, and his valuations, and if 
anything I would say that it is a little high, but not very 
much too high, and certainly properties could not be repro- 
duced for anything like that; in fact, it would be impossible 
to reproduce them at any price, perhaps, some of them. 

Mr. Cockran: Could you tell us the amount at which he 
values the property—that is, the whole value? 

Mr. Gary : $1,782,187,383. 

Mr. Cockran: Does he include in that good will of any 
kind, or is it naked property? 

Mr. Gary: No; naked property. He gives the details 
here, itemized. 

Mr. Clark: Does he state there anywhere how much that 
property cost you? 

Mr. Gary: No; he does not. 

Mr. Clark: He did not know? 

Mr. Gary: Of course he did not know. I do not know. 
I know, so far as the mills and railroads and all the physical 
properties are concerned, what it would cost to reproduce 
them, of course. 

Mr. Clark: If you or I or anybody else knew how much 
the properties cost you, and we knew how much profits you 
had distributed, in one way or another, and then knew how 
much your properties were worth, we could come to a 
rational conclusion as to what you really had made during 
the life of this United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Gary: I have all those figures. I can give you all 
those figures. 

Mr. Clark: I will be very glad to have them. 

Mr. Gary: There is no dispute about that. 

Mr. Clark: Well, how much are you making? 

Mr. Gary: If this represented the value of our properties 
—assuming that it does for the sake of the question—then I 
say the profits we have realized from year to year have not 
been adequate and have not been a fair return on the invest- 
ment. Now, our ore products, the raw products, perhaps, 
ore and coal and so forth, did not originally cost anything 
like their valuation, but they are really worth that at the 
present time; and in my answer, therefore, I assume that 
we are entitled to the same return which you would be en- 
titled to if you purchased a piece of real estate to-day for 
$1,000,000 and held it five years and were able to sell it for 
000,000; you would be entitled to the return on the 
$2,000,000, regardless of what it cost you originally. 

Mr. Clark: I would have made $1,000,000, though, in 
the transaction, and that is what I am trying to get at with 
you. How much are you making? You say you are not get- 
ting an adequate return. How much profit are you making? 

Mr. Gary: The increase in value you would charge as a 
part of the profits? 

Mr. Clark: I undoubtedly would if I were estimating 
how much you are worth when you organized and how much 
you are worth now, so as to get at what you have made. 

Mr. Gary: But what becomes of a man’s risk in invest- 
ment? 
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Mr. Clark: Every man takes a risk. 

Mr. Gary: If you buy a piece of property you are en- 
titled to, say, 4 or 5 per cent. annually on that property. 
Now, if it increases in value year by year it seems to me 
you are entitled to that increase in value in addition, as 
against the risk you take in buying that property. It might 
have gone the other way. 

Mr. Clark: Why, certainly; that is all true. 

Mr. Gary: That is all I am saying. 

Mr. Clark: But coming back to your own proposition; 
now, that I thoroughly agree with you about, that if it was 
possible—and I hope somebody will have ingenuity enough 
to work it out—to restral f 








from making undue profits, 
then you have got to count in what you make 

Mr. Gary: That is increases in value? 

Mr. Clark: Why, certainly. 
pose a corporation organizes with $1,000,000 capital, and 
that it takes $500,000 of its profits and invests them in out- 
side property which increases in value; then is it not fair 
to count the increase of that property in with your total 


profits 7? 


n people 


Suppose a case now Sup- 


Mr. Gary: If it is property outside of your business and 
you have realized on it, perhaps—well, I would say no in 
answering the question. I do not think that would be a part 
of your manufacturing profit at all. The profit you would 
get I think is the return for the risk of your investment, 
which risk every man takes. 

Mr. Clark: Take your own case. You get hold of these 
lands up there from the Great Northern at practically a 
royalty of SS cents. Suppose circumstances worked out so 





that the iron you pay 85 cents for in the ground turns out 
to be worth $10—I do not suppose it will—but suppose it 
might? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Clark: Do you think that the difference between $10 
and 8S cents ought to be counted in in the profits you are 
making? 

Mr. Gary: Manufacturing profits? 

Mr. Clark: Yes; the profits of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr. Gary: Certainly not. 

Mr. Clark: Of course, I would charge against the cor- 
poration a loss if it made a poor investment. I think that 
is what ought to be. Now, is not this possible, under your 
theory, then, that a corporation that starts in with $1,000,- 
OOU might reinvest its profits on this side and get to be 
worth a $1,000,000,000 and still declare small dividends to 
the stockholders all the time? 

Mr. Gary: Certainly. If the corporation acts within the 
domain of its power, and acts fairly and openly with its 
stockholders and takes the risk of making an investment, l 
think it is entitled to the benefit of that, if there is a bene- 
fit independently of its manufacturing profit. I think it is 
exactly the same as your investment in real estate. If you 
buy a piece of ground in the city and put a building on that 
ground that costs you $1,000,000, you are entitled to 4 per 
cent, return on that, annually, on your investment; and if 
values of property in that neighborhood increase from year 
to vear, and as a consequence new investments like that 
bring a higher yield, a larger percentage, you are entitled 
to a rental which will pay 4 per cent. on the actual value of 
your property, or on the amount which you could realize if 
you sold. Otherwise, it seems to me, it would be a good 
idea for you to sell it, and invest in something else if you 
have got to the point where the increase has ceased. 

Mr. Clark: That is what I would do, if I could. 

Mr. Gary: Certainly. That is outside of manufacturing 
returns, it seems to me. 

Mr. Clark: Now, can you tell how much profit you are 
making? I mean this United States Steel Corporation. I 
do not care a straw how it makes it—that is, for the pur- 
poses of this inquiry. 

Mr. Gary: I do not figure increases in value. 

Mr. Clark: Will you please state how much you are 
making, without figuring the increases in value? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; I can give you those figures, and I can 
tell you how much this valuation is that is given, in the 
manner I have stated, over and above the estimate we put 
of the value, the value we estimated these properties to 
have at the time the United States Steel Corporation was 
organized. That is represented by its capital stock and 
bonds. 

Mr. Clark: Well, how much is it? 

Mr. Gary: I think these figures will cover it. Since we 
were organized, in the beginning of 1901, we have paid out 
in interest, from our earnings, $180,711,000. We have paid 
out in dividends $262,354,600. We have carried to surplus 
$87,645,000, and we have paid out for construction $163,- 
694,000. That has returned to our properties through ex- 
penditures for extensions and improvements 1.7 per cent. 
on our capitalization annually, and on account of interest 
on debt and dividends 4.6 per cent., and if added to surplus 
1 per cent., making a total on our capitalization per annum 
of 7.3 per cent. 

Mr. Cockran: On your total capitalization? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 
Mr. Clark: That accounts for all you have got. When 
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you started this capitalization were you connected with the 
corporation yourself? : 

Mr. Gary: Yes; that is, I assisted in the organization. 
I was connected with the organization of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and before that I president of the 
Federal Steel Company. 

Mr. Clark: These properties that were put in to make 
up the United States Steel Corporation, were they put in 
t a fictitious value, or were they put in at the real value? 
Mr. Gary: They were put in at what we believed 
the real value. 3 

Mr. Clark: How much is it 

Mr. Gary: The preferred 
value. The common stock is 
capital stock. 

Mr. Clark: 
preferred stock? 

Mr. Gary: No dividends are guaranteed, but the 

per cent. cumulative; that is, the 7 per cent 
paid before anything is paid on the common stock, 

Mr. Clark: Did not the preferred stock represent really 
the valuation of that property? 

Mr. Gary: No; it did not. 

Mr. Clark: Is the common stock paying anything? 

Mr. Gary: It is paying 2 per cent. 

Mr. Clark: As a matter of fact, did not the preferred 
steck represent the value of the property and the common 
stock represent what in popular parlance is called “ water?” 

Mr. Gary: No; it did not. 

Mr. Clark: Suppose that to the 7.3 per cent. you were 
to add whatever the difference was between your property 
when you acquired it and what Munsey estimates it at—if 
Munsey is anywhere near correct—that is, convert that into 
a per cent. and add it to the 7.3 per cent., where would you 
come out? 

Mr, Gary: I have not any figures on that. Of course fig- 
ures speak for themselves. As a matter of fact, we have put 
large sums of money into new properties, some of which have 
increased in value over and above the values of our properties 
when we took them over and the other portion of which has 
been necessary to take care of old properties which have 
become obsolete. Of course that is the trouble with manufac- 
turing business. We have abandoned, dismantled, stripped 
a great deal of property. Manufacturing property wears out 
very rapidly. And then the methods change. We are now, 
as you know, going into the open hearth process very largely. 
We are obliged to do it for certain first, because 
the demands of trade require it, it being supposed that for 
some things, at least, the open hearth process is better, and 
it produces better steel, and for another reason and more 
particularly, because of the changes in the quality of our 
ores, Which are becoming poorer from year to year, lower in 
iron and perhaps higher in phosphorus. We are making 
over our properties, so to speak, and abandoning the Besse 
mer process and increasing the open hearth process, so as to 
keep that parallel with the changed and changing conditions 
of the iron ores, so that when we take the ore out of the 
mine from time to time, instead of separating it at large 
cost and setting the Bessemer ore aside and abandoning the 
poorer ore for the present, we can use it all as it comes out. 
Now, that involves very large expenditures, and therefore a 
great deal of this money has been made necessary. 
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stock is $360,281,100, par 
S5O8,.302.500. That is the 


How 


much dividend is guaranteed on the 


stock 
is 4 must be 
annually. 


reasons ; 


Mr. Clark: The money that is put in you have first taken 
out, have you not? You do not borrow it? The moneys you 
put into these new properties were not made out of an orig- 
inal investment? 

Mr. Gary: Yes, that is true; but are counted as profit 
in my figures to you. That is included in the 7 per cent. 

Mr. Clark: Has it been the general experience that a 
mine gradually peters out the deeper you get, in quality? Of 


course that is a common colloquial expression, but a very 
expressive one. 
Mr. Gary: It depends upon the range and the location 


of the ore. Some is irregular and some is in pockets: but 
it is not entirely uniform. You take a large mine; suppose, 
for instance, we uncover, as we have done in places, a great 
many acres, stripping the earth, as we call it, from the ore, 
so that we can shovel the ore from the mine to the ear. 


Now, we have exposed a very large area of iron ore. That 
is, perhaps, more or less in streaks. 

Mr. Clark: Yes, of course it is. 

Mr. Gary: Under our old practice, when the ore was 


cheap and seemed to be plentiful, it seemed the most reason- 
able thing for the miner and manufacturer to do was to 
select the best and leave the others, and in that way we 
could get all the Bessemer ore we needed. But as the busi- 
ness of the country has grown there has not been enough of 
that, and we have been obliged to use the other, and a great 
deal of that other can be utilized only by taking very great 
pains. We want to use it up. 

Mr. Clark: If you were to run across 
to the Iron Mountain you would get 
now. 

Mr. Gary: There are no 
searched pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Clark: Suppose this committee and Congress were to 
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affect 


would it your 


cut down the rate on steel one-half, 
business a particle? 

Mr. Gary: The United States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Clark: Yes. 

Mr. Gary: I cannot answer that. I 

Mr. Clark: You do not want to volunteer or, 
will say, venture, an opinion here? 

Mr. Gary: Intentionally, I would not want to say any- 
thing that would hurt any of our competitors who are en- 
titled to be in business. I think that the manufacturer of 
this country who is justified in continuing in business should 
be protected against the foreign manufacturer who can man- 
ufacture at a I think that is only fair. I think 
that is for the best interests of this country, and I think that 
condition, and that condition only, is what has made the 
prosperity of this country. If that condition should be 
changed I think you would be back to the times and condi- 
tions when the laboring man’s wages were very materially 
reduced, when strikes all over the country were in existence ; 
and I believe that Germany and some of the other foreign 
countries which are thoroughly protected, and will be thor- 
oughly protected, will get a decided advantage. That is my 
opinion, so far as that question is concerned. 

Mr. Randell: What is the time you are referring to? 

Mr. Gary: The period following the passage of the 
Wilson bill, so called. 

Mr. Clark: They had the worst strike that ever was had 
ander the McKinley bill, did they not? 

Mr. Gary: When was that? 

Mr. Clark: The Homestead when Pinkerton 
his army down there and they killed people. It 
summer of 1892. 

Mr. Gary: They had a pretty bad strike there. I remem- 
er that: but I am not familiar with it, and cannot answer 
your question. I speak of general conditions. I think there 
is no doubt about wages being very much lower, and therefore 
strikes much more frequent during the period when the Wil- 
son bill was in force. The wages of the men at South Chi- 
cago during that period were about 90 cents per day, as I 
remember it, and at the present time they are $1.60 per day. 

Mr. Clark: I will ask you another question. Do you not 
think that the facilities which American citizens have had 
for going out and getting hold of a piece of land and being 
independent, taken in connection with the labor unions, has 
had a great deal more to do with putting up the price of 
labor in the United States than all the tariffs that have been 
passed since the flood? 

Mr. Gary: I do not 
We have, as a rule, 


do not know. 
rather, I 


less cost. 


had 


was in the 


riots, 


think so. I think to the contrary. 
no union labor, as you perhaps know. 
We are at peace with our men generally. Large numbers of 
them are holders of our shares. They are prosperous and 
contented, as a rule. When the panic occurred a year ago, 
and the question of reducing wages came up, when it seemed 
to a great many to be inevitable, following the precedents of 
the past, that wages should be reduced, we stood out pretty 
strongly against any reduction, and said we would not con- 
sent to it unless we were driven to it. 

Mr. Clark: I think you are to be congratulated on that. 
But you have not answered my question, and that is whether 
if this tariff were cut in two you would not still be able to 
hold these foreigners out and control the American steel mar- 
ket, or, rather, dominate it? I would rather use the word 

dominate” than the word “ control.” 

Mr. Gary: I tried to answer that by saying there might 
be one answer as applied to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and another as applied to outsiders. If there should be 
such a horizontal cut as that, I think it would certainly be 
very damaging. 

Mr. Clark: How would it strike you? 

Mr. Gary: The United States Steel Corporation is pretty 
strong and could stand reduction, I have no doubt, and still 
prosper. 

Mr. Clark: It is really stronger than the Federal Govern- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. Gary: No: we are so weak in comparison with it 
that, so far as I am concerned at least, I would not do any- 
thing disapproved by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Clark: You are in better financial fix than the Fed- 
eral Government. You have no deficiencies in your revenues, 
have you? 

Mr. Gary: No. 

Mr. Clark: And the Government, as I 
running behind about $10,000,000 a menth. 

Mr. Gary: It has been more extravagant in its expendi- 
tures, made necessary by a great many political exigencies 
not necessary for me to refer to. 


understand it, is 


Mr. Clark: I wish you would refer to them. 

The Chairman: Especially the Spanish-American War, 
of which my friend Clark was one of the chief promoters. 

Mr. Clark: And that is one of the things I am willing 
to answer for until the day of judgment. 

Mr. Gary: The Federal Government should not hesitate 
to expend money, even if it has to borrow it. All patriots 
believe that. 

Mr. Clark: Suppose that Congress should wipe out these 
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duties entirely, the United States Steel Corporation would 
still survive, would it not? 

Mr. Gary: I do not know that I would like to answer 
that question. In the first place I do not know, and there- 
fore cannot answer it with certainty; but I have an im 
pression that if we did we would have a monopoly of the 
business in this country. 

Mr. Cockran: That is about what you have now. 

Mr. Gary: No; far from it. If you should hear some of 
these people talk to us you would not think so. 

Mr. Clark: What I want to get at is this: Whether the 
United States Steel Corporation, through natural advan- 
tages and acquired properties, is not in a condition to dom- 
inate the American steel market against the world, tariff or 
no tariff? 

Mr. Gary: No, Mr. Clark; I do not think it is. That 
is, I do not think we could make any fair or reasonable 
profit on our investment, or on the value of our property, on 
such a basis. 

Mr. Clark: Suppose we take the tariff off from ores and 
pig iron. 

Mr. Gary: You should not ask me that question. We 
are not interested particularly in them, it seems to me. I 
think you should call on men who are interested in that 
question, and who are better capable of speaking about it 
than IT am. I submit that you should not ask me any ques- 
tion that could be interpreted to have the effect of injuring 
any of our competitors, even if it does not injure us at the 
same time, 

Mr. Clark: But when we had your competitors here we 
had to operate on them with a corkscrew because they 
seemed to be so afraid of giving any information which 
might injure you. To tell you the truth about it, Mr. 
Schwab and yourself are the two men who have come before 
this committee who have been willing to answer the ques- 
tions that were asked them. 

Mr. Gary: It was not because they feared to injure us. 

Mr. Clark: But because they were afraid you would in- 
jure them? 

Mr. Gary: No; it was because they were afraid of in- 
juring themselves, perhaps. I do not know about that. I 
am not familiar with their testimony; but there is no doubt 
that many of the independents labor under a disadvantage. 

Mr. Clark: Certainly they do. 

Mr. Gary: Is not this merely a question of figures, if 
you can ascertain accurately what the figures are? I will 
start out with the proposition on which the questioner and 
the witness agree, as I understand it; that is, that protec- 
tion means protection, and does not mean any more than 
what is necessary for protection. It does not mean the fos- 
tering of any particular industries to enable them to get 
an unreasonable price. Is not the whole question, after all, 
determined by figures? 

Mr. Clark: Certainly it is. 

Mr. Gary: That is, when you find out the cost abroad, 
the cost here, the facilities for supplying the markets, tak- 
ing into consideration the disposition of the foreigners to 
protect their own countries thoroughly, so as to keep us out 
of there, and the disposition to dump their surplus here, is it 
not a mere question of figures? Germany is exporting 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 tons annually at the present time. She 
has a big surplus. You know the disposition of Germany, 
for instance, to sell abroad at prices very much less than she 
sells at home. If our costs are such that she can sell in 
this country at less than the producing cost here—that is, if 
she will sell at such a cost—does not that determine whether 
the industry here needs protection? I would like to give 
you one or two figures with reference to one or two items 
merely by way of illustration. During the last four years a 
substantial tonnage of rails has been sold at different times 
on the western coast of this country at $31.50, or about that, 
duty paid, and on the Gulf of Mexico at $30.50, or about 
that. Now, the freight rate from our nearest mill to the 
western coast is $15 a ton, and to the Gulf of Mexico and 
New Orleans about $7 a ton. To meet those sales our peo- 
ple must sell at less than cost, and at considerably less than 
cost. That applies more or less to some other commodities, 
depending upon the state of trade abroad. 

Mr. Clark: I cannot understand, to save my life, why, if 
you can ship this stuff to Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the seas and sell in open competition with all man- 
kind in a free trade market, you could not hold this market, 
tariff or no tariff, against all comers. 

Mr. Gary: Does it follow that because a grocer sells his 
brown sugar below cost, or because a dry goods man in the 
spring cleans his counters at less than cost, he ought to sell 
his whole product at the same price? 

Mr. Clark: No. 

Mr, Gary: It is the same thing. This is the surplus. 

Mr. Clark: This committee has to revise this tariff, and 
wants to work out the exorbitant features of it. I want to 
get it down to a revenue basis, and if I could discover the 
revenue basis for steel I would vote for it; but I know, as 
every man who has any common sense knows, that when- 
ever he votes for a given revenue tariff, whether he wants it 
to work out that way or not, pro tanto, it is a protective 
tariff. 
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Mr. Gary: May I interrupt you one moment, because a 
thought is in my mind, and I desire to give one fact in re- 
gard to a commodity, which is important, and in line with 
this other inquiry. It relates to tin plate and sheets. At the 
present time they are produced in Wales and England at 
considerably less than the cost to us, and that represents 
the difference in wages paid to the men, the labor element 
being large as to those commodities. So that if we should 
make our costs as low as their costs, we could only do it by 
cutting the wages of our men about these mills in half—that 
is, making them one-half as large as they are at the present 
time. I think I am perfectly accurate in those figures. I 
mean to be. 

Mr. Cockran: You do not think you could cut the wages 
of your labor in half? You would get no men to work for 
you at all, would you? 

Mr. Gary: No; if it applied to only one commodity 

Mr. Dalzell: Does the German Government pay a bounty 
to the steel industry? 

Mr. Gary: It does not at the present time, except in the 
wav of low freights. 

Mr. Dalzell Bounties are paid to the steel industries in 
Canada? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Dalzell: Do you know what those bounties are? 

Mr. Gary: I have not the figures before me. ‘here is 
one thing which I think is important to tariff makers. You 
know Canada has a countervailing tax, or a dumping tax, 
which is really a great thing. If Germany, for instance, is 
proposing to dump its products in this country at any time 
because business is dull, there ought to be such a tax as 
would prevent it selling here more than 5 per cent. below 
the price it gets in its own country. In that case, you see, 
you would protect this country against dumping. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you not think, under the trade con 
ditions of the world, that it is advisable for us to write a 
minimum and maximum tariff by which we can force con- 
cessions from other countries? 

Mr. Gary: Among manufacturers there is some differ- 
ence of opinion about that, but personally I would favor it. 
I may not be well enough posted to be competent to speak 
on it, but I have thought favorably on that subject. Some 
people think we would be in trouble all the time; that it 
would be so indefinite and so subject to change in the con- 
duct of business that it would make it impracticable. You, 
gentlemen, can answer the question very much better than I 
can, because you have studied it and you are experts while I 
am not. My opinion, however, is favorable to a maximum 
and a minimum tariff. 

Mr. Cockran: With relation to the profits of your com- 
pany concerning which Mr. Clark questioned you, let me call 
your attention to what Mr. Schwab said in answer to me 
during the giving of his testimony. I was inquiring into the 
original capital of the Carnegie Company, which, as you 
know, is one of the chief elements in your combination. 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Cockran: I asked him how much money was put 
into the Carnegie Company, and he said: “I cannot give 
you those figures offhand. I will tell you why I cannot. I 
do not know that any of us know. The Carnegie Company 
was a partnership; it was not a stock company. Then | 
broke in on him, and he continued: “ And when you ask 
how much real money was put in the Carnegie Company I 
‘an only say that the earnings of the company were put in; 
none of us had any money to put in.” Then the report read 
as follows: “ Mr. Cockran: That is it then; now we have 
got it. Mr. Schwab: We developed the company. Mr. 
Cockran: So that whatever capital, whatever property was 
owned by this company was the result of profits paid in the 
company. Mr. Schwab: Profit and inerease in the valué 
of property.” Now is that true of all the property taken 
over by your company? 

Mr. Gary: Certainly not; and I do not think it is true 
as to that company. I think it is a mistake. 

Mr. Cockran: We will come to that in a minute. So 
far as these stupendous figures of $1,782,187,383 are con- 
cerned, are you in a position to inform this committee how 
much of that represents capitalization profits as distin- 
guished from the original investment of capital? 

Mr. Gary: No; I cannot. When the United States Steel 
Corporation was formed, the original board took testimony 
in relation to all the values of the property taken over, and 
those valuations were made up in various ways—upon the 
possibility or probability of earnings, the cost of producing 
the mills and furnaces which would have the capacities 
those companies had, the values of the raw products based 
on what they were being sold at, and so forth. 

Mr. Cockran: Of this sum of $1,782,000,000, was not 
$1,000,000,000, at least, capitalized profits as distinguished 
from original] investment? 

Mr. Gary: I should have to guess at that; but I should 
guess yes. 

Mr. Cockran: So that when you speak of the profits 
which this industry has yielded, you do not mean to be un- 
derstood as confining your statement of profits to what have 
been entered as earnings, but it should also include this 
vast sum which has been added to the capital? 
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Mr. Gary: I have done that. I have included that as I 
have you the figures. 
Mr. Cockran: What I 


s this: That when you are speaking of profits the 


fiven 
meant to call your attention to 
impres 
sion naturally made would be that it meant a 


What 


profit on in- 


vestment. I want to ascertain, if I can, is the 


amount 





of investment and the amount of profit that has entered 
into the capitalization. 
Mr. Gary: In considering the values of the United 
tes Steel properties, I start out with the assumption 
those properties are of a certain value. In determin- 
the profits since the company was organized, I take the 
amount paid as interest on bonds, the amount paid as divi- 
dends on stock and the amount expended for new property, 


and the amount carried forward to surplus. 

Mr. Cockran: So far as you are concerned, you are not 
prepared to state on your own citizen 
and under your oath as a witness that any protection what- 


responsibility as a 


ever is necessary for the United States Steel Corporation? 
Mr. Gary: No. Of course, I would have to go through 
the list carefully before I could answer your question ac- 


That 


as to others; 


might be true of some commodities and not 
that is, it might drive us out of 
as some commodities are 

Mr. Cockran: You are not prepared to name one now? 

Mr. Gary: This occurs to me; I do not see how we could 
survive in the sheet and tin plate business if the tariff is 
removed. I think we would be driven out of that business. 

Mr. Cockran: As to that, what tariff is essential to keep 
you afloat in that business? Do you need the present rate 
or would one-half of that rate be sufficient? 

Mr. Dalzell: The tariff is 1.5 cents a pound, which was 
advanced from 1.2 cents a pound under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Gary: My impression is that the amount which was 
fixed under the Wilson bill, which was 1.2 cents, would pro 
tect us. I think it would. 

Mr. Cockran: Could you get along with any less? 

Mr. Gary: I would not like to say, because I don’t know. 

Mr. Cockran: I suppose you would be willing to admit 
that this is a fair principle on which to charge a tariff, that 
ip the absence of very satisfactory evidence of the necessity 
for the imposition of a tax, the tax ought not to be imposed. 
I am speaking now from a protective point of view, to which 
I do not agree at all, but which I am willing to concede is 
the policy of this bill. 

Mr. Gary: Yes; but I think the responsibility of getting 
that evidence and of being certain is just as great or greater 
with the Congressmen than it is with the manufacturers. 
That is what I think. 

Mr. Cockran: Could we go to a more responsible source 
for information than to the manufacturers themselves? 

Mr. Gary: But have not I covered the question from 
the standpoint of my duty when I say that it does not seem 
to me that it would be safe to make it lower than 1.2 cents? 

Mr. Cockran: That is to say, you suspect or apprehend 
that any change below that might hurt you? 

Mr. Gary: No; I think that is the consensus of opinion 
of those who have studied the question carefully. That 
seems to be the common belief. 

Mr. Cockran: You, as the head of this company, could 
tell whether you could go on making tin plates if we reduce 
this tariff to 60 cents, which would about cut it in two? 

Mr. Gary: No; I must confess I cannot that 
question. 

The Chairman: Some of the manufacturers come in here 
and recommend a reduction of 20 per cent. They said that 
was a sufficient protection for tin plates. 

Mr. Gary: I did not know that. 

Mr. Cockran: That is what these independent manu- 
facturers think, and you say their necessity for protection 
is very much greater than yours. I would like to get your 
testimony as to how much you would need, regardless of 
what these weaker competitors might need. 

Mr. Gary: Well, I may be mistaken; but I certainly be- 
lieve we could stand 10 per cent. less than our competitors. 

Mr. Dalzell: I do not recall now who made that state- 
ment, but it seems to me that it was one of your constituent 
members. 

Mr. Cockran: I 
brothers. 

Mr. Gary: He is a well posted man. I 
taken, and I may do him an injustice; but I 
could stand 1.2 cents we could 
that and make a fair profit. 

Mr. Cockran: So that if we regulate this protective duty 
to the necessities of Follansbee, we should be affording you 
a luxurious margin? 

Mr. Dalzell: And if you regulate it by the United States 
Steel Company, what will you do to Follansbee? 

Mr. Gary: That is right. If you protect our competi- 


curately. 
true 


fs 
SO ial 


business 


concerned. 


answer 


think it was one of the Follansbee 
may be mis- 
believe if he 
take 10 per cent. off from 


tors you leave us more than protection. I say that the 
United States Steel Corporation ought to take the position 
of not only making public the conduct of its affairs and 
business, but of submitting to government control. Now, 


understand that I am not 
that. 


that is a radical view, and you 
speaking for the corporation when I say 


Mr. Cockran: I understand that. 
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Mr. Gary: We have got to come to that, in my opinion. 

Mr. Cockran: I am questioning you now solely with ref- 
erence to the tariff on your industry. 
understand that. 


‘5 + + } 
effect of the 


Mr. Gary: Yes; I 


Mr. Cockran: I am one of those who believe that you 
“annot make dollars for yourself without making hundreds 
for the community, provided you make it without any aid 
from the Government. I would rather see you make it than 
not, if you make it solely by your own efforts and not by the 
assistance from or discrimination by the Government. I do 


not think the right whatever to inter- 


Government has any 


fere with you, because you are not in the position of a cor- 
poration exercising a public franchise. Personally, I do not 
think there is any foreign manufacturer in the world who 
can compete with you, even in a neutral market, much less 
in this one. That is what I am seeking to find out now. I 
do not want you to think that when I am questioning you 
as to profits I am in the slightest degree critical of any 


profits that can be 


by any man through the exercise of 
provided it is made without any aid 
from the Government, because he cannot enrich himself with- 


out enriching the community more. 


made 


his labor and 


genius, 


Mr. Gary: That seems to me to be a state- 
ment, 
Mr. Cockran: I mean 


cheaper with 


pretty fair 


that you cannot make steel 
out increasing the welfare of every man in this 


to say 


country. Now, the particular question I put to you is with 
that object in view. I hope to see hundreds of million of 
dollars made by the industry without any assistance. Now, 
in answer to Mr. Clark, you said you did not dominate the 
market. Is it not a fact that if you have competitors to- 
day it is because you tolerate them? Are you not in a posi- 


tion, if you wish, to compel 


Mr. Gary (interrupting): That is a pretty strong state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cockran: I know it is a strong statement. 

Mr. Gary: It is a fact, however, that we have been 


friendly and of benefit to our competitors, not simply be- 
cause we are so much better than anybody else, but as a mat- 
ter of policy. It is good business policy for us to pay heed 
to the interests of others, including our competitors and our 
customers, the Government and the public generally. It is 
Your question, if I really understand 
it, answers itself, provided my facts are right—that is, if in 
any particular line by reason of our opportunities, our wealth, 
our organization and our ownership of the best raw prod- 
ucts, we can manufacture cheaper than our competitors, then 


good business policy. 


with reference to that line we could drive them out of 
business. 
Mr. Cockran: To be perfectly frank about it, there is 


nobody who could compete with you if you made up your 
mind to take this market and exercise all your powers to 
control it? 

Mr. Gary: Would you not think it looked like boasting 
for me to say so if I believe it? I do not know. 

Mr. Cockran: No, I do not think so. I do not think 
so, because, as I say, I think your position in the trade is 
so pronounced that you can afford to be candid without ex- 
posing yourself to the reproach of boasting. I think you 
can speak the truth about that. 

Mr. Gary: I think we have the commanding position in 
the trade, and I believe we recognize our responsibility to all 
on account of that position. 

Mr. Cockran: I think you do. If by any chance the 
management of this stupendous organization should pass 
from hands as wise and as prudent and as just as yours 
into the hands of somebody more reckless and more avarici- 
ous and with less forethought, and he should undertake to ex- 
ercise this province, there is little doubt that for a while at 
least he would have a monopoly of the entire trade and be 
without practical competition. That is one of the conditions 
that we are confronting. 

Mr. Gary You are asking for an opinion. 
is just as good as mine. 

Mr. Cockran: I think it is, on your statement. 

Mr. Cockran: Mr. Schwab testified that when the rate 
of $28 a ton was fixed the rails were costing actually less 
than $14, so the original profit was 100 per cent. 

Mr. Gary: He has made his own explanation. They are 
not my figures, and I have no explanation to make, and I 
do not know anything about his figures. 

Mr. Cockran: 

Mr. Gary: He is a very competent man. 

Mr. Cockran: His statement was, as I recall it, to see 
if you agree, that when these prices were fixed, the price of 
$28 was fixed, when the cost of the article was $14 a ton, 
and it was fixed by an agreement with a number of pro- 
ducers, among others, your company, the Federal Steel, and 
the Carnegie Company, and some others. 

Mr. Gary: If he made that statement he overstated it. 

Mr. Cockran: You mean he overstated the amount of 
profit? 

Mr. Gary: No; he overstated the whole thing. 

Mr. Cockran: Was not there an understanding or agree- 
ment——— 

Mr. Gary: In 
you-— 


Your opinion 


Quite so. 


this way. I will be very frank with 
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Mr. Cockran: We are giving you credit with that all 
through. You have not shown the slightest disposition to 
dodge the issue. 

Mr. Gary: When the steel manufacturers fixed a price 
for their rails which was uniform, or practically uniform, 
it was done because two or three individuals said they would 
recommend to their companies so and so. 

Mr. Cockran: What do you mean by “so and so?” 
Recommend what? 

Mr. Gary: That whenever they changed their prices of 
rails they would notify the others and give every other per- 
son the same chance; that they would not act independent- 
ly; that they would come into consultation from time to 
time whenever it was necessary. 

Mr. Cockran: Was that after the formation of the Fed- 
eral Steel Company ? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Cockran: And the Steel & Wire Company? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Cockran: After these several consolidations that oc 
curred in 1898 and 1899? 

Mr. Gary: Yes; and that was the understanding, if you 
may call it such, among a very few individuals, and was not 
communicated to the companies themselves or the officers or 
the Boards of Directors of the different companies or any 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. Cockran: It was a gentleman’s agreement? 

Mr. Gary: It hardly amounted to an agreement, but it 
resulted about the same, and it ran along for a year or two, 
and there was a question in my mind whether even that was 
not a breach of the law, or so close to it that it should not 
exist; and therefore the meetings were abandoned and they 
did not meet at all, and those connected with it stated posi- 
tively they would not be bound by anything, and every one 
would have to take his chance, except they said they would 
furnish information at any time to anybody concerning what 
they were doing. 

Mr. Cockran: The net result was $28 a ton as a price? 

Mr. Gary: That has been the result. 

Mr. Cockran: From that time down to this the price 
has never been disturbed, and, as you testified to Mr. Clark, 
if anybody should undertake to disturb it now, you are in a 
position to make it unpleasant for them if you want to. 

Mr. Gary: Yes, of course. 

Mr. Cockran: Now, this common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which was issued for property, was 
issued at a very much lower valuation than the preferred 
stock and bonds—I mean nobody estimated it was worth par? 

Mr. Gary: The market did not estimate it so. 

Mr. Cockran: The consensus of opinion of the men who 
took it under this distribution did not value it any higher 
than the market, which was about 10 cents on the dollar? 

Mr. Gary: Every one will have to answer for himself 
on that. 

Mr. Cockran: I would like to get the theory of it. 

Mr. Gary: This was dominant in my mind, and I was 
one of the participants, that shares of stock of the old com- 
panies even though selling on the market at a price less than 
par, as applied to common stock at least, when they were put 
together, as they would be put together after acquired, would 
be worth at least par—at least the capital stock which was 
delivered in exchange for those old shares on the basis of par. 

Mr. Cockran: You mean the combination itself added to 
the value of each element that entered into it? 


Andrew Carnegie’s 


The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman: Mr. Carnegie, the committee desired you 
to come before us because there was an article published 
by you a short time since with reference to the tariff, and 
the committee would like to have such a statement from 
you as you desire to make in regard to the matter contained 
in that article, and especially showing the reasons why the 
article mentioned by you is no longer in need of a protec 
tive duty. 

Mr. Carnegie: I am delighted to give you all the in- 
formation in my power, the truth, and the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I am a reluctant witness, as you 
know. I thought that not being an iron manufacturer, per- 
haps you would excuse me from appearing. You have judged 
otherwise; and, now, as a citizen, it is my duty to tell you 
everything I know, and I shall do so. Most fortunate am I 
in the postponement of my appearance which has taken 
place. Events have traveled fast since I wrote that article 
early this year as a reminiscence article, a companion to a 
similar article giving my experience upon rates and rebates. 
I no longer appear this morning as the sole announcer of 
the fact that the steel industry no longer needs protection. 
I am flanked on the right by the head of the greatest cor- 
poration that the world has even known, who told you that 
we could get along without a tariff; and on the left by a 


harvester manufacturer—what is his name? 
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Mr. Gary: Yes; I thought so. I believed that then, and 
I was just as certain of it as I am now as a result. 

Mr. Cockran: Do you not remember that about that 
time there was published an option which Mr. Carnegie had 
given on that property at that time, which was even less 
than par? 

Mr. Gary: And which he took the first opportunity to 
back out of. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes; but I mean taking the valuation of 
the property according to the option which Mr. Carnegie him- 
' gave, that stock was not worth par, was it? 

Mr. Gary: I think so. 

Mr. Dalzell: This is all very interesting, but how it con- 
tributes to the question of determining the proper duty on 
steel or whether there should be any I do not understand. 

Mr. Cockran: I am just showing the value of this com- 
pany. 

Mr. Dalzell: You have all the figures there and you are 
asking for his simple conclusions. 

The Chairman: What difference does it make about his 
capital as compared with that of other people? 

Mr Cockran: It makes a great deal of difference. 

Mr, Dalzell: Let him go, Mr. Chairman; perhaps he will 
get through after a while. 

The Chairman: He was almost through when you inter- 
rupted him. Let him go; do not interrupt him any further. 

Mr. Cockran: Oh, gentlemen, you should not show so 
much sensitiveness about this little matter! 

Mr. Gary: It may be my fault, but I intend to answer 
your question to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Cockran: I understand that, and I appreciate it. 
What I want to ask is this, in brief, and I merely mention 
the option that Mr. Carnegie gave for the purpose of refresh- 
ing your memory. Are you able to state or could you state 
just what the value of all these constituent stocks was be- 
fore the beginning of the negotiations for the consolidation of 
the steel companies and the market price of the steel com- 
panies’ securities at the consolidation ? 

Mr. Gary: I could tell you that so far as the companies 
whose stocks were on the market, but I could not tell you 
that as to Mr. Carnegie’s and, of course, Rockefeller’s. Very 
large quantities of ores and the ships and the railroads up 
there represented great values, and those stocks were not 
on the market at all. That price which Mr. Carnegie gave 
is no test, I think, whatever. He gave it at too low a fig- 
ure, and discovered it, and he seized the first opportunity to 
get out of it; and his only source of annoyance now is that 
he did not make the United States Steel Corporation pay 
very much more than it did pay; and Mr. Rockefeller the 
same—because those two believed the intrinsic value of 
these properties and these securities would be materially in- 
creased by reason of the combination, and now believe that 
the results have demonstrated their original belief. I do 
not know whether I have answered your question very clear- 
ly or not. 

Mr. Cockran: I think it is perfectly clear. Now, sup- 
pose steel were put on the free list, do you think it would 
have any serious effect on the value of these securities? 

Mr. Gary: Our securities? 

Mr. Cockran: Yes. 

Mr. Gary: Of course, that is another way of asking the 
same old question. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes; it is. 

Mr. Gary: I do not know. 


Tariff Testimony. 


Mr. Gaines: Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Carnegie: On the left by the head of the greatest 
agricultural implement manufacturing concern that the world 
has ever seen; and in the mouths of these two my statement 
is justified. But it was no news to me that Judge Gary 
would make that statement. He has never hesitated to make 
it long before I wrote my article; and the officials of the 
Government know that these were his views, not only his, 
but others in the steel business. It was a matter of common 
acquiescence, if you talked steel, that they were quite inde- 
pendent of the tariff. I did not think it necessary for me to 
go into any details to justify my statement. I produced these 
two witnesses that have been before you. 

The Chairman: Mr. Carnegie, the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel] Company appeared before the committee and 
gave us items of cost of steel rails in his mill. He made the 
cost considerably higher than that of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and Judge Gary said in his statement that the 
cost of the United States Steel Company was at least $2 per 
ton less than some or all of their rivals in business. One 
aspect of his testimony—-one view of it—looked as though 
it might be more than $2 per ton less, and the committee de- 
sires to get at the facts that will tend to show whether the 
taking off of the entire duty upon steel rails, for instance, 
would cripple the independent concerns, what few there are 
outside of the United States Steel Corporation, and perhaps 
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stop their business, if we should remove the whole duty or a 
part of it—I think that is what Mr. Felton, the president of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, said. 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, there are more ways of figuring cost 
than there are ways of killing a cat. It is a simple matter 
of bookkeeping. You have a statement from Mr. Schwab 
that we made steel rails at $15 a ton—$12 a ton shop cost, 
and $3 a ton, I believe, for general expenses. Now, if the 
mode of keeping accounts of cost that we adopted, and also 
held to, were held to now, I do not think that the cost of 
steel rails to any concern in this country would be as great 
as either Judge Gary, or the other witnesses, have testified. 
I made a statement that a ton of steel is now made cheaper 
in America than any foreign countries, and if that were 
tested to-day at the works at Pittsburgh, which made the 
$15 rate, and a commission should make the foreign manu- 
facturer adopt the same mode of telling cost, then I do not 
believe the result would be that Pittsburgh would lose the 
trophy or the honor of being to-day the cheapest producer of 
steel in the world. 

Mr. Dalzell: The statement that Mr. Schwab made where- 
by he showed the mill cost of rails at $12 a ton, related to a 
period some 10 years or more ago. And he also gave us 
the present figures based upon the same method of book- 
keeping and covering the same detail of items, to show the 
present cost of steel rails at his mill to be $21.50 a ton, mill 
cost. 

Mr. Carnegie: You are quite mistaken, Mr. Dalzell. Mr. 
Schwab cid not give you—I have not read the testimony, nor 
I have not read Judge Gary’s testimony. I wish to be ques- 
tioned, and to give you my own impressions, and tell the 
truth as I see it; but Mr. Schwab told me that he was not 
speaking for any steel] mill, that he got his information from 
a private producer of ore in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Dalzell: Well, Mr. Schwab gave us the cost of his 
$12 rails by items, beginning with the ore, the coke and al] 
that sort of thing; and he also gave us the cost of rails at 
the present time, commencing with the same figures, the same 
method of bookkeeping, and going on and following precisely 
the same details as in the previous case. 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman, the ore the United States 
Steel Corporation is smelting to-day to make a ton of rails 
in Pittsburgh—upon that it pays royalties in perpetuity of 
20 cents a ton. 

The Chairman: Mr. Gary testified that they paid 85 
cents a ton for all they bought of Mr. Hill of the Northern 
Pacific. 

Mr. Carnegie: Quite true, but Mr. Gary has not smelted 
a ton of ore from Mr. Hill’s mines; they are not open yet. 

The Chairman: He stated that he made a contract to 
take ore during the present year, a large quantity—I do not 
know as he stated the quantity—at 85 cents a ton, and that 
they are bound by that contract to pay 4% per cent. upon the 
value at 85 cents of the ore they were to take out this year, 
and so on from year to year, the price increasing annually ; 
the 414 per cent. is paid as a deferred payment. 

Mr. Carnegie: Certainly, and they have a right to cancel 
that contract after 10 years. It is a speculation in ore. 
My statement was that if you take the things to-day to make 
a ton of steel, you will make it as the party abroad can do 
it, and therefore that no tariff is needed, because nature has 
placed a tariff in favor of the home producer which not even 
Congress can remove. The cost of transporting rails from 
the English mill, if you please, to the seaboard, to be shipped 
across the Atlantic 3000 miles to land at a seaport here, 
when four-fifths of that steel that they would import would 
be needed, on the average, at the center of population, which 
would be near Chicago, and therefore they would have to pay 
freight out there again—it is impossible that foreign manu- 
facturers can compete seriously to the injury of our home 
manufacturers, otherwise, how could Judge Gary say he 
could do it without the tariff? 

The Chairman: What do you say as to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company’s mill located at Harrisburg, where freights 
are substantially the same as Chicago or New York? 

Mr. Carnegie: Quite true, but they do not have to pay 
the ocean freight. 

The Chairman: That is correct. 

Mr. Carnegie: Now, Judge Gary is the ablest man I 
know in the steel business, and he tells you that their great 
concern does not need a duty; but the solicitude of the 
judge for his competitors, or those who should be his com- 
petitors, is sublime. 

Mr. Cockran: Competitors by his own admission; per- 
haps you will concede that? 

Mr. Carnegie: Allow me to continue this strain. It is 
sublime. It reminds one of one of A®sop’s fables, where 
the monkey wanted to take the chestnuts out of the fire, but 
put that duty upon the cats. And that is what Judge Gary 
is trying to do here. When he told you that his vast com- 
pany could do without a tariff, that was the judge who 
spoke. But when he introduced the smaller concerns, that 
was the lawyer, and he is equally eminent in both. 

The Chairman: What do you say of the president of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company? 

Mr. Carnegie: I say that if he is making rails at $26.50 
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cost, and selling rails to Canada at a loss, his stock would 
not be above par to-day. And the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which owns and controls that works, would, I 
think, very soon put it under a different management. Now 
let me tell you about these dear, poor cats that judge—no, 
not the judge, but the lawyer—Gary has introduced. We 
will take the case of the Cambria Company, because it is 
the oldest. ‘The Cambria Steel Company now is a tremen- 
dous institution. It has departments connected with its 
works in the manufacture of wire and other things, and it 
has been very successful. It can compete with the United 
States Steel Corporation within a dollar or a dollar and a 
half a ton, for the reason that it has everything which I 
know the United States Steel Corporation has, except that 
the Steel Corporation has railroads; one that I built to 
Pittsburgh and the other that it got with the North Chi- 
ago Works. Now, the profit on transportation of its ore 
is the only advantage that I know that the Steel Corpora- 
tion has over the Cambria, and if ever it was to compete, 
that profit of a dollar or a dollar and a half, whatever it is 
on the transportation—it would be a cold day for the United 
States Steel Corporation—a dollar or two a ton on its 
product—why, the thought is stifling; it would make me 
doubt about the security of my bonds, and I have not the 
slightest. Now, we will take the Lackawanna Company. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear that remark that you 
just made to my friend, Mr. Dalzell. That is not fair. 
Now, just tell us what you told him. 


The Chairman: I did not make a remark, I said “ We 
are getting a little more fun than information.” 

Mr. Carnegie: I am sorry. I will step out if I am not 
giving information. 

Mr. Cockran: That is his personal view. I do not think 
that represents the view of the committee. 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman, I can quite understand 
that remark, because the chairman is as full of informa- 
tion as I am, but I am here to tell the truth, I am bound to 
do it, I have sworn to tell the whole truth, and come what 
may, I am going to do it. 

The Chairman: Of course, I did not mean that as a re- 
flection on you. 

Mr. Carnegie: I have no suspicion that you did. On the 
contrary, I think you whispered to Dalzell: *‘ The jig is up.” 

Mr. Cockran: I think perhaps it was that “ The jig is 
down.” 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, “ Where was I at’? I had spoken 
of the Cambria Steel Company. I will now speak of the 
Lackawanna Company. That is another of Lawyer Gary’s 
cats that he expects to use to rake the chestnuts out of the 
fire. He has no concern for himself, mark you, not the 
slightest; therefore, he must find some weak and struggling 
people whom a reduction of the tariff would injure. Is that 
not true? 

The Chairman: The Lackawanna Company has an ideal 
location, has it not, at Buffalo? 

Mr. Carnegie: Certainly, it is a good location. What 
are business men for? 

The Chairman: Sometimes I wonder, when I see some of 
them locate, what they are for. 

Mr. Carnegie: Perhaps, because you do not know the 
steel business as well as those who locate it. 

The Chairman: I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Carnegie: Now, let me speak of the Lackawanna. 
It was a good location, but I am sorry to say, corporation 
like, it placed its works upon the sand, and there has been 
a continuous struggle ever since to make these works run, 
so that it has no advantages in that respect. The Lacka- 
wanna Company has its own coal, coke, ironstone—I placed 
it with the Cambria in regard to United States Steel. We 
come then to the Pennsylvania Steel Company. Now, the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company has great works at Harrisburg 
and great works at Baltimore. When the judge talks about 
littie ones, little manufacturers, there is not one of these 
that is not bigger than anything I know of in Europe ex- 
cepting Krupp, and he is not a manufacturer of ordinary 
things; his principal business is in armor. The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company has a mine of wealth in its ore in Cuba, I 
am delighted to say, because the question of ore threatens 
to be a serious one; and it is going—it expects, and I believe 
it is going—to make a quality of steel rails so far superior 
to any made now, at a cost which no other can reach, ex- 
cept that enterprising young man, Schwab, of the Bethlehem 
Company—for he has a mine in Cuba, too. It is going to 
make a great fortune on its ore. Now, I have said he 
cannot figure cost anyway. That is the same gentleman 
who told you he had no agreement with other steel com- 
panies; that he could sell where he pleased, to whom he 
pleased, and as much as he pleased. Well, if you had asked 
him if he had not a sort of understanding which he affected 
to say had the same result as the agreement, he would have 
had to tell you that he had; and I do not like witnesses to 
talk in a double sense. We have not only to tell the truth, 
but we have to tell the whole truth, and I tell it. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany and the Lackawanna Company were handling steel 
before the Carnegie Steel Company began to build steel 


works, and if either of these companies is unable to com- 
pete with the world in making steel, it is quite time for the 
Government to cease to give them artificial protection in 
order to enable them to do it. That is my opinion—what is 
best for the country. Remember, I am one whe believes 
that the total abolition of the duties on steel will not affect 
one of these companies, perhaps, to any serious extent. There 
may be a ecarload of steel landed in San Francisco, or in 
Galveston, that would not otherwise have arrived, but if 
you are going to take the money of the people to injure the 
Pacific Coast and the Galveston Coast, I think it is an un- 
just use of money. The Pacific Coast is benefited by having 
ships coming there for their exports to get a little lading, 
because it reduces the price of transportation for their 
products to the competing market; and to rob the Pacific 
Coast of its natural advantages, and Galveston of its natural 
advantages, in order simply that the manufacturer of the 
East, 3000 miles away, should not pay $15 a ton freight 
upon the 2000 tons of rails that reach the Pacific Coast 
there is no great amount of rails needed there—would I be- 
lieve be an unfair policy to the people. Now, I want to 
make just one remark here. There is not one of these com- 
panies that was not in the business before the Carnegie 
Steel Company was, and it is not the policy of any govern- 
ment to coddle and nurse inefficient management. These 
companies have had opportunities to get into a position 
to compete with anything, and if the Government is going 
to bolster up the inefficient, then it is a bad outlook for the 
position of America in the steel business. 

The Chairman: California can be supplied from the 
Alabama, the Birmingham, works, can it not? 

Mr. Carnegie: Thank you for pressing that very cogent 
reason for not bolstering these works in the East up. 

The Chairman: Mr. Carnegie, the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions of the Department of Commerce and Labor has in- 
quired into the cost of making pig iron, steel rails and struc- 
tural steel for a period of five years, from 1902 to 1906, both 
inclusive. It had access to the books of seven great com- 
panies, making 95 per cent. of the total output of each of 
those articles. It has tabulated the cost ascertained from 
the books of those companies by an efficient corps of clerks, 
and with a steel expert to help them. We have the results 
of that tabulation, which shows the average cost of steel for 
those five years to be $22.39 per ton. It was $22.32 for 
1902; $22.78 for 1903; $21.57 for 1904; $21.30 for 1905, 
and $22.77 for 1906. Now, they make up a table of the items 
of cost of steel rails as prepared from the books, and they 
put the cost of Bessemer pig iron at $14.52 and for other pig 
iron, not Bessemer, they make the cost $14.01. They say: 
“The difference of $0.51 between the average cost of Besse- 
mer pig iron and of pig iron used for rails is due to the varia- 
tion in the cost of the excess tonnage and to freight on some 
of the iron.”” They add that 51 cents to the cost of pig iron 
which they have ascertained from the same source to be 
$14.01 on the average for five years, and then they allow for 
waste $1.95, making a total cost for pig iron in a ton of 
rails $16.47. They make a cost of labor $1.98, manganese 
and so forth, 99 cents, fuel 35 cents, steam 62 cents—of 
course labor is included in that item—molds 15 cents, rolls 
17 cents, materials in repairs and maintenance 42 cents, sup- 
plies and tools 27 cents, miscellaneous and general works’ 
expense 51 cents, general expense 14 cents, depreciation 16 
cents, making a total, on the average, of $22.23 for the five 
years. Now, they further show that the lowest cost of steel 
rails by any one company for one year, in their investiga- 
tion, was $19.33, for the year 1905, while the highest cost was 
$31.27, in 1905, but that, they explain, was in the starting 
of new works. The next highest cost was $30.29, in 1903, 
under normal conditions of work. And, then, they have also 
compiled the prices obtained for these steel rails, which were 
$28 a ton, less freight, allowed in certain instances to certain 
points, which made it something over $27. I can give you 
about what the prices were: 1902, $27.65; 1903, $28.07; 
1904, $25.70; 1905, $27.13; 1906, $27.61. And that shows 
a profit per ton in 1902 of $5.84; 1908, $4.32; 1904, $4.17; 
1905, $5.88; 1906, $4.85, with an average of $4.97. That 
is the result of this investigation made by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Of course, those figures are as close 
as we can get at it with our information, such as we have, 
and they are confirmed by the testimony of Mr. Gary, who 
did not know that we had the figures when he came before 
the committee ; and also by the president of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, although they explained that in 1907, when 
there was a boom on and prices were a little higher—and I 
think they also spoke of 1906. But if those prices are cor- 
rect, do you say that to remove the whole duty on pig iron 
and steel rails would not cripple any steel corporation or any 
pig iron producing corporation in the United States, by com- 
petition coming from abroad? 

Mr. Carnegie: I will answer that question by asking you 
another. 

The Chairman: Oh, do not ask me—— 

Mr. Carnegie: But “turn about is fair play”; I have 
answered a great many of your questions, and now answer 
one for me. If those figures were correct—and remember 
the celebrated adage of the man who said “ As for figures, I 
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know they lie’’—but I ask you, as a man of sense and 
judgment, if those figures be anything like the real truth, 
how can Judge Gary stand up before you on oath, and 
declare that he does not need protection? 

The Chairman: If he tells the truth in other respects, 
that he can produce steel rails at least $2 a ton cheaper 
than any one else; and if his product goes into this percent- 
age, as it must, his being 50 per cent. of the whole output, 
then it may be that Judge Gary is not so far out of the way. 

Mr. Carnegie: You have not quite answered my question, 
Mr. Chairman; I am not talking about Judge Guiry; I am 
talking about Chairman Payne. Judge Gary is the ablest 
man in that business. If I had followed the advice which 
parties gave me, to gain control of the United States Stee) 
Corporation when its prices were at $8 or $9 a share, which 
I could easily have done, I should immediately have said to 
Judge Gary, “ Judge, I want you to remain with me; you 
are the ablest manager I know;” and I would have doubled 
his salary, or, better still, I would have followed my prac- 
tice and made him a partner. The judge spoke the truth, 
just as Schwab spoke the truth, when he told you the cost 
of our steel rails, which was $15, against your $22; but it 
was the judge who spoke, as I said before, but when he 
pities the other people, it is the lawyer; and the judge is 
equally eminent in both. I can describe him best by a Scotch 
term that comes to me, and if there was a Scotchman here 
I would speak it, but it is not translatable, because I cannot 
find a synonym. The judge is what the Scotch call a 
““nawkey chiel.”” Now, there is another question that I 
want to ask you. If steel rails of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany cost $26.50, why is its stock, even in the depressed 
times, above par? 

The Chairman: Oh, well, when you get into that realm, 
I will have to say that I do not know why stocks are above 
par. 

Mr. Carnegie: Gentlemen of the committee, allow me to 
address you in one word. Figures will do nothing but mis- 
lead you. If you do not apply your brains to such ques- 
tions as these upon which I address you, how do these 
people not require a tariff? And I would advise you to 
take Judge Gary’s word for that. 

The Chairman: How much profit should a manufacturer 
receive on steel rails in order to pay the reasonable interest 
on the investment, and to renew his plant, if necessary? 

Mr. Carnegie: That depends on what steel company it is 
and what the management of it is. When we made rails at 
$15—I have sold them at $16 in competition, but that is 
not a fair profit. But I refrain from naming what is a fair 
profit, because I think if you have competition and a free 
market it is for the interests of this country that the most 
enterprising manufacturer should make the greatest profit. 
If you want to keep this country ahead in steel you can- 
not depend upon great combinations. In the nature of the 
case they become conservative. Now, as an illustration: We 
were the foremost nation in the manufacture of steel, ad- 
mittedly so, and we should be to-day. We make 23,000,000 
tons of steel; Britain only makes 5,000,000 tons. We have 
suffered ourselves to fall behind in adopting improvements, 
except in the case of the Bethlehem Steel Company. I think 
Mr. Schwab deserves a vote of thanks by Congress for two 
things he has done. He visited Germany, and he found in 
one mill the practice of rolling girders of scientific form. 
There is not a girder made in America that does not charge 
the consumer for 15 per cent. of steel in that beam which is 
useless. The form is not scientifically right. Mr. Schwab 
is a genius. I have never met his equal. And when he had 
me as a partner we were a great team. 

The Chairman: That is quite evident. 

Mr. Carnegie: He has genius, and I had a little saving, 
common sense; and I could boss Schwab because I brought 
him up as a boy, and genius is, of all things, most difficult 
to control. And that one fellow, not in the combination, 
and struggling against them, beset by financial difficulties 
that would have almost overwhelmed any other man, never- 
theless resolved that his mill should have a beam mill equal 
to any in the world, and he has improved upon the Ger- 
man, and is making beams to-day scientifically correct. And 
he has all the orders he can take. He made 20,000 tons in 
one month, while we used to think when we began to roll 
beams that 2000 tons a month was good work. He has 
carried forward America. And not only that, he saw a 
mill in Germany where there was not a pound of coal used. 
They utilized the gases over there in their blast furnaces. 
He adopted the same thing at Bethlehem. ‘I tell you I am 
in earnest, and I hope, Mr. Chairman, and you, members 
of the committee, that you will give Mr. Schwab the unique 
honor of having retrieved for America its rightful position 
as foremost in steel. And Mr. Schwab is rolling rails to- 
day that he gets $51 a ton for, because the rails we have 
been making are inferior, and the railroad companies are 
willing to pay any price for better rails. He will make 
those rails, and so will the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
next year, and sell them for $28 a ton at a good profit, be- 
cause to-day he has to buy the needed nickel; but in the 
mines they have in Cuba there is the nickel in its natural 
state. Now, I will imagine, from my own experience, what 
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happens in a board of directors of a corporation such as 
that of the United States Steel Corporation, for instance; 
or the Pennsylvania Steel Company; or the Cambria Com- 
pany, or any of them that is not under individual manage- 
ment, and where there is not strong competition to spur 
them on to adopt every improvement and keep our country 
ahead. When I started into steel not one of my partners in 
Pittsburgh would join me; I was so rash. They thought— 
and, unfortunately for me, people in the steel business have 
differed with me so much and so often—they did not see 
things as I saw them, or I would be working to-day for a 
competence to keep my family. Now, the meeting of the 


board was called—mind you, this is all imaginary, but 
from my own experience, and just what I went through. 
A druggist or a merchant sits over there; I had 


to take him because he had money and I had not. A banker 
sits there; and they own stock—and I want to say that I 
did no stock gambling, and I have never in my life asso- 
ciated with stock gamblers—and there were others just as 
ignorant as the stock broker. And I think that a stock 
gambler is one of the worst citizens that a country can have. 
They leave barnacles upon values, and they create none. 
It is gambling. Now, we will say, Judge Gary has just read 
his annual report to his directors, and he shows $158,000,000 
of profit, averaging $15.50 on every ton of steel he sold, and 
what do they think of that? 

The Chairman: Is that on the steel rails, or on the whole 
business? 

Mr. Carnegie: On the whole business. It does not mat- 
ter much what it is upon, but the treasury has that $158,- 
000,000, and it is all in the steel business. 

The Chairman: It would be more satisfactory if I knew 
what it was upon the steel rail business. 

Mr. Carnegie: Excuse me, but I do not think any cor- 
poration could keep its cost on steel rails separate from its 
general work. It would have to be estimated. But it is not 
steel rails that we are concerned with here, it is all arti- 
cles of steel that the company makes; and I am only talking 
about the published reports. It is impossible for me to give 
you detailed statements, but here are the published reports. 
The judge says that he made in one year $158,000,000 on 
10,000,000 tons of products. Everything he sold averaged 
$15.50. Now, this is public property, and probably you have 
all had the reports; they are published. And it is a great 
credit te the United States Steel Corporation that it 
publish these reports. Now, at a subsequent meeting—and 
this is all imaginary, but it is my own experience—at a 
subsequent meeting the president may suggest that his beam 
mills are not up to date, and that the American people are 
paying for 15 per cent. of steel that is useless; and he pro- 
poses an appropriation of so many millions of dollars to 
place his company in its rightful position, to roll beams such 
as Schwab is now rolling. Now, one member who has to go 
in a hurry to his legitimate business will say: “ Well, gen- 
tlemen, I vote against that resolution; we are doing well 
enough now, and we cannot create any competition, because 
we have an understanding with all of the manufacturers” 
—and don’t you know that President Gary had to let well 
enough alone, and the proposition is voted down. Now, that 
is my experience with the directors that I had in my steel 
company. Fortunately I bought them out and got rid of 
them, and then I got men like Schwab, and others, around 
me, and we went on and produced the cheapest steel that 
has ever been made in the world; and if you will contrast 
the two costs to-day, on the same basis, as we make profits; 
and if every subsidiary department is placed at cost, and the 
total profit created to the steel company on the proper cost, 
you will find what I tell you to be true, that what we make 
at the mill at Pittsburgh will show that it is the cheapest 
mill in the world to-day. 

The Chairman: Can you tell us where we can get that 
proper cost; that is what we are after. You have been at 
the steel business a number of years, since 1899? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, but, Mr. Chairman, when you put the 
price of rails in that year—please show me now how far 
you go back? 

The Chairman: Well, 1899. Mr. Schwab wrote his let- 
ter in 1899, and placed it at $12 a ton. That is the lowest 
price I have ever heard stated by anybody, and I did not 
know but that you might make it lower. 

Mr. Carnegie: Never, never. As I have told you, that is 
the banner mill, and America beats the world. 

The Chairman: It was rather intimated the other day 
that the letter was written for other purposes, and did not 
place the cost accurately. 

Mr. Carnegie: My dear sir, allow me to tell you just 
what happened about that. I purposely refrained from 
reading the statements of interested parties. They are in- 
capable of judging justly. No judge should be permitted to 
sit in a cause in which he is interested; and you make the 
greatest mistake in your life if you attach importance to an 
interested witness. You would not do it in a court of justice, 
would you? If the judge were interested in a cause would 
you respect his decision? (No response.) Silence in the 
court! Upon my word, I must laugh at you people. 

Mr. Cockran: The chairman was never so eloquent. 
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The Chairman: I want to say to you very frankly that 
I always weigh the witness’s silence as well as his words. 

Mr. Carnegie: Listen. Will you read me again what 
your expert told you based upon information he derived from 
interested parties? It was not the average cost of making 
steel rails in America the year that we were making them 
at $15.50. 

The Chairman: We have not got that. 
from the year 1902 to 1906, both inclusive. 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, 1902; that is a long time ago. 

The Chairman: But 1906 is more recent. while 1902 is 
only five years ago. ‘They give the average cost for each 
year. It happens to be the only year that the Bureau of 
Corporations went after the steel business in order to get 
this information; so that what we have is all that is avail- 
able. 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, does it stand to reason that a works 
that makes rails at $15 a ton and covers everything, in the 
year that they said it did; and then in those years that the 
average cost of rails should be so much greater? 

Mr. Dalzell: But isn’t that the fact? What do you say 
as to the relative cost of making steel rails in 1899, and in 
1906 or 19077 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, I have told you over and over again 
that 1 do not judge by figures given by interested parties 
charged by the mill. I put it to you, Mr. Dalzell. If steei 
rails cost $26.50 at Harrisburg, and they have to sell them 
at $28, why is their stock above par? Why does not the 
Pennsylvania Company change its management? 

The Chairman: To an ordinary man that looks like a 
pretty good profit on a ton of steel rails. 

Mr. Carnegie: Oh, no; oh, no! 

The Chairman: I am trying to get you to say how large 
a profit a man ought to have. 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, I do not want to limit a man’s 
profit. I would let the steel manufacturers strive to com- 
pete and manage their own business: and a man who was 
clever enough to make three or four dollars more than an- 
other who was lazy, and with inert corporation manage- 
ment, I would be glad to have him do it in the interest of 
my company. It is the enterprising man that needs to go 
ahead. 

The Chairman : What I want to know is whether, in your 
judgment. $5 a ton is too large or too small a profit? 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, I say again that one man might 
deserve $5 a ton profit, and it would be for the good of the 
country if another man should make $8. 

The Chairman: But I want your judgment on it as a 
man of sense and an expert in the steel business, as to 
whether $5 a ton is too great or too small a profit upon 
steel rails? 

Mr. Carnegie: That is a question that I will not answer, 
because I do not believe it is the fair gauge of what a man 
ought to get. I think if a man goes in like Schwab has done, 
and adopts that new experiment from Germany, for it was, 
mind you, an experiment, because conditions in this country 
might have been very different, and it is a chance that no- 
body else took, then I should like to see Schwab make $10 
on steel rails when the slow coaches are making $5; and 
that is for the interest of our country. Mr. Chairman, do 
you know what philanthropy can do if it gives its assistance 
to undeserving people? It encourages those people; and if 
you want to do the most harm with money, give it away to 
those who will not struggle for themselves. And so it is 
in the steel concern, and with all other enterprises. 

Mr. Underwood: The proposition, however, is this: In a 
well organized, well equipped, well managed mill, would $5 
a ton on steel rails be an excessive profit? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not think it would on the best man- 
aged mill with every improvement; no, I should think not. 
And yet I say this, without study, as I have never—I do not 
attach importance to the question—but you have nothing to 
do with reasonable profits, as the President-elect has shown 
by the Republican platform, excepting in this way, and here 
is one of the soundest deliveries that I have heard a public 
man make for many a long day. Our platform is somewhat 
obscure and ambiguous. It ean be twisted a little when 
you add a cost and reasonable profit. What did the Presi- 
dent-elect say? He said two things. First, he said that we 
are to allow a duty comparing costs abroad with costs here; 
and we are to add a reasonable profit to both parties alike. 
That is the platform. Now, he also said, there is no doubt 
that a tariff makes it much easier for people to combine 
and exact excessive profits, and therefore we should have as 
little of it as possible. Now, the leading steel manufacturer 
of the world has declared he does not need protective duties 
any longer. A protective duty in its nature and in its object 
means that the consumer has to pay a higher price than he 
otherwise would for the articles protected. In my opinion— 
and I am a protectionist like the President-elect is, and a 
strong one—I have studied, and I labored many years with 
President McKinley on the tariff: and I have never appeared 
before Congress without urging a reduction in iron and 
steel, as the records will show. And I have been abused by 
the foremost advocate of protection in this country, the New 
York Tribune, for doing so. But now the Tribune itself— 
you have read it, I suppose—in its editorials, accepts Mr. 
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Taft’s construction of our tariff plank, which the President- 
elect says we are in duty bound to conform to. I would give 
you the J'ribune article—l have a copy here—approving of 
that, and also Mr. Taft’s verbatim words from the report. 

The Chairman: Well, of course, the Tribune is entitled 
to opinions as all other newspapers are, but what we are 
most anxious to get at are facts upon the question. It 
becomes our duty to report a tariff bill, and in doing so we 
must have due regard for several things. In the first place, 
not to make the tariff unnecessarily high where we can get 
the required information; on the other hand, not to with- 
draw protection from an industry so as to force a decrease 
in the price of wages. And another thing that we must bear 
in mind, that latterly, through large combinations of capi- 
tal, there is more or less stifling of competition, and we do 
not want to destroy competition, Mr. Carnegie. Hence, the 
responsibility is up to us. It is easy for a newspaper editor 
or a newspaper writer to go on and talk generally about the 
tariff and about reducing it, scaling it down, or putting it 
up—that is comparatively easy. They can publish some- 
thing else the next day. But we are to perform a work 
which has to stand, and which is to have its effect one way 
or the other upon the industries of the country for some 
time to come. And what we want are facts. 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman, would you set yourself up 
in opposition to Judge Gary as a judge whether the steel 
industry needs a tariff or not? 

The Chairman: But what I want of Judge Gary is 
the facts. I do not want his judgment; he is not the judge 
in this case at all. 

Mr. Dalzell: Mr. Carnegie, I think Judge Gary did not 
make any such broad statement as you seem to understand 
him to have made? 

Mr. Carnegie: I see it announced in the newspapers. 

Mr. Dalzell: But he did not. For instance, he was 
asked about the duty on tin plate. The duty on tin plate 
is 1.5 cents now, and he said, and we so understood him, 
that tin plate manufacturers like Mr. Follansbee thought 
they could stand a reduction to 1.2 cents. We asked him 
whether or not the United States Steel Corporation could 
stand any further reduction, and he said he thought it 
could to the extent of 10 per cent., but not any more. So 
that Judge Gary is not on record at all in the way in which 
you put him, by saying that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration does not need any duty on steel. You are mis 
taken about it. 

The Chairman: He said further in that connection that 
the United States Steel Corporation could go on and do 
business if steel rails were put on the free list; but that it 
would have to cut down wages of employees. He made that 
statement. 

Mr. Dalzell: The newspaper report of Judge Gary’s tes 
timony, to which you referred, is evidently wrong. 

Mr. Cockran: He said, in answer to a question of mine, 
page 5512 of the hearings. My question is: Mr. Cockran 
Therefore, so far as you are concerned, you are not pre- 
pared to state on your own responsibility as a citizen and 
under your oath as a witness that any protection whatever 
is necessary? Mr. Gary: For the United States Steel Cor- 
poration? Mr. Cockran: Yes; so far as the United States 
Steel Corporation is concerned. Mr. Gary: No.” And then 
he goes on and makes an exception of certain steel. 

Mr. Dalzell: It is just as I have said. 

Mr. Cockran: He said, as to production generally ; but so 
far as the Steel Corporation was concerned, that no protec- 
tion was necessary. But as to the tin plate he did not speak 
of his own knowledge. 

Mr. Dalzell: Oh, yes; he spoke of his own knowledge. 

Mr. Cockran: I think you will find on that same page 
that he declined to state. 

Mr. Payne: Allow me to read following what you read: 
“Mr. Cockran: Now, that is clear. There is just one thing 
more I want to question you about. Mr. Gary: Of course, I 
would have to go through the list carefully, Mr. Cockran, 
before I could answer your question accurately. That might 
be true of some commodities, and not true as to others; that 
is it might drive us out of business so far as some commodi- 
ties are concerned.” 

Mr. Cockran: And to go further, the record shows: “ Mr. 
Cockran: You are not prepared to name one now? Mr. 
Gary: No; the only way that could be determined is to 
look up the figures of cost.’”’ Then he says a little further 
down in the next clause: “Mr. Gary: This occurs to me: 
I do not see how we could survive in the sheet and tin plate 
business if the tariff is removed. I think we would be 
driven out of that business.” 

Mr. Cockran: Now, if you will look back, Mr. Chairman, 
on page 5511, you will see a reference there to this point: 
“Mr. Cockran: Just conceive for a moment the position of 
the committee and your position. We are here discussing the 
amount of protection—that is to say, of tax that ought to be 
levied on the community for the protection of this industry 
—and if the chief factor in that protection is not able to 
say how much is necessary, it would be difficult for us to 
decide that it is necessary at all, for you would not have 
us impose a tax on suspicion.”” And the answer of Judge 
Gary was: “As a fair minded citizen, I would have you 
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impose a tax which would protect our competitors, even if 
we did not need it.””’ The question was whether he could 
not say that there was a single item on which protection was 
hecessary. 

Mr. Dalzell: And he mentioned tin plate. 

The Chairman: Mr. Gary said *‘ My impression is that 
the amount which was fixed under the Wilson bill, which was 
1.2 cents would protect us.” That is, tin plate. But we are 
here to get at the facts. Mr. Gary did state explicitly in 
another case that if we removed the entire duty, while the 
steel companies would still make steel rails, they would be 
obliged to reduce the rate of wages. He said that, but 
whether it is true or false I do not know. 

Mr. Cockran: I do not think he said that. 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gary only 
thought so. Mr. Gary has not had any experience in run- 
ning under free trade. In my opinion it will make only the 
slightest possible difference to the American manufacturer. 

The Chairman: Have any of us had experience under 
free trade with the steel schedule? 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your 
attention to this discussion, about what President Gary 
said, and the costs of this thing and that thing—you can- 
not agree among yourselves as to what the real purport 
of his answer is; and the further you depend upon figures 
given you by interested parties—mind you, I do not think 
that they want to misrepresent, but naturally you would not 
tolerate an interested judge for a moment that sat in a 
cause in which you are interested ; you would not place much 
value upon the testimony of interested parties. 

The Chairman: But your criticism is entirely unjust 
about our not agreeing among ourselves. We have not had 
any opportunity of going over the evidence since it was 
printed. Of course, before making a just tariff bill we would 
go very carefully over what Judge Gary said and what you 
have said on the subject. 

Mr. Hill: You stated, Mr. Carnegie, that Mr. Schwab’s 
statement made when he was with you, and set forth in his 
letter of 1899, that $12 a ton of cost of rails was correct? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, and I wish to say that I did not 
know the letter had been written. I was abroad at the time. 
I took no part in the negotiations for the sale of our prop- 
erty. I only told my young partners that if they wished to 
change I was delighted, and I would retire from business. 

Sut I do well remember that that was our cost; and when 
Mr. Schwab came to me, after appearing here the other day, 
the first words I said to him were, “‘ Schwab, your feelings 
and not your sins are accountable for much of your experi- 
ence.” He told the truth here, and you have said, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it seemed to weaken and it did weaken his state- 
ment when he began to explain that he was “ looking for 
preferment in a great company”; and that his letter was 
written at the suggestion of Mr. Frick. If there ever was 
a more foolish or gratuitous statement than that—but there 
was no question that the man told the absolute truth. 

The Chairman: He said he did. 

Mr. Carnegie: He said he might have put in some othr 
items that he mentioned. I do not know how he could, be- 
cause when I sold rails for $16 I did it because I knew we 
were not losing money. 

Mr. Hill: Now, I took down his figures making up the 
$12 cost in 1899 and I then took down his figures making it, 
as I had it on the paper, $20.93, at the present time. Now 
is that last item of $20.93 as correct as the figure of $12 
given by Mr. Schwab? 

Mr. Carnegie: No. It is based on entirely different 
terms. 

Mr. Hill: I would like to give you the items of cost and 
have you tell us in what way they are wrong. 

Mr. Carnegie: I could not tell you about the division of 
‘cost between different departments. You can make them 
anything you please. 

The Chairman: You mean you could not do that and 
tell the truth? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes; the truth—in a fashion, if you can 
say so. 

Mr. Cockran: A kind of a truth? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes. He can tell. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I will tell you the difference now—the difference in Mr. 
Felton’s statement that he was free and could sell anything 
and do anything that he chose, and he had no agreement, 
and the truth was he had no agreement. Now that is a 
distinction without a difference, and it is the whole truth 
that you have to tell, and Mr. Schwab told you, and this is 
what he told me and pointed out—I did not read his testi- 
mony—but he told you expressly they were not based upon 
any figures of manufacturing. 

Mr. Hill: Mr. Schwab started with ore and said that 
at that time, when he made those figures, you were paying 
a royalty of 10 to 15 cents a ton, and that now the ore 
costs $1. 

Mr. Carnegie: Excuse me, Mr. Hill. Mr. Schwab is giv- 
ing you the cost of ore to a private miner of ore in Pitts- 
burgh. The royalty on the steel ore we have sold—and 
there were hundreds of millions of tons—and it was 20 cents 
a ton, and that is the cost to-day to the United States Stee] 
Corporation, on that ore, and it is in perpetuity. Now, he 
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there have been 
The same thing 


takes the value of ore to-day. Certainly 
purchases recently of ore at higher prices. 
is going on in Europe. England is in far worse position 
as to ore than we are, or eyen as Germany is. Her ore 
supply has been derived from Spain, and these mines are 
now failing, and where Britain is to manufacture a ton of 
steel cheaply in a few years from now I confess I do not see. 
They are in far worse condition than we are. Then, gentle- 
men, my statement was to compare the English or German 
cost at this time and take the two to-day from all I know 

and I have talked to steel men generally on the other side, 
and I have many friends there among the steel men in Brit 
ain; much of my fortune was made by learning of them and 
seeing their failures, and I still know them well, and they 
visit me at Skibo and we talk over matters—and 


their complaint as well as ours, 
] 


that is 
so that the relative cost of 
making the foreign article is rising like ours. We are ex- 
porting steel to all the countries of the world to-day, and 
unless you take these broad facts into account and give them 
their proper bearing upon divisions of cost, arbitrary divi 
cost, you will befogged You 
your brains. 

Mr. Hill: We must have 
brains, 

Mr. Carnegie: I say that 
them to use, and really it was a superfluous remark to make. 

Mr. Hill: Mr. Schwab said it was 58 per cent then, 
and it is now 49 per cent. ore, but he figured the ore on the 
basis of 10 to 15 cents per ton royalty Pitts- 
burgh at $4.31 per ton of rails and made an allowance, cal] 


sions of become must use 


something to work on with our 


because you have plenty of 


delivered at 


ing it in round figures $4.50 for the ore in a ton of rails. 
He says now that that ore costs $1. In his statement he fig- 
ures the freight to the lake, the lake freight and the rail 
freight to Pittsburgh and 49 per cent. ore. He says now 


that that costs $8.26. Which is correct, or are both correct? 

Mr. Carnegie: Probably if you purchased the ore, but I 
am not talking about people who buy ore and sell ore. The 
question is whether the steel interests of America can do 
without protection. What your committee should do would 
be to go to European works and see what their costs are, 
and you will see what the condition of affairs is. 

Mr. Hill: The question of whether they can do without 
it or not depends on the cost of the articles to-day, does it 
not, and this is the evidence of Mr. Schwab? 

Mr. Carnegie: Let me say again, these are not the man- 
ufacturer’s costs that Mr. Schwab gave you. He told me he 
did not appear for the steel companies at all. 

Mr. Dalzell: He told us they were the 

Mr. Carnegie: There you are again, gentlemen; you are 
on figures. If you are going to assume that you gentlemen, 
who know nothing about steel, can in a cursory examination 
of the case get at the facts of the case, you are deluding 
yourselves. 

Mr. Dalzell: We want you to give the facts. 

Mr. Carnegie: 1 tell you expressly that I have no details 
to give, but I look at the broad facts that we are exporting 
to all the world, and we make $15.50 a ton on everything we 
sell. 

The Chairman: How do you know 
are making something on everything 
know? 

Mr. Carnegie: I read the last report of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and in the year the report covered it 
made that. 

Mr. Dalzell: Won’t you give us information how you 
make that $15 profit on every ton of steel rails out of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s report? ' 
make that out? 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Dalzell, I have already stated. 
you not read that report? 

Mr. Dalzell: Yes. 

Mr. Carnegie: Did you not find that it sold 
tons of steel? 

Mr. Dalzell: I have read the figures. 
make the problem out? 

Mr. Carnegie: I did it once. The Steel Corporation in 
its last report stated that it made something over 10,000,000 
tons of steel of various forms, and its profits were $158,000,- 
600. Now, it does not take much figuring to show that that 
is $15.50 profit for every ton it sold or it would not have 
made $158,000,000 on 10,000,000 tons of steel. Does that 
enter into your brain? 

Mr. Dalzell: Is that the way you would arrive at that 
result? You would divide the $158,000,000 profit by 10,- 
000,000 tons of steel? 

Mr. Carnegie: Sold; yes. 

Mr. Dalzell: Yes, and the result you arrive at by that 
process without any other figures is a profit of $15 a ton on 
all the steel sold? 

Mr. Carnegie: Certainly. Can you arrive at any other 
conclusion? I want to ask you a question: Can you ar- 
rive at any other conclusion? There is silence in the court 
again. It is too bad that while I am questioned in every 
way I cannot get a chance to get at these dignitaries. 

Mr. Hill: Mr. Schwab said that the royalty nine years 
ago was from 10 to 15 cents and now it is $1, and that the 
ore nine years ago per ton was $2.40 and now costs $4.50. 
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Then he said that the coke cost $1.05 a ton of 
years ago, and that it costs $2.05 a ton of steel now. 

Mr. Carnegie: 1 have no judgment on that except that 
Mr. Schwab stated to you distinctly that he was not giving 
manufacturing costs. 

Mr. Hill: Mr. Schwab said that the labor nine years ago 
on a ton of steel was $1.65, and then to my great surprise 
he said it was only $1.80 now. He said that the cost of 
conversion of iron, including the profit, nine years ago was 
$3.75, and that now it is $7.50, or just twice as much. 

Mr. Carnegie 3 

Mr. Hill: Conversion of iron into steel. 

a difference of $3.84 in the price of rails. 

Mr. Cockran: How much did you say he said the cost 
of conversion of steel was? 

Mr. Hill: Nine years ago, $3.75, including 


steel n'ne 


Conversion of steel? 
Now, that makes 





profit, and 
87.50 now. 


Mr. Carnegie: Did he 
crease was made: 

Mr. Hill: It was a strange thing to me that he did not, 
because his letter, the letter that has been referred to, said 
reduced while the European cost 
would be continually advancing; and yet here is his own 
statement with his own figures showing a double cost now. 
Now, I want to know—whether the rest of the committee do 


explain how that extraordinary in- 


would be 


that all costs 


or not—whether this latter statement is correct—just as 
correct as the first one 

Mr. Carnegie: You are asking the wrong person 

Mr. Hill: I] ask your judgment. 

Mr. Carnegie: Oh, my judgment. I decline to give my 
judgment against a positive statement. I believe there is a 
nista ke ie! misunderstanding. But that is another 
evidence that if you gentlemen, professional gentlemen, 
public men, imagine that you can get at a basis of legislation 
while ignoring the great facts before you that we are ex- 


porters of steel and do not steel, and, above all 


] import 
things are attempting to gainsay the evidence of a witness 
against his 
own company—lI put the word of Judge Gary beyond all 
figures, and I would take the word of Judge Gary in this 
matter beyond all the figures—if I were as you are, a non- 
manufacturer—I would take that Judge Gary 
rather than the judgment which I could form, being igno- 
rant of the steel business, from all figures you could lay be- 
fore me. Your proceedings this morning show that you 
have different ideas and different constructions on all the 


figures. 


who is truthful because he testified as it were 


evidence of 


The Chairman: Mr. Carnegie, these figures are almost 
uniform, drawn from different sources 

Mr. Carnegie: They are all uniform in this, that they 
are the work of interested parties who are incapable of 
rising—as we would be ourselves if we were interested—of 
rising to the broad fact of the case. 

The Chairman: Now, you oppose to figures no knowledge 
as to their correctness except these two propositions: One 
is that they are selling steel rails abroad; they claim that 
they are selling them at a loss; so has Mr. Felton of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, who testified about that; I 
do not know whether it is true or not; but that was the 
statement and explanation, and thereby it was stated that 
he kept his mill running the year round. 

Mr, Cockran: I think you are mistaken in stating that 
Mr. Felton said he was selling at a loss. 
The Chairman: I do not think so. 
base the profits of the United States Steel Corporation 
on all its manufactures, You say there are so many thousand 
tons of steel rails and structural steel produced, as I under- 
stand it, and you divide the profits by that, and come to the 
conclusion that it is making $15 a ton. You do not take 
into account all its other It is enormous, is it not? 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman, you have misapprehended 
me entirely. I took the statement covering all steel, and you 
are dealing here, this commission, with the duties on all 


Now, Mr. Carnegie, 
you 


] . 
pusiness. 


The Chairman: Do they cover tin plate, for instance? 

Mr. Carnegie: Surely. How could they exclude tin 
Their statement is a summary of all the business of 
the year. I do not think they made more than $158,000,000. 
That was the extreme, and necessarily included everything. 

The Chairman: The 10,000,000 tons, then, included the 
tin plate, did it? 

Mr. Carnegie: I leave you to imagine that the total profits 
would have included that. 

The Chairman: I do not want to imagine. 
out of you the facts of it, if you will give it. 

Mr, Carnegie: You cannot get that fact out of me. 
There is Judge Gary’s published report. 

The Chairman: Then it comes down to this that we must 
rely on Judge Gary for the facts? Is that true? 

Mr. Carnegie: Judge Gary has already summarized the 
facts for you, and told you he could do without the tariff. I 
would rely upon that,if I were a member of this committee, 
as quite sufficient. 

The Chairman: You 
man? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do. 


I want to get 


consider Judge Gary a _ truthful 
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The Chairman: He has testified here as to wl ve be 
lieved to be the facts 

Mr. Carnegie It is the facts as he unde nds them 
As I told you before, the question of costs of a thing depend 
entirely upon your bookkeeping. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask you a question: If the cost of steel rails 
ibroad—no; steel abroad, because, we are not talking about 
steel rails particularly—if the cost of steel abroad has risen 
as the cost of steel here, then you would find that ccording 
to the interpretation of our tariff plank, Judge Gary’s state 


ment was quite true, that he could still stand free trade in 
steel, because the cost abroad had risen as it has risen here 


The Chairman: He says the cost has risen abroad, and 


that the price there is $28 up to $31 or $32; $31, I think, 
was the highest. He put it at $31 nd some odd figure 
That is the selling price. 

Mr. Carnegic Is not that confirming ju what I told 
you, that you have nothing to dread from free trade in steel 

The Chairman: In so far as that is concerned, yes If 
they all sold at $31, but some o thnen ell tl m at S25 ind 
$26. 

Mr. Carnegie: Do you know any business ii e worl 
where every dealer sells at a like price’ 

The Chairman: Yes; steel rails seem to now; for the 
last two years in this country they sold for the same price, 
$28, but abroad they have been selling all the way from $20 
to $31, according to the law of demand and supply. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, and very often a manufacturer would 
sell at a low price in order to keep his works employed. 
If he is a wise man he would never cease to keep his men 


working, even at a loss. 
The Chairman: Mr. Felton comes in here and gives th 


figures from his books, and h vives instances W 


sold at a loss of $1 a ton on steel sold abroad. He says that 
was a big loss, but it was a good thing for the steel company 
because it enabled him to keep his plant runnir 

Mr. Carnegi: I venture a suggestion tha ) hould 
send for Mr. Felton again and ask him if he agrees with 


Judge Gary. The details of this thing you are not 
ested in. It is the broad general question, is it allowable any 
longer to tax the consumer and make him pay a higher price 
than he would otherwise have to pay? Because that is th 
only result of protection. 


The Chairman: It is not justifiable t tax the 
sumer if you can show that they can compete and get, as 
you say, a reasonabl profit he nd a reasonable profit 


there. It is not justifiable to tax the consumer under such 
conditions; I agree with you on that, but what we want 
to know is whether you can do it. 

Mr. Carnegie: You have Judge Gary’s testimony. 

The Chairman: That is the reason we have you here. 
We have Judge Gary's testimony, and it would seem to 
show that we could not place steel rails on the free list with 
out injury to American industry. 

Mr. Carnegie: Excuse me About half of the American 
industries would not be injured, he said He in stan 
on half the product of American industry. 

The Chairman: He says he could not stand it unless ht 
reduced wages to his workmen. He made that plain stat 
ment. 

Mr. Cockran: I do not recall that 

Mr. Carnegie: The lawyer Gary is equally adroit in call 
ing in the workmen. 

The Chairman: Now, you refer to Judge Gary, whom 
you referred to a moment ago as being a truthful witness, 
as being a lawyer. My experience has been that lawyers 
ire as truthful as other men. Now you are taking a fling 
at lawyers. 

Mr. Carnegie: No. I take it that a lawyer in defending 
his own cause makes the best statement he can fol 

The Chairman: He was sworn to tell the truth and the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, and you say he is a 
truthful man. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes. 

The Chairman: Now, the question of his being a lawyel! 
or a manufacturer does not e1 t 


Mr. Carnegie: No, it does not; but if you are speaking 
for your own cause I think a man is justified in making 
the best statement he can, especially since it 1 matter of 


judgment for him to have 

The Chairman: Even if it conflicts with the truth 

Mr. Carnegie No. I do not sav that: his judgment was 
for the future, what would be in the future. My judgment 
is entirely the reverse. 

Mr. Dalzell: You would tell us, Mr. Carnegie, that we 
cannot get truthful figures as to the manufacture of steel 
from steel manufacturers. Can you te us where we can 
get those figures? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not believe you can get those figures 
that you can rely upon, because there are different costs in 
different works and because there are different ways o 
making up costs. 

The Chairman: Can you get them? 

Mr. Carnegie: No. I could not pretend to get them 


The Chairman: Then how could you say what a tariff 


should be if you cannot get the figures as to what the cost 
would be? 
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Mr. Carnegie: Because I should judge of my general 
knowledge of the steel business, and what the people in the 
steel business admit. Judge Gary did not make that state 

nt for the first time. He made that statement long be- 
fore I wrote my article, and there are others that I have 
onversed with, and it has passed as a matter of general 
acceptance 


Mr. Dalzell: According to you, Judge Gary is not re 
ibli Ile is an interested man. 
Mr. Carnegie: He is reliable; he is an interested man. 


He is not reliable, nor is any man who is interested, for 
estimating future effects, and he only estimated generally 
and gave you his judgment of future effects as to free 
trade, that it might injure. 

Mr. Cockran: Mr. Carnegie, in talking about the diffi- 
ulty of obtaining figures, you apply, as I understand it, 
your own experience in the steel trade to these reports that 
ive been published by the Steel Corporation and upon these 
two premises you base your conclusions as to the power of 
this industry to get along without protection? 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, partly so, but, really I must say, 
more upon Judge Gary’s statement than these figures. 
Cockran: You mean Judge Gary’s statement here 
atl You are referring to that? 

Carnegie: Yes. 
Cockran: Now, Mr. Carnegie, with reference to the 


lificulty of obtaining reliable figures, you mentioned once 





twice the capacity of bookkeepers to distribute the profits 
into various channels and by the multiplication of them 
magnify costs before the raw material reaches the mill. Now, 
with reference to ore especially, I think you said that Mr. 
Schwab, in estimating the increased cost of ore, took its 
value in the market and not in costs to the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


Mr. Carnegi« That is what I believe. He does not take 


s the United States Steel Corporation could 
it from the same mines that we mined it when we 


i i. 
Mr. Cockran: That is to say, in estimating the cost of 
ore, Mr. Schwab, in your judgment—and this would account 


the large difference in what the ore costs the company 


he value of the ore in the open market to-day? 
Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Schwab states that to you frankly. 


He does not misrepresent. 


‘ | 
he took t 


Mr. Cockran: Now the advance in the value of ore as 
distinguished from its cost to the company is what? 

Mr. Carnegie: I cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Cockran: It has advanced enormously. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes; the recent purchases of ore have ad- 
vanced enormously, and abroad, gentlemen, you neglect half 
the case. 

Mr. Cockran: I spent a good deal of time trying to find 
out from Mr. Felton that very fact when he spoke of the 


} 
f } 


ince in the cost of his material. I tried to find out 

hether there was a corresponding advance in the cost of 
materials to the foreign producers, and I may say I made 
but little headway. Are you able to enlighten us upon that? 

Mr. Carnegie: Not as to the exact figures, but as to the 
general facts. 

Mr. Cockran: Approximately ? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, because I was going to repeat that I 
do not know what Britain is going to do for ore in a few 
years from now. 

Mr. Cockran: Now, judging from the general conditions 
in the labor conditions—the cost, in the nature of things, 
must have advanced proportionately abroad as it has ad 
vanced here? 

Mr. Carnegie: That is my opinion, that the costs have 
advanced from all that I hear. 

Mr. Cockran: And, therefore, so far as protection is 


of supply—we were told there was no particular differenc: 


concerned, there is no justification for a protective tax based 
on the cost of materials out of which steel is manufactured? 

Mr. Carnegi Not according to the definition of the Re- 
publican tariff plank. 

Mr. Cockran: I am not as familiar with that document 
as some of the other gentlemen present. I was asking as 
to the particular lines of policy you indicated a moment ago. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes; you must take the difference in cost 
on both sides. I do not know whether I stated that I was 
quite sure that if a commission were appointed to stay at 
the miils for a month on the other side, the first mill in 
sritain and the first mill in America—that would be one at 
Pittsburgh—if a disinterested expert who knows the steel 
business was sworn to give you the exact cost, and the 
United States Steel Corporation put only in what it costs 
to-day, and gives credit to its subsidiary companies, its coke 
works, its ore mills, its railways and everything that it has 
subsidiary, the result would be that the cost of a ton of steel 
abroad would be slightly greater than it is here. That leaves 
naturally the freight in favor of the home producer, because 
they have to transport the steel here. 

Mr. Cockran: Now, Mr. Carnegie, what you contend for 
n this testimony is that the condition has been reached in 
t] production of this commodity where the producers 
should be put to the development of their skill and capacity 
for profits and not to trust at all to legislation? 
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Mr. Carnegie: I believe that would be best for the Amer- 
ican public, for our country. 

Mr. Cockran: It would be better for our country in the 
way of increasing the value of the product? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran: And to increase the value of the product 
would necessitate the employment of more human hands? 

Mr. Carnegie: Certainly. 

Mr. Cockran: And, therefore, it would operate to stimu- 
late the rate of wages? 

Mr. Carnegie: Certainly. 

Mr. Cockran: Several gentlemen here when discussing the 
matter of decreasing the cost to the consumer expressed 
doubt whether that would stimulate consumption. In your 
experience of the trade, have you not found that every re- 
duction in the cost stimulates the demand or consumption? 

Mr. Carnegie: That is a truism. 

Mr. Cockran: I had always supposed so, but it seems to 
have been doubted here under oath by several witnesses 
whether the decrease in the cost of the commodity would 
stimulate the production. 

Mr. Carnegie: I cannot imagine an intelligent man doubt- 
ing that. 

Mr. Cockran: I have asked you to testify as to that in 
the industry you have been connected with for many years. 

Mr. Carnegie: That has been a grave objection to the 
policy that has been pursued in not reducing prices in the 
recent panic. Now, I am one political economist who has 
followed the other plan. I wanted to keep all our men em- 
ployed. I think the greatest loss an employer can make is 
to part with his good men. We had such an organization of 
men in our works that I think never had been equaled upon 
the face of the earth. We wanted not only the best work- 
men, but we wanted the best American citizens. We had 
very strict rules. A man on duty the worse for liquor was 
suspended for 60 days. For a second offence he was sus- 
pended three months. On a third offence we shook him by 
the hand and said, “ Good-by.” Now, I was going to say 
this: When the recent panic came the policy of the Carnegie 
Steel Company would have been to reduce prices enormously, 
and it would have stimulated the capitalist, who is the 
shrewd man, and the valuable man in the-country. The 
result would have been that if a man wished to build a sky- 
scraper on his property in New York he would have said, 
“ Here is a chance for me. Here is a bargain. I will build 
now.” And that would have employed labor, and the same 
thing would have been the result in every city in the United 
States, and we would have run our works—I judge from 
the past—and kept our men employed. 

Mr. Cockran: I want you to testify from the past, from 
your own experience, as distinguished from speculations. 
Any man may indulge in speculations on an economic prop- 
osition. Did you ever find yourself during your experience 
as a steel] producer confronted with a situation where there 
was a depression of industry and doubt and you met it by 
reducing the price, and what was the result? 

Mr. Carnegie: We did. 

Mr. Cockran: Insert that ‘in the record. 

Mr. Carnegie: If I was in business to-day again, I would 
not change that policy for anything, so satisfactory have 
been its results. 

Mr. Cockran: If you were in business to-day as a steel 
producer, when the demand for steel slackened, would you 
stimulate it by reducing the price? 

Mr. Carnegie: I would. 

Mr. Cockran: And judging by the experience of the past, 
that would inevitably result in increasing the demand? 

Mr. Carnegie: It would. 

Mr. Cockran: Judge Gary among other subjects that 
he enlightened us upon, discussed his relations with the 
other corporations, and in answer to my question as to 
whether there was a general agreement among them, he 
stated that there was no specific agreement among them in 
the sense of a treaty or bargain or even understanding when 
reduced to words expressed or reached, and all that; but 
by some process which he failed to describe, before he got 
inte the business, a figure was fixed and that figure has been 
fixed ever since; that it was threatened at one time after 
1899 by yourself; you were about to build some new works; 
you announced a purpose to build some new works, and that 
purpose on your part led to apprehensions that the price of 
$28 a ton on rails might be reduced, and the desire to avert 
that possibility was the moving cause in the bringing out of 
the steel combination known as the United States Steel 
Corporation. He testified to that and so stated to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hill: I do not think so. I think you are entirely 
mistaken, Mr. Cockran. The increase was not made until 
after the United States Stee] Corporation was formed. 

Mr. Cockran: You are mistaken, Mr. Hill. The price 
of $28 was fixed in 1899. 

Mr. Hill: When was the Steel Corporation formed? 

Mr. Cockran: In 1901. Now, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Schwab 
testified that they jumped in one year from $14 to $28. 

Mr. Dalzell: Oh, no. Look at your figures. You will 
find no such figures. 

Mr. Randell: I think you will find in 1898 the price was 
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$28, but in competition they went down to $17 or $18. and 
then they got tired of that price, and went back to $-8 a 
ton. 

Mr. Dalzell: You have got your figures reversed. 

Mr. Randell: They went back to $28 before the steel 
trust was formed. 

Mr. Dalzell: In 1897 it was $20; in 1898 it was $12. 

Mr. Randell: Competition brought it down, and they 
went back to that before the steel company was organized. 

Mr. Dalzell: That is right. 

Mr. Cockran: My statement agrees with your recol- 
lection, does it not, Mr. Carnegie? 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, gentlemen, you are in figures again. 

Mr. Cockran: I know I am, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Carnegie: And look how befogged you get. These 
men are trying to tell you the truth, but they talk in lan- 
guage which you do not understand. 

Mr. Cockran: Mr. Carnegie, Judge Gary stated that the 
various companies kept at that price. He described them 
as competitors, and in answer to my question whether these 
men were his competitors, because he entitled them as such, 
he said that was so, that he could drive them out of business 
if they went into competition. 

Mr. Carnegie: That is a question of judgment on the 
part of Judge Gary. It is a speculation. 

Mr. Cockran: Does your judgment agree with it? 

Mr. Carnegie: No, sir; very far from it. 

Mr. Cockran: If they are combined to agree upon the 
price, it is your judgment that that combination is the result 
of independent men getting together and not the result 
of any coercion on the part of the steel company? 

Mr. Carnegie: You are speaking now of steel rails? 

Mr. Cockran: I am speaking of steel production gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, generally; I think here is the judg- 
ment again. It is not a matter of fact. My judgment is 
that the Pennsylvania Steel Company, the Cambria Iron 
Company and the Lackawanna Company could approach so 
nearly to the cost of the United States Steel Corporation 
that I would begin to fear for the value of my bonds. I have 
stated that once. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes; that is another thing I would like to 
call your attention to. You speak of Judge Gary and other 
persons being interested. You yourself are an interested 
party in the solvency of the steel company, are you not 
deeply interested? 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, sir, Mr. Cockran, I consider the 
steel bonds of the United States Steel Corporation so much 
more secure than any other bonds I could get, short of the 
United States, that I have provided for those dependent upon 
me by these bonds. I cannot answer any more particularly 
than that. 

Mr. Cockran: You believe these securities would not be 
in the slightest degree imperiled if steel were put on the free 
list? 

Mr. Carnegie: Not the slightest. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve it would be better in the long run for the steel com- 
pany, and especially for the position our country would oc- 
cupy as a steel manufacturer. 

Mr, Cockran: Now, I asked Judge Gary also in his tes- 
timony where he stated in his judgment his company could 
drive his competitors out of business—I asked him if his 
power to do that rested upon their control of the ore sup- 
ply, and he said it did, and I asked him in addition if the 
markets of the world, the suppply of ore throughout the 
world, were open to his competitors, if they would not then 
be in a position to maintain competition no matter what the 
steel company did, and he answered that it was so. Do you 
agree with him in that? 

Mr. Carnegie: I agree in the latter part of the statement. 

Mr. Cockran: He said immediately they had enough to 
go on, but that the ultimate supply of ore in the country 
was in the hands of the United States Stee] Corporation. 

Mr. Carnegie: We purchased a great deal of ore. I saw 
this coming and— 

Mr. Cockran: I will read his exact language, Mr. Car- 
negie. I asked him about the effect of this, whether they 
could not drive others out of competition if they wanted to. 
He said, Yes, the ownership of ore was an important item; 
and I said, *‘ You practically do control the ore supply of 
the country?” Mr. Gary replied, “No, not now; not for 
the immediate future.’”’ Then I asked him, “‘ Well, the ulti- 
mate supply?” and he answered, “ Yes, I think so; that is, 
pretty nearly. It is not absolute control.”’ Then I asked 
him whether it was sufficient to put the competitor somewhat 
at his mercy, and he agreed with me. Then I put this 
question : 

This is not the only supply of the world by any means, is it? 

Mr. Gary: Oh, no. 

Mr. Cockran: So if your supply of the world were open to 
these competitors, and with the advantages of cheap transporta- 
tion by water, which you discussed a short time ago, they might 
be able to make a stand for life and liberty? 

Mr. Gary: If you remove the duty from ore alone, and it 
remains so, no doubt that would protect the people here, who 
will in the future have to buy their ore, against a possible op- 


pression on the part of our corporation. That is your question, 
only in my words. 
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Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Carnegie: No, sir; I do not. On the contrary, I 
believe the Pennsylvania Steel Company will have ore when 
the United States Steel Corporation may be short of it. 
But let me again point out, What have we to do with the 
future? Is not this commission appointed to legislate under 
the conditions of to-day? Judge Gary may be wrong or 
he may be right. You may to-morrow get a_ telegram 
that a lode of ore has been found in the Northwest exceed 
ing any that we have now. This couutry has not been ex 
plored. I know several parties now with men searching 
everywhere for ore. I met one the other day. He told me 
that he had discovered three deposits of ore. The one was 
sure for 6,000,000 tons, and he thought the other would be 
enormously greater. I myself lent a _ professional man 
money—he was a great geologist; I lent him money, and he 
is exploring for ore. If you are going to leave the present 
and legislate for the future, why you are liable to mislead 
the country. If our steel industry is ever imperiled, how 
easy for Congress to put on the duty again. 

Mr. Cockran: Judging by the past, nothing would be 
easier, Mr. Carnegie. The easiest thing in the world in 
this country seems to be to get the duty. Now, let me put 
this question to you. It is a fact, is it not, Mr. Carnegie, 
that you believe it would wonderfully improve the condition 
of the steel industry if ore and all other elements were ad- 
mitted duty free? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do in the long run. 

Mr. Cockran: You believe it would not hurt any indus- 
try to-day? 

Mr. Carnegie: No. 

Mr. Cockran: You believe it would cheapen the cost of 
the article and stimulate consumption? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not believe it would lessen the cost 
of the article much. 

Mr. Cockran: To put it on the free list? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes; because I assure you that it is 
impossible for Europe to compete successfully with the home 
producer of steel. That is my deliberate opinion. 

Mr. Cockran: Suppose the tariff be removed now, be- 
cause after all, the effect on the consumer is the thing we 
are interested in here: Do you mean to say if the tariff was 
reduced and this article put on the free list it would not 
reduce the cost to the consumer? 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Cockran, no; once more let mé say 
you have derived a mistaken impression of my views if you 
thought that under free trade the foreign producer could 
compete with the American in a home market. 

Mr. Cockran: My question was whether the American 
would not reduce the price of steel and allow the consumer 
to get a cheaper article, and therefore the industry would be 
stimulated. 

Mr. Carnegie: The steel combination would not raise 
its prices so high to the consumer if we had free trade with 
the world. Now, that is all that I can say. 

Mr. Cockran: And the net result of your testimony is 
that by placing this article on the free list the cost would be 
reduced to the consumer, the amount of the production would 
be stimulated and largely increased, and therefore the num- 
ber of human hands employed in the industry would be in- 
creased also. That is what you would expect from the reduc- 
tion of this duty? 

Mr. Carnegie: No, sir: not quite, Mr. Cockran. I must 
teli you that my opinion is this; that if there were free 
trade to-morrow between the world and America in steel. it 
would affect the home steel manufacturer very slightly in- 
deed. It is not possible for the world to compete with the 
home producer. But I agree with the President-elect that 
the effect of a tariff is to render easier combinations raising 
their prices to an excessive degree beyond what they could 
do under free trade. 

Mr. Cockran: That is an abstraction, Mr. Carngie. 
What I want to get at is—if you will excuse me for press- 
ing the question—your view of the reduction of this par- 
ticular article, judging by your experience: Do you feel 
that if the article was put on the free list it would lessen 
the price to the consumer, thus increasing the use of it and 
widening the demands for wages? 

Mr. Boutell: I am going to suggest that you answer the 
first part of the question first. He has asked you in an- 
other question whether the reduction of the tariff on steel 
would reduce the price to the consumer. 

Mr. Carnegie: I have already answered that: It is im- 
possible to answer it. The steel combination might conclude 
it is best pelicy to continue the price of rails, or to make a 
low price on rails; but what the law would effectually 
guard against is their raising the price of rails as high as 
with a tariff they evidently could raise it. 

Mr. Cockran: They are evidently doing it now. Accord- 
ing to your judgment, they must be doing that now. If 
the cost of producing steel rails is as low as you believe it 
to be, then the price of $28 a ton is an excessive price. 

Mr. Carnegie: No; I cannot agree with you there, if 
you will allow me to explain, to get all the truth. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes; I want to get that. 
Mr. Carnegie: Well, gentlemen, that agreement between 


the railroad companies and the producer is in every respect 
admirable. 

Mr. Cockran: The railway companies and the producer? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir; in every respect admirable. Now, 
I said in a letter in regard to combinations and interstate 
commerce—I insist on that as being an exception—the rail- 
road companies in this country have mills upon their own 
lines, and they wish to distribute the railroaders fairly 
among the various makers, and they have agreed with the 
steel people that $28 a ton was a fair price. They get a 
great deal of traffic from the manufacturers. They make a 
great deal of money out of them, and they have given them 
a fair price. You might say a liberal price, but I do not 
really think it is not a fair price for both parties. Now, the 
manufacturers accept from the railroad companies the por- 
tion which they think proper to give to each of them. 
Therefore, there is no competition, and it is an arrangement 
which I pronounce admirable in every respect fair to the 
consumer and fair to the producers. 

Mr. Cockran: If your theory is to be believed as to the 
cost of steel rails, since it varies so widely from Mr. Schwab’s 
conception of it, it is plain that $28 a ton would yield to 
both of you a different rate of profit. You assume that steel 
rails could be made at the outside at $18. Is not that what 
you figure it would cost? 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Cockran, I have never made a state 
ment in regard to that, so far as I know. 

Mr. Cockran: No, but you said this, and it must mean 
something, that the cost of $22 or $21 was too high, and you 
said that in such a way as indicated the belief that it was 
too high. 

Mr. Dalzell: I did not hear Mr. Carnegie express any 
opinion as to the cost of steel rails at all. 

Mr. Cockran: Would you mind telling us whether you 
would consider $22 too much? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not say anything about it. I told 
you over and over and over again that I would not sit and 
figure on these costs and hear the testimony for anything 
in the world. 

Mr. Coekran: Do I understand you, Mr. Carnegie, that 
you expressed doubt, as I understood, of these costs and 
figures, the cost of conversion, for instance, at $7.50, as too 
high. Did you not state that? 

Mr. Carnegie: I did question that and thought it was a 
mistake. I am not prepared to say it is a mistake. It is 
surprising to me; it is surprising that that should be so 
much. 

Mr. Cockran: I see. So, then, you do not undertake to 
say that in your judgment this cost of steel rails, as stated 
by the Chairman, is too high? 

Mr. Carnegie: I would investigate that subject before 
forming an opinion; before entering a judgment I would 
investigate it. 

Mr. Cockran: So that, in point of fact, all this testimony 
that you give before us is nothing but an adjuration to this 
committee to look to their figures? 

Mr. Carnegie: If I have succeeded in doing that I am 
glad. 

Mr. Cockran: You have succeeded in doing that. 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not know as to that. 

Mr. Underwood: I notice in the report that in the last 
decade, although the production of iron and steel in this 
country has nearly doubled, the production of Germany has 
increased from a third to a quarter and the production in 
England has practically stood still Can you give us the 
reasons for that condition in the English market? 

Mr. Carnegie: Here is another opinion that I have to 
express upon this subject. You see I may be right or I may 
be wrong. 

Mr. Underwood: You just stated that at Skibo you 
talked with English producers. I would like to have you 
explain that. 

Mr. Carnegie: I believe I can explain that. I believe 
I have told you that in my opinion Great Britain has reached 
the apex of its manufactures, that its coal is thinner as it is 
getting deeper and its supply of ore is getting low to a 
degree, and that accounts for Britain not manufacturing 
more steel, and it accounts for Germany manufacturing 
more. Germany-.has had a great increase of population. 
She is developing her manufactures. She has 60,000,000 of 
people as against Great Britain’s 40,000,000, and she has 
increased her steel production. 

Mr. Underwood: Is any large percentage of British ore 
brought from Spain at this time to be used in’ manufactures? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir, there is. I am now telling what 
I hear. I have not personally investigated it, and yet I be- 
lieve that the impressions I have received are correct. The 
ore is getting of less value and less iron in it, and the mines, 
I am told, are failing in their supply. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you know what the cost to the 
British manufacturer is to bring the Spanish ore to the 
furnace? 

Mr. Carnegie: No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Underwodd: Do you, Mr. Carnegie, know anything 
about the development of Norwegian ores? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir. In an article written for the 
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Vineteenth Century and After, I think I have said that it is 
a matter of the gravest importance that these Norwegian 
ores shon!d be found as expected. I should say this, that I 
have read a recent report of the company called the Dunde1 
land Company, and I find it most disappointing. It is to b 
reconstructed and recapitalized, and so far it has not been 
a success. 

Mr. Underwood: Are these Norwegian ores 
coast, or are they on the coast line? 

Mr. Carnegie: I think some of them ar 
from the coast, 80 odd miles. I think some are now worked 
for Germany—for Germany even is compelled to go to thos« 
sources of supply, and to put on boats for that purpose. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you think it is possible, when the 
English ore mines play out, for them to obtain or 
supply of ore from the Norwegian banks? 

Mr. Carnegie: From what I have told you you will your 
self see that it is wholly problematical. 
not as good as they were. 

Mr. Underwood: In your judgment, 
threatened with cheaper Norwegian 
naces? 

Mr. Carnegie: No; on the contrary. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, as to the relation of ore and coal 
supplies in Germany; from your investigation of these mat 
ters, is the coal and ore supply near the furnaces, or do they 
have a long distance to haul? 

Mr. Carnegie: I must be excused from speaking of Ger 
many. I have not been able to give it the study that I made 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Underwood: Mr. Schwab made a \ ry 
statement here the other day to the effect 
think the labor cost on the iron or 
greater here than in England, but that the difference was 
due to the fact that the American laborer could produce a 
larger amount; the greater productive capacity was due to 
improved machinery in the plants and in the furnaces. Di 
you agree with him in that? 

Mr. Carnegie: Decidedly. I agree with him fully. 

Mr. Underwood: He also said that the cost of building 
a pig iron or steel plant in England was more than doubk 
at least that of producing the same plant in this country. 1 
believe he said it cost a third in England as compared with 
the cost of the building of a modern furnace or 
in this country. 

Mr. Carnegie: You mean that the cost of the 
abroad was one-third of the cost of it here? 

Mr. Underwood: Yes; that is what he 
your information in reference to that? 

Mr. Carnegie: I have none, but I think when you speak 
of furnaces you are getting into another trouble about costs. 
You can buy a horse for $100, and another you cannot buy 
for $1000. You can build a furnace for one or two hundred 
thousand dollars, and it would be a much dearer furnace 
than the one you paid half a million dollars for. 

Mr. Underwood: I understand; but I want to know 
whether under the conditions our steel plants require mor 
capital and investment to produce the same 
they do in an English furnace. 

Mr. Carnegie: I 
yes. 

Mr. Underwood: Can you give us the difference? 

Mr. Carnegie: No, sir; I cannot. Our furnaces in Amer 
ica, every year or two we build them bigger and bigger and 
make a cheaper product in consequence. 

Mr. Underwood: That accounts for the addi 

Mr. Carnegie: Largely. 

Mr. Dalzell: Mr. Cockran asked you 
our future supply of iron ore. I do not 
answer was. 

Mr. Carnegie: My answer is that any man who can se 
into the future I should like to get him to tell me. 

Mr. Dalzell: You are not anticipating any early exhaus 
tion of our ore supply? I think you said before the Con- 
servation Congress that 70 years from now we would have 
no ores. 

Mr. Carnegie: 
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distance 


some 


ship a 


The prospects are 


then, we are not 
english fur 


ores in 


important 
that he did not 


steel or pig iron was 


steel plant 
furnace 


What is 


said. 


tonnage than 


should say that was highly probable; 
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tional cost 


about 
what your 


something 


recall 


Oh, I beg your pardon; I said first-class 
That is a very different proposition. I said that if 
our rate of increase continued as it has been, which is at 
the extraordinary speed of doubling every 10 years. 

Mr. Fordney: Mr. Carnegie, this committee is called 
upon to get information, the most reliable possible or ob- 
tainable, and to prepare a tariff bill to present to Congress, 
and the committee is aiming to obtain the very best possible 
information not only on steel and iron, but each and every 
article in every paragraph in the bill. I do not believe there 
is a man on the committee to-day who is interested in the 
production and manufacture of steel. 
rely upon the information obtained here from 
The committee called Mr. Schwab. He came 
readily gave information. I am frank to say 
never met a man who had such a world of 
Mr. Schwab. 

Mr. Carnegie: He is a genius. 

Mr. Fordney: I do not think I have ever met a 
more thoroughly posted in the business in which he 


Therefore we must 
witnesses 
here and 
that I have 
information as 


man 


is en- 
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| tuiled statement of th 


gaged and who couid give such a del 


ost from the raw ore in the ground to the 


( finished steel as 
Mr. Schwab. We took his testimony and are weighing it for 


what is worth Mr. Gary came here and gave testimony. 

| believe him to be a thoroughly honest man in the state 

ment which he made. He gave his testimony to the best 

of his knowledge. You have referred to him as a very com 
* 


petent and a very we sted man. 
intention of mis 


think it was the 


Gary had no 


sail tions But 1 


verest dodge I have heard in pushing his weak brethren 
forward to invoke your sympathy for them and not on his 
ecount. not for the world, to forbear abolishing the duties 
on steel. He can stand it, but his poor brethren, for their 
sake, forbear. I have stated my honest opinion, Judge 


thinks that he can 
ruining his own 
company. The difference cannot be more and I put it at the 
extreme—lI do not believe that he can have $2 a ton profit on 
transportation and beyond that he 


Gary makes the mistake of his life if h 


compete wit poor brothers without 


few miles of railroad 


has nothing 


Mr. Fordney: After hearing Mr. Schwab and Judge Gary 

hear industry and 
now hearing you, and believing that each and every citizen, 
you, testifying aims to tell the whole truth and 


other men in the steel 


including 


nothing but the truth, if this committee should form an 
opinion different from the one they would form if they 
heard your testimony only, would you criticise it? 

Mr. Carnegie: Not the slightest; but you must remem- 


ber that if you form an opinion different from what I have 


given you, that Judge Gary and myself are together, that 
Judge Gary expresses an opinion, but when he comes and you 
ask the tariff?” he tells 
you “ Yes,” and the that tariffs no 
doubt enable a combination to exact excessive profits and 
| should have as little of 


question “Can you do without a 
President-elect 


Savs 


therefore we them as needed. 
(Therefore, as a good Republican, on the Republican plat- 
form, I hold it to be your duty to accept Judge Gary’s 


Statement, 
Mr. Fordney: Do you think it only 
combination on account of the tariff? 
Mr. Carnegie: Why, certainly. On account of the tariff, 
yes, and raise the price of everything up to the point where 
producer and the freights coming here plus 
] price. I think the 


possible to form a 


the eost to the 
the’ tariff, $7, enables them to raise the 
right about that. 

Mr. Hill: Is there not a steel rail combination existing 
to-day in Great Britain, the United States and Germany, 
the price, where there is no tariff? I have asked 

man who has been on the stand and 
I would like to ask you. 


President-elect is entirely 


fixing 


that question of every 


Mr. Carnegie: I must say to you that I am not conver 
sant with international arrangements. I heard it stated by 
a witness who was before you, Mr. Miles, but the proper 
party to ask that question of is the party that you think is 
in the combination. He could tell you. 

Mr. Hill: I have asked that question, but get no satis- 
faction. I will repeat this question: The official report of 
Great Britain says that the three greatest 
trusts or combinations in the iron trade to-day are the United 
States Steel Corporation, the German Steel Syndicate and 
the International Rail Syndicate, which has its headquar- 
ters in London, controlling an output of some 4,000,000 tons 
of rails annually in the United States, Germany and the 
That was in 1905, if I am not mistaken. 


our Consul in 


United Kingdom. 
Do you know anything about such a combination controlling 
4,000,000 tons or any other amount of steel rails in the 
United States, Germany and Great Britain, and fixing the 
price? 

Mr. Carnegi Mr. 
should ask of 
combination. 

Mr. Hill: I was not 
have asked that 


Hill, that is a question 
interested in it, if 


that you 
parties there be such a 
here when Mr. Gary testified. I 
question of everybody else, and my recollec- 
tions is that they all stated that they did not know of such a 
combination as our Consul reports. Now, I am asking you 
if you know. 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not know. I have heard it stated. 
You have the evidence of Mr. Miles that there is an inter- 
national organization, but I think it highly probable. I do 
not think, Mr. Chairman, that that is a proper question to 
ask me. Is it? I am not in it. 

The Chairman: If you do not know, of course, you can 
say so; but if you do know, you can give the information. 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, I would not be telling the whole 
truth if I said I did not believe there was such a thing. 

Mr. Hill: Whether it exists or whether it does not ex- 
ist, if it exists would changing the tariff here have any effect 
on the price of steel rails to the consumer, if the price was 
fixed in London? 

Mr. Carnegie 
was made 


If that price was fixed in London and it 
permanent and the companies were bound by 
penalties if they broke it, I would consider, as 
it would of course prevent 


enormous 


long as that existed, that 


com- 


pet 


ition here. 


Mr. Hill: I would like to supplement that question in 








regard to steel rails with the same question that I have 
asked of everybody except Mr. Gary, and I was not present 
when he was on the stand. Do you know of any combina 
tion that exists by which the price of tin plate is fixed 
internationally. 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not. 

Mr. ilill: Do you know of any combination by which 
the price of wire nails is fixed internationally. 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not. 

Mr. Hill: You do not answer with as much positivenes 
in regard to steel rails’? 

Mr. Carnegie: Because I have heard so much. I read 
Mr. Miles’ testimony. Has Mr. Miles’ statement been con 
tradicted 7? 

Mr. Fordney: He contradicted himself all the time. 

Mr. Dalzell: It was not necessary to do that. 

Mr. Carnegie: Please remember that I do not pose as 
an authority, that I speak absolutely without knowledge of 
any combination of that kind, and yet 1 would not tell you 
the whole truth if I do not say that I have heard 
spoken of. 

Mr. Hill: Then I will shape the question in this form 
If the official statement of our Consul is correct and 4,000, 
OOO tons of rails are controlled in the United States, Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom, by an international agree 
ment, would any change in the tariff affect the price here? 

Mr. Carnegie: As long as they continued such an agree 
ment as you specify, why, tariff or no tariff has no bearing 
upon it. But why do you ask me a question so obvious as 
that? 

Mr. Hill: Because it does control evidently in Great 
Britain, where there is no tariff, just the same as it controls 
here, where there is a tariff of $7.80 a ton. 

Mr. Carnegie: Great Britain is the great exporting coun 
try of steel. It does not consume the steel that it makes. 
It has relations all over the world. 

Mr. Hill: Let me supplement that by this: You retired 
in 191 from the steel business. ‘The price of steel rails 
then was $28 a ton, as it is now. Was there any inter 
national agreement then, when you were in business? 

Mr. Carnegie: Not that I remember of. Oh, I never 
heard of such a thing. 

Mr. Calderhead: If this tariff was removed, would it 
not be easier to form an international agreement or com 
bination to maintain prices? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not think it affects the formation 
one iota. The American producer would get more favorable 
terms if he had a tariff than he would get if he had none, 
but the formation of a trust, Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
of anything that can prevent it, if it be lawful. 

Mr. Fordney: If I understand you correctly, you stated 
that you had read or heard Mr. Miles’ statment here and 
you gave some credence to what he said? 

Mr. Carnegie: I did. It is not likely that he would in 
vent it. 

Mr. Fordney: I do not believe that I ever heard a man 
deal more in theory and hearsay, lest it be one man, in my 
life. 

Mr. Cockran: He stated some facts very clearly. He 
wanted his own articles on the free list. 

Mr. Fordney: You can question the witness as you 
choose, but I think I am right in my premises. Mr. Car 
negie, if we are entitled to give credence and to believe what 
we hear from people who appear before this committee, 
hearing so many men on this subject, we are entitled to give 
credence then to the statements made by Mr. Schwab and 
Mr. Gary, who are thoroughly posted in the business that 
they are engaged in, are they not? Let me supplement that 
a little further. When Mr. Hill asked you a question about 
a combination you stated: “‘ You must ask a man who is 
engaged in it. I do not know anything about it. I am not 
in it,” and you suggested that he ask a man in the business 
to get reliable information. If that is true in the case Mr. 
Hill asked you about, is it not also true in getting infor- 
mation from Mr. Schwab and Mr. Gary and you? 

Mr. Carnegie: No, sir; it is not true. You can get hon- 
est men to take different views of questions. Now, one man 
will tell you that it will be very serious for the steel busi- 
ness if you reduce the tariff, and Judge Gary will tell you 
that it will not be. They deal so much with opinions that 
neither of them knows exactly what the future will be; and 
so with the cost, one concern will estimate cost in one way 
and some in another. The steel business is a business by 
itself, and the cost to one man means a very different thing 
from the cost to another. 

Mr. Fordney: If we cannot get reliable information, as 
we are now aiming to get, how can we get it? Can you 
tell us? 

Mr. Carnegie: You ought to cease trying to get it. You 
have gone wrong in trying to get it. When a gentleman of 
Judge Gary’s character comes to you and tells you that he 
does not need a tariff, you ought to believe him. 

Mr. Longworth: The Republican platform, which you 
have spoken of with admiration on this subject, says that 
we must revise the tariff on the basis of the difference be- 
tween the cost abroad and the cost at home. If there is no 
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way of ascertaining that cost approximately, is not that a 
rather bare statement in the platform’? 
Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir; and it requires a man practiced 
in the art, interested in neither, to estimate the cost upon 
} } 


the same systems. And, as I have stated, from the best 
judgment I can form, if a commission were appointed and 
spent a month in the mill that now holds the record for the 
cheapest steel made in the world, and that is ours, the Car 
negie Steel Company, and a month in the foremost works 
of England and Germany, you would find that the differen 

in cost, mind you, estimated in the same form, every con 

pany eredited only with the outlay it required, including 
transportation of the ore, mines and everything there is 
and the same to the foreign manufacturer, you will find 
that the foreign manufacturer’s cost of steel at his works 
exceeds slightly—lI should say, will be the same. You can 
not do this, for during the month one mill might be running 
finely and at the other mill there may be some trouble, and 
vice versa. The foreign mill is equal to the best mill in this 
country and that leaves a natural tariff between the two, thi 
transportation here and the many disadvantages under 
which a foreign manufacturer labors in selling a_ foreign 
product to a patriotic American. ‘Therefore I have stated to 
Mr. Cockran, perhaps to his great disappointment, that my 
judgment is that we could start with free trade to-morrow 
and it would not seriously affect the price, but it would 
give the combination here the power to raise the price to 
the consumer to the amount of the duty imposed. 

Mr. Bonynge: If we put steel products on the free list 
the present price to the consumer would practically be main 
tained, in your judgment? 

Mr. Carnegie: No. I think that the tendency of comb 
nation is to raise prices and to exact from the consume 
what they safely can. 

Mr. Bonynge: But as to steel rails, I understood you to 
say, in answer to Mr. Cockran, that you believed the price 
of $28 would be maintained if steel rails were put on the 
free list; that the price would be maintained? 

Mr. Carnegie: Excuse me, I did not say that the price 
would be maintained, but I do say that the present arrange 
ment is a fair one, in my judgment, between the consumer 
and the producer. Let me show you the difference. If 
there is no tariff, the combination comes together and fixes a 
price, and it will fix a price lower than if there is a tariff. 
I think you will agree with me that the tendency of human 
nature is to get a good profit. 

Mr. Bonynge: Certainly. 

Mr. Carnegie: And that the tariff would enable them to 
raise the price to the extent of the duty. 

Mr. Bonynge: But you do not think that the price of 
steel rails has been raised above what it should be at the 
present time, $28 a ton? 

Mr. Carnegie: I say I think that the railways are not 
paying too much for steel rails, and I think that the steel 
rail mills are making a fair profit. 

Mr. Bonynge : How about other steel products besides 
steel rails, what about the other present prices, are they 
above what they should be, structural steel and other steel, 
do you know? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not. I have not a word to say about 
the price of anything. That is not my province. I came to 
give you my views of what the effect would be by taking 
off the duty. 

Mr. Fordney: When Judge Gary stated, as you put it 
that they could get along without protection on steel, we 
could believe him? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney: Judge Gary in making up his figures of 
cost showed a profit on steel rails, Bessemer and open hearth 
rails, the difference in cost—that is to say, the difference in 
price—showed a profit to his company of $4.69 a ton; would 
you have us believe him? 

Mr. Carnegie: No, but I would have asked him to ex 
plain that statement. 

Mr. Fordney: He did in the most detailed manner. 

Mr. Carnegie: Very well. 

Mr. Fordney: Do you regard one statement as incon 
sistent with the other? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do. I thought he was interested and | 
thought he gave, so to speak, an opinion. 

Mr. Fordney: Judge Gary was under oath. I have no 
good reason to doubt the truthfulness or correctness of h 
statement, and I do not believe that he would testify falsely 
under oath. I want to believe every man under oath, at 
least, until I find out to the contrary. 

Mr. Carnegie: Judge Gary was honest, I say. 

Mr. Fordney: I believe he was honest in both statements. 
Now, if he was correct in both statements, then what hav 
you to say? 

Mr. Carnegie: I simply say that I cannot understand 


how, with a profit of $4.69 on rails, he could stand it if 


the tariff was reduced from $7.84. 

Mr. Fordney: He did not say that he could do that. He 
said that his company could survive by reducing the cost 
of the product, and to do that, labor being the largest item 
that enters into the cost of the product, it would be com 
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pelled to reduce labor and all other costs all along the line. 
That is what Judge Gary said. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney: And that is what Mr. Schwab said. 

Mr. Carnegie: Now, that is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Fordney: He is in the business and knows what it 
costs to-day to produce it, and he stated that not for the 
10 years had there been a single year that the cost of 
their labor did not increase each year over the last year, and 
that this increase in labor amounted to an in- 
creased cost of production from the time that the ore was 
taken from the ground until it was put into the finished 
product, and that that accounted for his difference in cost. 

Mr. Carnegie: I think I heard this morning that Mr. 
Schwab had referred to a decrease in labor. 

Mr. Hill: Yes, 35 cents a ton. 

Mr. Cockran: The labor cost, not the rate of wages. 

Mr. Carnegie: That could have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Fordney: Mr. Schwab did say that the amount paid 
for labor had increased each year, one over the other, for the 
past 10 years. 

Mr. Cockran: 
decreased. 

Mr. Fordney: On account of 

Mr. Ilill: In one item. 

Mr. Carnegie: There is no reconciling the statements. 

Mr. Fordney: Without any intention to embarrass or to 
criticise you, but to get an honest, candid opinion from one 
who is most deeply interested, one of the most important 
questions for this committee in rearranging this tariff law 
leave a sufficient revenue to this Government. To- 
day our revenues are not sufficient to meet the expenditures 
of the Government. If by a reduction of duty we reduce 
the revenues to the Government, and it will unless imports 
are increased, and that is very undesirable from a Repub- 
lican point of view, would you recommend an income tax 
to make up that deficit? 

Mr. Carnegie: I believe with Mr. Gladstone, who had 
more experience with income taxes than any man of his day, 
that an income tax makes a nation of liars. That is what 
he said, that of al] the demoralizing taxes that a nation can 
place upon the people the income tax is the most de- 
moralizing. 

Mr. Fordney: You and I, who are at the age when we 
look to something else besides to make the almighty dollar, 
would not lie? 

Mr. Carnegie: 


past 


the cost of 


And yet that his total cost of labor had 


efficiency. 


Is to 


It is not a question of lying. 

The Chairman: You agree with Mr. Gladstone on that? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: So do I. 

Mr. Cockran: I agree with you, I believe. 

Mr. Dalzell: You are getting on common ground. 

Mr. Carnegie: I would like to interrupt there. When 
President Roosevelt wrote his article in favor of progressive 
taxation you may remember that I sent him my “ Gospel of 
Wealth,” written 17 years before. His reply was, “I am 
struck with the fact that 17 years ago you had it all.” 
Now, I believe the distribution of wealth is unfair. I be- 
lieve that we should legislate to make a fairer distribution, 
and I stated in that article that I was in favor of progres- 
sive taxation at the death of a man. I would not disturb 
the honey bee making honey during its life. I do not think 
anybody else could make fortunes so well as the men en- 
gaged in that business, but wealth is largely the product 
of the community. I instanced five brothers in that article. 
One starts at Pittsburgh and one in New York, but other- 
wise they got farms of equal value; one happened to be in 
the center of business and the other several miles away. 
One became a millionaire. He did nothing to produce that 
wealth. It was the community settling there that made 
that wealth. I shall be glad to send each member of the 
committee a copy of that article. You need not read it, but 
just have your secretary thank me. 

Mr. Fordney: I thank you for that. What was the duty 
on steel] rails when you began the production of steel rails 
in the United States, do you remember? 

Mr. Carnegie: I cannot tell you that from memory. I 
never paid much attention to the duty on steel rails. Why, 
that is not very much of an advantage to the manufacturer 
when there is competition; but if you permit combination, 
remember, gentlemen, that is the great question before this 
to-day, that is the most serious. 

Mr. Fordney: But there was no way by law to prevent 
you from selling your plant to the combination, was there? 

Mr. Carnegie: None at all. 

Mr. Fordney: There is no fault to find with any man 
selling his plant to a combination or corporation engaged 
in the same business that produces more? 

Mr. Carnegie: Certainly not. What did I ever say that 
would make you infer that? 

Mr. Fordney: You sold your property to a combination. 

Mr. Carnegie: Certainly. 

Mr. Fordney: You helped to make that combination. I 
do not criticise you for it. 

Mr. Carnegie: Excuse me, 
made when I sold. 


country 


there was no combination 
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Mr. Fordney: 
very great concern and it is a combination of 
Mr. Carnegie: I sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Fordney: I am not criticising that. 

Mr. Carnegie: I am quite willing to be criticised for 
that, but that is not the point. If any branch of manu 
facture is in the hands of a monopoly it stands to reason 
that they will get more profit than if there is healthy com 
petition. 

Mr. Fordney: Mr. Carnegie, from information given here 
by the men engaged in the production of steel, it is evident 
to me—I do not know about the other members of the com 
mittee—that the only way that the present manufacturers 
of all kinds of steel can meet foreign competition is to re- 
duce the cost, and in doing that labor must certainly stand 
a very great share in that reduction. That I believe would 
be disastrous to the American people or undesirable, and 
therefore I do not believe that we can remove all the duties 
on those articles and do justice to American labor. What 
do you think about that? That is my opinion. 

Mr. Carnegie: I say that you are entitled to hold it. 
This is a free country, and I think for a man with the 
knowledge you have of the manufacturing business that 
opinion does not do you great discredit. 

Mr. Fordney: In my line of production, I think I know 
just as much about my business as you know about the 
production of steel, which you have been engaged in your 
whole life. Therefore, as to the amount of knowledge I 
have, are you competent to judge what I know about the 
production in which I am engaged? 

Mr. Carnegie: I thought it was steel. 

Mr. Fordney: No, you were criticising me as a 
facturer. 

Mr. Carnegie: I 
steel. 

Mr. Fordney: I was, but you did not answer me in re- 
ference to steel alone. 

Mr. Carnegie: I meant 

Mr. Fordney: That is different, 

Mr. Carnegie: I bow to you as an authority on manu- 
facture in any branch in which you are engaged, I am 
sure. I have not attempted to give my views about any 
manufacture but that of steel, and I do this at the sum- 
mons of this committee, which I consider it my duty as a 
citizen. I do not volunteer it. 

Mr. Fordney: I do not discredit you. I admire you for 
the fortune you have made by your brains and your efforts 
in this country. Your efforts have caused a reduction in 
the price of steel rails right in my time from $100 down to 
the present price of $28, and when Mr. Gary and the sta- 
tistics show that American to-day is selling cheaper 
at the mills than English steel is being sold at its place of 
production, there is no danger of competition between Eng 
lish and American rails in the United States. 

Mr. Carnegie: Then what is the necessity 
There is none. 

Mr. Fordney: Where do you get your cost of production? 
You have not given any. 

Mr. Carnegie: You have information enough. You should 
cease your labor. You should accept Judge Gary’s statement 
and the statement you have given—I do not know who gave 
it—but assuming that the statement is true, then, of course, 
there can be no competition. That is what I have been try- 
ing to tell you gentlemen. When Mr. Cockran asked me if 
I thought the abolition of the tariff duty would lessen the 
cost of steel, I said my opinion—remember, my opinion 
was, judging from all I know, that it would not. 

Mr. Fordney: If that statement is true, that the price of 
rails is higher to-day in England than the price of 
steel rails @t the American steel mills, the tariff has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with fixing the pmce in this country, 
has it? 

Mr. Carnegie: That is what I am trying to tell you gen- 
tlemen, that the tariff has little bearing. 

Mr. Fordney: It does not in any way enable the manu- 
facturer in this country to put the price up and get more 
than he otherwise could? 


The United States Steel Corporation is a 
many? 


manu- 


thought you were asking me about 


steel. 


steel 


for a tariff? 


steel 


Mr. Carnegie: There you are wrong. Assuming that 
they are selling at $22 in Great Britain 
Mr. Fordney (interrupting): They are selling higher 


there than here. 

Mr. Carnegie: That is true. If they are selling higher 
there than they are here, and you add the cost to the for- 
eign producer of bringing his rails here and selling them here 
in the interior, as he would most of them, then the parties 
here can raise the price still higher than $28 a ton, can 
they not? 

Mr. Fordney: They can, but they are not. 
point, they are not. 

Mr. Carnegie: But, my dear friend, if you are legislating 
for a country you are not going to legislate to leave a party 
the power at any moment to raise it, are you? 

Mr. Fordney: That is not the question. 

Mr. Carnegie: But that is the question I would like to 
ask you. 


That is the 
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Mr. Fordney: I am not the witness. 

Mr. Carnegie: Oh, I wish I were the cross examiner. 

Mr. Fordney: I will go on the witness stand as to the 
business in which I am engaged and let you cross examine 
me or any other man. 

The point is this. You have stated that the duty on an 
article helps to form a combine and put up the price. 

Mr. Carnegie: I said that it gave the combiners the power 
to do so. 

‘Mr. Fordney: They are not exercising that power in the 
steel business. 

Mr. Carnegie: In the steel rail business—I told you that 
that had been taken out of competition and stands in a class 
by itself, by an arrangement with all the consumers of steel 
rails, the railways and themselves, and it is mutually satis- 
factory. Now, I would be a very impracticable man if I 
did not realize that that was a just and a fair and a salu- 
tary arrangement, but as the President-elect tells you, a 
tariff places in the combination the power to raise the 
rates higher than they could raise them if there were no 
tariff, then I consider it would be your duty to guard against 
that power. 

Mr. Fordney: If the tariff would permit the manufac- 
turer in this country to raise the price on an article above 
what it is selling for in competition with the same article 
made abroad, is it not a good law if it protects labor and 
funishes it a greater income for the labor given? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not think I quite understood that 
question. : 

Mr. Fordney: I will repeat it. If the tariff will permit 
the manufacturer to put an advanced price on his manu- 
factured product 

Mr. Carnegie (interrupting) : Here at home? 

Mr. Fordney: Yes, sir; here at home, so as to compete 
with the foreign imported article and by so doing benefits the 
labor that produces it, is not that a good law? 

Mr. Carnegie: No, decidedly no. Allow me to explain 
that. The only justification for a government raising the 
price to the consumer of any article, because that is what a 
tariff does—if a tariff did not raise the price it would be of 
no use—that is only justifiable when you can induce a body 
of capitalists to risk capital in the experiment of introducing 
the new industry to the country, which is in its nature tem- 
porary. If the experiment be successful, as it has been in 
steel, which in my opinion vindicates the protective policy 
which we have pursued, but permanent protection, I think, 
is an injustice to the consumer; and if after 40 years of 
trial the American steel industry, contrary to Judge Gary’s 
opinion, does not need a tariff, then I think we should 
lessen it. The President-elect tells us that there is no 
doubt that the tariff puts into the hands of a combination 
the power to raise the price higher than if that tariff against 
foreign competition did not exist. In my opinion—and here 
I think I differ from you—I agree with the President-elect. 

Mr. Fordney: Then you believe that protection should be 
granted to every industry that needs it in order to compete 
with foreign competition? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not. 

Mr. Fordney: You had it when you first went into the 
business and you could not have engaged in the production 
of steel rails without protection? 

Mr. Carnegie: It is true, and I did not start to make 
steel rails until I saw that both parties in this country— 
that is to say, a large proportion of the Democrats—sup- 
ported that policy. I would never have gone into the manu- 
facture if the tariff was to be the football of the parties, but 
when I saw that the American people were resolved to make 
their own steel—the war had demonstrated the necessity 
for that—we sent an agent abroad to buy all the steel he 
could find in Great Britain when the war broke out. The 
man was Philip 8. Justice. There were the Baldwin Loco- 
tive Works and others, and we needed all the steel we could 
get because we were not making steel, and the nation re- 
solved that thereafter it would not be without that in- 
valuable article. Why, so hazardous was the entrance into 
steel in those days that not one of my partners in iron 
would touch it, and I went in alone, and I went to the dry 
goods merchants and bankers and got the money. All my 
life I have been a protectionist, as the President-elect says 
he is, but after we do not need protection in an industry, 
what gross injustice is put upon the consumer! If taken 
off to-morrow the steel business would not be seriously 
affected; to my mind, it is the combination which permits 
it to be completed Now, I am not appearing here against 
this movement; it is one to which I keep an open mind. It 
seems inevitable that we are to give a trial to abolish com- 
petition and to depend upon governments to fix the prices, 
because that is inevitable—the most momentous departure 
that the world has ever seen. I am a protectionist if I can 
introduce a new industry into this country. Mark this. I 
prefer to maintain a cheaper supply than we could get, a 
more regular supply than we could get from abroad, and if 
after 40 years’ experience we cannot develop steel to that 
condition—fortunately you have the highest testimony in 
the world thet it is in that position—but if we had failed, 
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our protective policy in that instance would be a great fail 
ure instead of a triumphant success, which it has become, 
and the vindication of the protective policy is in the facet 
that we can agree with Judge Gary and say, “ Take back 
your protection, you paternal government that first nursed 
this industry.””’ We are now men and we can beat the world 
in the manufacture of steel, and we shall make half of all 
the world’s product in three years from now. What is the 
use of continuing a protection when the leading man in the 
steel business, representing 45 per cent. of the total pro 
duction of steel—and 45 per cent. is greater than any nation 
in the world makes, even greater than Germany—and there 
fore I say that its total abolition will leave the steel business 
of America in a better position for the country’s sake than 
if you coddle it by protection and insist that they “ Let well 
enough alone.” You want a vigorous progressive steel in 
dustry. 

Mr. Fordney: You had protection when you went into the 
business and had it all your life? 

Mr. Carnegie: I never appeared before a committee with- 
out urging a reduction in the tariff on iron and steel. When 
the McKinley bill was under consideration I labored long 
with President McKinley. He was a protectionist after my 
own heart. The McKinley bill reduced the duty on iron and 
steel 35 per cent., partly upon my advice, and I am con 
sistent nov, in believing that now the removal of the present 
duties would not affect injuriously any person engaged in 
the manufacture of steel. 

Mr. Fordney: Yet when you engaged in the business you 
did not engage until you became satisfied that both the Re 
publican and Democratic parties were for protection? 

Mr. Carnegie: That is the reason I am a protectionist 
for any new industry that needs it. Show me anything that 
needs protection to introduce it into this country and I will 
go the farthest in claiming it, but in the leading industry 
of steel I think it no longer needs it. 

Mr. Longworth: Whether it needs it or not, it is the dif 
ference in cost abroad and home? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth: And your proposition, now reduced to 
its last analysis, so to speak, is the difference between the 
cost of producing steel abroad and at home? 

Mr. Carnegie: I believe to-day that the cost at the mill 
which has the record of the lowest cost compared with the 
best mills abroad in England and Germany would not show 
much difference. The difference of transportation for 3000 
miles on sea and the difference in inland transportation here 
render any serious competition with the steel industry of 
this country, in my opinion, impossible. 

At this juncture the committee took a recess of 1 hour 
for luncheon. When the session was resumed again at 
two o’clock, Mr. Carnegie continued his testimony and 
under the cross examination of various members of the 
committee retraced much of the ground gone over dur 
ing the morning. Some new and interesting points were 
developed, however, although the efforts of the commit- 
tee to secure information along certain lines proved fu 
tile. Chairman Payne examined Mr. Carnegie at some 
length regarding his holdings of the bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation and the security behind them as 
follows: 


The Chairman: Are your bonds a lien on this ore prop 
erty of the United States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Carnegie: Everything they purchase. 

The Chairman: I do not wonder that even if their busi 
ness were wiped out your bonds would be amply good. 

Mr. Carnegie: But I might have to go, in ease of default, 
and prove them to be good, and that would be very ob 
jectionable. 

The Chairman: I do not know; you could put Schwab in 
charge, and I think you would get out of it. 

Mr. Carnegie: The trouble is, when I put Schwab in 
charge, that I would like to be pretty close to him all the 
time. 

The Chairman: If the ores of the world are to play out 
as soon as some people imagine, the ore bed, even without 
any mill or any prospects of running one for a long time, 
would be pretty good security for an ordinary business man 
for even the amount of your bonds which you hold. 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not like things that are only a pretty 
good security. 

The Chairman: Evidently you do not; I agree with vou 
on that, if you think that these ore beds would not be 
security enough for your bonds. 

Mr. Carnegie: Now, Judge Gary there again uses his 
judgment, that it would be necessary to do s») and so. I 
cannot say anything about that except that my judgment 
is that it would not be necessary to do any such thing. 

The Chairman: I startel in at that point to ask Mr. 
Gary what it cost to produce steel rails abroad, or suggested 
to a member of the commi‘tee who was interrogating him 
at that time to ask him, but I do not find that that was done, 
so that we are without his estimate of the cost of steel ex- 
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one instance. He said that the cost of pig iron in 
he Lorraine District in Germany was $7.50 a ton and the 
st of converting it, I think, about $7 a ton—S6 or S7—so 
that they could produce steel rails there at $14 or $15, 
somewhere near that rate, in that district. He said that was 
lower than the price generally in Germany. He also stated 
that as a factor in the competition between Germany and 
this country the German Government, owning the railroads, 
in order to give a bounty to the steel business or to any other 
export business, for that matter, were accustomed to make a 
rebate in the freights, and while they carry goods to the sea- 
shore for export to cut the freights. 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman, if the German maker can 
make a ton of steel rails at $15 and can send them here at a 
cost of $6, why does he not send them here and get $28? 

The Chairman: That would be $21 and $7.80, which 
would make it $28.80. Simply because he could not get his 
money back. 

Mr. Carnegie: That is the answer. 

The Chairman: In that case, if he was exporting them at 
$22 a ton and can find a market at that rate for the surplus 
which he wishes to dump on the markets of the world, that 
would be another good answer why he should not send them 
here, if that is the export price of Germany, $22 a ton. I 
am not saving this to indicate how I would stand on this 
question: I am only trying to get at the facts. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, but you are pursuing the wrong 
wlicy. You are on the wrong track altogether. 

The Chairman: I may be. My only endeavor is to find 
wut the truth, to get it from you. I hope you will not dis- 
courage me in saying that I am on the wrong track in that. 

Mr. Carnegie: Listen to me a minute. Does any foreign 
ountry send rails here? 

The Chairman: Not to any extent, I think. There is a 
mall importation, I think, every year, a very small importa- 
tion: nothing to count at all. It is prohibitive now, so to 


speak. 


£ 


Mr. Carnegie: Very well. 

The Chairman: That satisfies you on that, does it not? 

Mr. Carnegie: Certainly. The very year you speak of 
there we shipped abroad 345,000 tons to different countries, 
and we met German competition and English competition. 

The Chairman: But the German competition got away 
with more of the market than our people did. 

Mr. Carnegie: Because our people had a good home mar- 
ket. We consumed 22,500,000 tons of steel in our country, 
leaving about 500,000 tons to be exported. 

The Chairman: And if Mr. Felton is right, they had to 

| it at less than the cost in order to get it there. Mr. 
Felton is a high toned man, is he not? 

Mr. Carnegie: I think he must be very high toned; yes. 
The Chairman: You are speaking of it in a joking way. 
Mr. Cockran: He is emphasizing the adjective. 

The Chairman: Mr. Felton made a very good appearance 
before the committee. I never had the honor of his ac- 
quaintance before that. 

Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman, the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company was in business making steel before the Carnegie 
Steel Company started. It shows the grossest mismanage- 
ment, 


Recurring to Mr. Schwab’s statement concerning the 
increase in the cost of various items in the manufacture 
of steel, Chairman Payne examined the witness as fol- 


lows: 


The Chairman: Mr. Schwab makes a very interesting 
statement about the labor. In effect. he says that he never 
knew labor so cheap as it was in 1899, the year in which he 
wrote that letter to Mr. Frick; that the common laborer 
earned from $1 to $1.50 a day: that the laborer was very 
efficient, men were begging for jobs. He said that his own 
salary was lower that vear than it had been in the years 
before, and that one man working in the big iron foundry 
would do as much that vear in a day as two men to-day at 
a higher price per dav for the labor. That is what he said 
about the labor. And he made out a large increase—$1.30 
a ton—for labor. Do you remember about labor in 1899? 

Mr. Carnegie: No: I have no recollection of the details. 
How could T? 

The Chairman: Mr. Schwab seemed to have a very defi- 
nite recollection on that subject. 

Mr. Carnegie: He did not have a recollection: he went 
hack and got his data somewhere. 

The Chairman: The fact that his salary was so low that 
vear might have impressed it on his mind. 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not remember of ever reducing the 
salaries, but it is possible. I cannot remember of a case. 

The Chairman: Putting all those items together he made 
the cost of producing pig iron $14, including the materials, 
at present, inst $7 and $8 in 1899. Then he said that 
in converting a ton of steel rails the necessary quantity of 
pig iron cost $7.50, and that it cost his company $21.50 to 
make a ton of steel rails. That was his statement as to 
the items, and what I was struck with about it was this. 
that it came pretty near bearing out the statement that 
these seven companies had made to the Bureau of Corpora- 
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tions, that they made the average price during the five years 


irom 1902 to LOO}. both in iusive, S22 SO a ton, or SU cents 


more than Mr. Schwab. Schwab has a good mill, I suppose; 
he has an up to date plant, has he not? 

Mr. Carnegie: He is the man whom the Congress of the 
United States should thank, as I told you this morning, for 
the improved appliances that he has introduced, 

The Chairman: You brought him up, did you not, in the 


business ? 


Mr. Carnegit I did 


Che Chairman: There is no excuse for his not having an 
up to date plant? 

Mr. Carnegie: There this excuse for him, that I have 
not been with him for seven years. 

The Chairman: And stili you would advise him if an 
opportunity offered? 

Mr. Carnegie: You have got into a maze of figures, and 
you will never arrive at results in that way. You have got 





a statement from Mr. Gary tl he could do without a tariff. 


Now, you are in the position of the Irishman who was 
arrested for stealing a pig and he was sentenced on the testi- 
mony of one man. He told the judge, when he was asked 
why sentence should not be passed, that he thought it was an 
injustice to a citizen to convict him on the testimony of one 
man, who said he saw him steal the pig, when he could 
bring 100 men to prove that they had never seen any such 
thing. 

The Chairman: That is all very well, but if we sought 
to make that an excuse the judges might ask us, they being 
the people, if we did not have not only the testimony of Mr. 
Gary, but the testimony of Mr. Schwab, and that after that 
we had the benefit of the article of Andrew Carnegie in the 
magazine, in which he stated with a good deal of emphasis 
that the duty might all be taken off; although, when we 
called him before us and asked him to give us the facts and 
figures, he answered us with a story about an Irishman; or, 
in other words, indicating that he was one of the men who 
did not know. 

Mr. Carnegie: No, Mr. Chairman; I am sorry that you 
say you did not hear me this morning. I stated that Judge 
Gary said that the tariff was not important for him long 
before I made that statement, and that others made the same 
statement, and that his solicitude for the weaker brethren 
was sublime, but it was quite unnecessary; that these 
weaker brethren will not find their business injured by the 
tariff being taken off. You cannot arrive at a correct judg- 
ment until you know what the prices of production are 
abroad, as far as the tariff is concerned, because you 
have combinations among these people at home, and they are 
working together. Now, the statement of the consul there 
was very important on the cost abroad, but if you are not 
willing to act on the fact that we have no foreign importa- 
tions of steel to-day, and that we are sending steel all over 
the world, then until you know what the absolute costs are 
in Europe you cannot judge whether the cost and interest 
and the cost of transportation and a reasonable profit for 
the producer, comparing the same items here with the home 
producer, as the President-elect requires, I say, you cannot 
judge whether or not they can do without a tariff. 

The Chairman: We expect to get the cost abroad fur- 
nished by Judge Gary, but we were led to expect from your 
article that, in order to make up your mind that these 
things should be put upon the free list, you had that in- 
formation, both as to the cost abroad and the cost here, 
because we believed, as you say you believe now, that the 
only fair thing to do was to find out the difference in cost 
between two things; the fact that there is no importation 
would go to show that the duty was higher, but just how 
much too high it is impossible to say, unless you can get the 
cost abroad and here. We expect to get the figures from 
Judge Gary, whom you certify as a very honorable witness, 
if he is a lawyer, although he may be somewhat interested. 
We thought we might get it from a disinterested party in 
you. 

Mr. Carnegi I have a general knowledge of costs 
abroad. 

The Chairman: Why do you not give them to us? 

Mr. Carnegie: Because it would not be fai 

The Chairman: It seems to be fair enough for you to 
publish a magazine article and base it on them, but not fair 








enough to tell us. 
Mr, Carnegie: 
not been refuted. 
Mr. PDalzell: What statement is that? 
Mr. Carnegi That the cost of a ton of steel in Britain 


That statement in my magazine article has 


to-day or in Germany to-day is as dear, or a shade dearer, 
than the cost is here, taking the cost under similar condi 
tions. That is the statement that I made. I did not make 


that without general knowledge of the business, and if. it 


has proven untrue then my reputation for knowledge of 
the business would be sé riously imperiled. 

Mr. Dalzell: You see, Mr. Carnegie, that general state 
ment would cover every article of iron and steel without re 
gard. You make the general statement that the cost there 
is about the cost here, and that covers everything. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes. He has given the cost abroad, and 
we also have the cost of making tin plate at home, and that 
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dees not bear out the position that you assign to Judge Gary. 
When you talk about steel, you do not talk about tin plate. 

Mr. Dalzell: Ninety-nine per cent. of tin plates are steel ; 
they are steel sheets. 

Mr. Carnegie: That is quite true, but no man—no steel 
man—but would differentiate between steel and tin plate. 

Mr. Dalzell: Well, they are steel sheets first before they 
are tin plates 

Mr. Carnegie: They are; they are composed of tin. If 
the harvester man talks of harvesters those are composed of 
steel, too. But I wish you to know that the expert, the steel 
man, talks in a language which it is impossible for you to 
understand. 

Mr. Dalzell: I have heard a good deal of it all my life. 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, John, you are a better lawyer; you, 
I think, were always considered by us even a more experi- 
enced lawyer than you were a steel manufacturer. 

Mr. Dalzell: 1 should be sorry if I was not. 

Mr. Carnegie: Let me put myself right there, because | 
am determined that you shall have from me no half truths. 
There are statements that can be made that do not cover the 
whole circle of truth, and witness is not always compelled 

he may not think of the other things, and he answers you 
one question. Now, in regard to tin plate, tin plate has been 
made for 100 years in Wales, and girls have been trained 
to it, and it is the one article where, I think, the British 
people in Wales could make a ton of tin plate, probably, a 
shade cheaper than we make here. But if you add the cost 
of bringing tin plate here, 1 doubt whether they could import 
it here to any great extent. 

Mr. Hill: If it was free? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes. That is my honest opinion about it; 
so you see, gentlemen, it will not do for you people to as 
sume that tin plate was included in the statement of steel. 
I do not want to hurt any American manufacturer. I do 
not want to injure the steel trade of this country. As long 
as I thought we needed a tariff I supported it, but now I 
have arrived at the conclusion that we do not, as Judge Gary 
said. That was about tin plate and labor. There again, 
you see, Judge Gary is probably right about tin plate, but it 
did not embrace steel. 

Mr. Longworth: You would not advocate the taking off 
of the duty on any American article without justification for 
it. I, personally, admitting that I know very little about the 
cost of steel, am inclined to think that we can substantially 
reduce the tariff on steel without injury to the American in- 
dustry; and yet before I vote for it, if I should vote for it, I 
want to feel that I am justified in so doing. I do not know 
of any other way that I can personally feel justified, unless 
I know or have some opportunity of finding out something 
about the difference between the cost abroad and the cost 
at home. Is there any way that you can suggest to me—as 
a member of this committee, with practically every facility, 
the right to summon all witnesses, the facilities that this 
Government has, without the practical experience, and with 
out the means of getting it, because we must act as promptly 
as possible—of finding out those things? 

Mr. Carnegie: In reply, I know of only one way that 
this committee can arrive at anything approaching the real 
truth of the difference in cost, and that is to have men be- 
longing to the steel industry, men familiar with it, who are 
not interested in either the foreign or the American works, 
experts of the highest character and ability, to be charged 
with visiting the works of Europe, selecting in each country 
the best works, because you will be greatly misled if you 
select works that are not properly managed. You can easily 
obtain the list of the best works, and these men should go 
there and study the question. They will be received by the 
foreign manufacturer with open arms, because they will see 
in this a probability of the tariff being reduced. 

Mr. Longworth: Mr. Carnegie, the trouble is that it is a 
condition and not a theory that confronts this committee 
now. The Republican members of this committee are bound, 
as you have stated, by the Republican platform, which states 
that the tariff shall be revised as soon as possible. The 
President-elect, it is understood, proposes to call an extra 
session of this Congress to do that, and this committee wants 
to prepare a bill which can be submitted as soon as possible 
after the inauguration of the President-elect. It is utterly 
impossible for us to send experts abroad. What authority 
have we so far which would justify us in wiping off entirely 
the duty on steel, except your personal opinion—that of a 
man of great experience—and that of Judge Gary, who I 
do not think went as fa: as you do in that respect? Have 
we any other authority, Mr. Carnegie, which would justify 
us in removing absolutely the tariff on steel, except those 
two statements? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not know what other statements you 
have had here. 

Mr. Longworth: They have not been to that effect. 

Mr. Carnegie: Very well: then you have two; and I 
think, again, that if you cannot convict the tariff duty on 
the evidence of two such credible witnesses, because there 
are hundreds that have not told vou so, that is a matter for 
the judgment of the committee. 
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The subject of the possible control of the American 
steel industry by an international combination, which 
might be effective even with iron and steel products on 
the free list, having been taken up, Mr. Hill interrogated 
Mr. Carnegie as follows: 


Mr. Hill: Mr. Carnegie, let me ask you this question: 
Have you ever heard of an agreement made by the United 
States Steel Corporation with the tin-plate manufacturers 
of Wales that the exports of manufactured tin plate from 
the United States should not exceed a certain quantity, based 
on a counter agreement on their part that they would not 
take a certain amount of black plates from the United 
States? 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, Mr. Hill, I have heard all kinds of 
reports. 

Mr. Hill: You have heard that report? 

Mr. Carnegie: I think I have. I would not be so posi- 
tive. It seems to me as if it is no matter of news to me; 
but I am 

Mr. Hill: Now, I am reading from the New York 
Tribune in July. You were in Scotland, were you not, at 
that time’ 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill: “ An agreement was reached in December last 
year among the tube makers of the United States, Germany, 
Great Britain, and other countries for a working arrange- 
ment, the purpose of which was to put an end to the serious 
losses resulting from international competition.” Do you 
know anything about that agreement? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not. I never saw that statement, 
and that statement is news to me, 

Mr. Hill: Then this statement : 

LONDON, July 1. 

According to the Jron and Steel Trades Journal, the English 
and Scotch steel manufacturers have decided not to join the 
proposed international combination, and to ally themselves with 
the national amalgamation that is being formed to ftght the in- 
ternational trust. ‘This amalgamation, the paper says, will soon 
be established It will consist of the principal American, Ger- 
man, Russian and French steel companies, and fierce competi- 
tion, both here and elsewhere, with a slump in prices, may be 
expected, 

Do you know anything about the facts in regard to that? 

Mr. Carnegie: Not the slightest. 

Mr. Hill: It occurred while you were abroad. 

Mr. Carnegie: I never heard of it before. 


Mr. Hill: A combination to fight the “ international 
trust?” 
Mr. Carnegie: I never heard of it. 


Mr. Hill: If the price of steel is to be reduced, it is not 
to be reduced by revising the tariff, Mr. Carnegie, according 
to the testimony that is before us. The increase which Mr. 
Schwab has shown in the cost of steel is in all of these in- 
creases of freight rates all the way through. If those are 
controlled by a combination of the steel manufacturers and 
a combination of the railroads, acting in harmony, how is the 
tariff going to affect it? 

Mr. Carnegie: My dear friend, if we are going into au 
thorizing combinations, the result is this: We shall] have a 
supreme court of industry, and that court will have to fix 
the prices of everything if the consumer is to be protected. 

Mr. Hill: But, Mr. Carnegie, if this committee is to fix 
the tariff, is it not its duty to find out whether the increased 
cost is the result of the tariff or the result of something 
else? I am asking you that question. 

Mr. Carnegie: That is your duty; but I am unable to 
give you any opinion about the railroads. 

Mr. Hill: But you say that the rate of $28 is a justifiable 
price, and that it is caused by the agreement between the 
railroads and the steel manufacturers, both as to freights 
and the price of steel. 

Mr. Carnegie: No; excuse me. I have never mentioned 
freights. 

Mr. Hill: If you did not, some of the other witnesses 
have. 

Mr. Carnegie: Ah! Well, gentlemen, I have enough sins 
of my own to answer for. I do not propose to speak here 
upon any subject but that question I am called to speak 
upon, and that is the main question, at last: Has protection 
done its office? Has it enabled the manufacturers of steel 
of America—-not the inefficient, but the efficient, well man- 
aged manufacturing concerns of America—to do without 
further support, protection, which should never be given ex- 
cept temporarily ; to determine the question whether we can, 
in our country, produce a home supply of the article tem- 
porarily protected, better, more conveniently, more steadily 
than it was before coming from abroad? If the manu- 
facturers of America, after 40 years’ nursing, cannot to-day 
do without the crutch of protection, then our policy has 
been a failure. 

Mr. Calderhead: It is generally admitted that the wages 
of laborers in the steel mills, in all branches of labor that 
contribute to the making of steel, producing ore, making pig 
iron, &c., are much lower in England and Germany than in 
the United States. If it costs as much to produce steel in 
England and Germany as it does in the United States, and 
the wages of labor are so much less, what effect will it have 
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on the wages of labor in this country if steel is to be sold 
at the same price there and here? 

Mr. Carnegie: If the steel of Britain is as dear to make 
in Britain as it is here, it does not follow that their labor 
cost is not as great as ours; because they use many more 
men than we do, having smaller markets and not having the 
continuous rolling of steel that we have. The costs being the 
same, there is a natural tariff which even Congress cannot 
surmount. The foreign manufacturer has to pay the freights 
of bringing his steel] here. 

Mr. Calderhead: Yes; I am familiar with that, and I 
have heard it a number of times to-day. But it is evident, 
if the wages are so much less in those countries than they 
are in this country, that the cost of steel must be in some- 
thing else. You say, then, that it is in the increased price 
of ore, or the approaching scarcity or value of it? 

Mr. Carnegie: Well, no. There is a very large element 
in this: That with our machinery, and making such enor- 
mous outputs, yeu must not take the cost of labor which 
they give out here. The cost of labor per man is much 
higher here; but if it requires two Englishmen, with their 
appliances and mills, and so forth (in which it would be 
folly for them to imitate us), to produce the amount of 
steel that one man can produce here, then there would not 
be the labor cost difference which you assume. You must 
not take it per man. You must give credit to the United States 
Steel Corporation and the works at Gary. This is what I 
hear from men who are chiefly interested in the problem of 
steel; and they are rejoicing. There is a new mil] building 
at Gary that is much to the credit of the United States 
Steel Corporation. I am told that it will make 40,000 tons 
of rails a month, and that there will only be four men at 
the rolls; and if they ran them three turns, eight hours 
apiece, there would be only 12 men employed. Gentlemen, 
there is no such mill that could be built in any other part 
of the world, judiciously; because they have not the great 
market that we have for rails, that allows the mill to go 
for weeks and weeks on one form of rails without changing 
rolls. The Englishman is glad if he gets an order for 500 
tons of rails of the same pattern. He has to make them, 
and then he has to change the rolls; and that is a day lost 
for his mill. Then he has to put in another, and the size 
is different from the rail that has to be rolled next week. 
His men have to have time to get accustomed to the lighter 
or the heavier sections; and it takes a day or two for them 
to get into it. In the case of this rai] mill at Gary, the 
labor cost there will not be half what it is in England, not- 
withstanding the cheaper cost of labor per man. 


One of the most interesting features of Mr. Carnegie’s 
testimony related to the effect of the big combinations on 
the opportunities for men of small means to succeed in 
manufacturing enterprices. In this connection he was 
examined by Mr. Gaines as follows: 


Mr. Gaines: In connection with what you were just say- 
ing, Mr. Carnegie, I understand that you question our abil- 
ity to find out the cost here and abroad, owing to the diffi- 
culty of the subject matter, and our lack of the technical 
capacity to understand the information which we get; and 
that you advise us to make up our minds with reference to 
the steel schedules from two facts: First, the statement of 
Judge Gary, about which, however, there is some dispute; 
and then the other known fact, that the United States Steel 
Corporation exports a considerable amount of steel. In com- 
ing to a determination as to whether the steel company 
makes such a profit that it can be independent of foreign com- 
petition, you divide the number of tons of its output by its 
net profit, and that is somewhere from $13 to $15 a ton. 
The Steel Corporation, however, owns its own ore, and has 
in that profit an ore seller’s profit. It owns transportation 
on the lakes, and in that is included a lake transportation 
profit. It owns railroad interests, and in that is included 
railroad profits. It owns coal mines and makes its own 
coke, and in that is included the profits of the seller of coke. 
What would be the effect, in your opinion, of a reduction? 
It also owns limestone and a number of other raw materials. 
I do not undertake to name them all. 

Mr. Carnegie: No, no; I understand. Say “and all the 
materials.” : 

Mr. Gaines: Yes. What about the maker of pig iron or 
steel billets or any other form at any other stage of the 
manufacture you choose, who does not own these primary 
processes of manufacture? What would be the effect on 
him? 

Mr. Carnegie: He would make less profit per ton than 
the man who owned all of these, necessarily. 

Mr. Gaines: Oh, yes; he makes much less profit per ton 
now on any one or two or three items of manufacture or 
processes of manufacture than the man who has a larger 
number of them. My question was, Would not the tariff 
wipe out that small competitor? Take the man*who has 
to buy his ore and his coke, and who has no transportation 
profits, but must buy transportation from some one else 
Have you considered the effect on him of this reduction? 

Mr. Carnegie: No; I have not. I have considered the 
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effect of the tariff upon men who run their business and 
make all these things; and then I do not know any small 
concern that makes just one item of steel, that buys every- 
thing and makes steel. I would not regard him, because I 
consider that he has not managed his business well, and he 
should not be considered a steel manufacturer at all. 

Mr. Gaines: That brings us right up to the point. You 
have stated that in your opinion it is not the business of 
the Government, by the use of the tariff or by any other 
device, to aid the incompetent or the sluggish? 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines: I agree entirely with that; but is that in- 
tended to include all men who are not in the “ aristocracy,” 
as you might call it, of steel production? Everybody cannot 
have your success, Mr. Carnegie, nor that of Judge Gary, nor 
that of Mr. Schwab; and yet there are men of, I think, very 
considerable capacity, perhaps, who are not so large. How 
is any man to start? You were small one day in the iron 
production, were you not, and in the production of steel? 

Mr. Carnegie: No; we started with Bessemer works and 
everything. When I went into steel we had everything. 

Mr. Gaines: But you did not start at the top of the 
steel production, did you? Perhaps you did, but there are 
other very capable men who did not. 

Mr. Carnegie: There are numerous smal! manufacturers 
who make a specialty of a thing, but such a man certainly 
cannot compete with the United States Steel Corporation, in 
making rails or structural steel or plates or any of these 
things. The time has gone past for that. 

Mr. Gaines: I think you are right on the very question: 
Has the time for the small, independent man gone by? We 
cannot legislate, Mr. Carnegie, for the steel corporation, or 
ought not to; and we ought not to legislate at it, but for 
the general condition of the country. Now, let me ask you 
this question, based upon that assertion. It may be correct 
or not, but it is my opinion. Is there not danger, if we 
take the tariff entirely off of steel products, that we may be 
aiding the steel company still further to create a monopoly 
of the business by destroying its remaining competition in 
this country, or tending to destroy that remaining com- 
peition ? 

Mr. Carnegie: Why, these small makers do not compete. 

Mr. Gaines: Some of them sell billets, do they not? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not know of any concern that makes 
only billets. 

Mr. Gaines: 
the country? 

Mr. Carnegie: If there are smal] makers of pig iron in 
the country they may do just as well as the large ones. If 
you have a furnace plant capable of turning out a few hun- 
dred tons a day of pig iron, I do not think the man that has 
10 furnaces can make pig very much cheaper—pig iron by 
itself. And there are many small manufacturers who make 
specialties for which they get large prices. There will al- 
ways be room for the able, enterprising man to devote him- 
self to one specialty and make a profit on it. His specialty, 
probably, would not be imported. But a man who, under 
present conditions, wishes to go into the steel business, except 
on a large scale, is a man whom you need not bother your- 
selves about. He has not the judgment necessary; and if 
the Governmentt underakes to nurse failures in business—— 

Mr. Gaines: No; I am not talking about nursing the 
failures. I am talking about a condition under which there 
is an opportunity for other people to start in a business than 
those who have already achieved the most pronounced suc- 
cess in the business. 

Mr. Carnegie: You cannot conduct a great steel business 
on a small scale, and make rails and plates and girders and 
all that; the man is destitute of judgment who would at- 
tempt it. The time has gone past when in this great coun- 
try the things that are used in the hundreds of thousands, 
of steel, can be economically produced on a small scale. 

Mr. Gaines: Then your opinion is that the time for the 
small manufacturer in steel has gone by, and we are to 
recognize the day of the large man and legislate solely with 
reference to him? . 

Mr. Carnegie: I think that that is quite true; but, mind 
you, there will always be specialties which can be made in 
small quantities by the able man—always. 

Mr. Gaines: Oh, yes; a razor or a special sort of high 
speed steel or something like that? 

Mr. Carnegie: Oh, a thousand little things. 

Mr. Gaines: But in the general steel business, not the 
specialties, the day for the small man in the business, in 
your opinion, has gone by; and in making up this tariff 
bill we should recognize that there is no longer any hope 
for him? 

Mr. Carnegie: That is what I believe. Do you differ 
with that? 

Mr. Gaines: Yes, Mr. Carnegie. I am very reluctant 
indeed to believe that the day of opportunity for the man 
of fairly modest means and the man who is not even a great 
genius has gone by, and that he must simply operate under 
the shadow of the protective wing and care of the big man. 
That is a thing that I hate to come to. 

Mr. Carnegie: My dear sir, the enterprising man under 


Are there not smal] makers of pig iron in 
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the shadow of what you call the big man, the big estab- 
lishment, has far more opportunity of rising to fortune than 
he ever had of conducting a small business. 

Mr. Gaines: I am inclined to think so. 

Mr. Carnegie: And I am sure of it. 

Mr. Gaines: But, at the same time, he should have an 
independent chance, I think. Still, that is a mere question 
of giving my opinion now, when yours are of much greater 
interest. 

Mr. Carnegie: Yes; but hold on a little, now. Let us 
just get your judgment on this point: You agree with me 
in the statement that the opportunities for clever men never 
were so great as since these great aggregations of capital 
and works have taken place. Why, imagine—take my own 
experiences. I had 48 partners. ‘There is not one of them 
that put a dollar in the business, and they were millionaires 
when we sold out. There never was such a chance. The 
man that had half of 1 per cent. of interest with us—we 
promoted 42 of them, young fellows: no relatives. There 
was only one that was a cousin of some partner, and he got 
in on his merits. No; there were two, but they got in in 
spite of that. It was ability; and these young fellows— 
Schwab was one of them—lI found Schwab on the Allegheny 
Mountains. He had a taste for music then and played a 
little. He was a bright boy. He wanted a situation. I 
sent him down to the works. He was a draftsman. He js 
an awfully clever fellow, Schwab is. He attracted atten- 
tion, and he got an interest in the firm; and he had—I need 
not tell the money he had when he left. He was no small 
man. 

Mr. Gaines: That I can readily believe. 

Mr. Carnegie: Imagine what chance there would have 
been for Schwab when men were small manufacturers, peg- 
ging away at a hundred small establishments. That genius 
would never have had a chance to develop; because, besides 
being a great mechanic, he is the best manager of men I ever 
knew. 

Mr. Cockran devoted nearly half an hour to an un- 
successful attempt to learn from Mr. Carnegie how much 
actual money was contributed by himself and partners 
to the first enterprise in connection with the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel upon which he embarked. Mr. 
Carnegie went so far as to say that he was one of five 
who contributed $1500 each to start the first plant with 
which he was connected, but he could not remember any 
further fiscal details. Mr. Cockran put the question 
many times and in many different forms, but Mr. Carne- 
gie declared it was so long ago that he could not remem- 
ber and demanded to know if Mr. Cockran himself could 
recall how much money he had 40 years ago, to which 
Mr. Cockran rejoined, amid the laughter of the audience, 
that he could not only remember the exact amount, but 
in which pocket he kept it. 

At the close of Mr. Carnegie’s testimony, Chairman 
Payre placed in the record the sixth annual report of 
the United States Steel Corporation for the year ended 
December 31, 1907, which Mr. Payne stated showed net 
earnings of $104,565,563 instead of $158,000,000, as stated 
by Mr. Carnegie in the early part of his examination. 
Mr. Payne pointed out that this would reduce the aver- 
age profit on the 10,000,000-ton product of the steel trust 
from about $15 to approximately $10 a ton. 

—— EEE 
Labor Leaders Sentenced for Contempt.—At Wash- 


ington, December 23, Justice Wright of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia sentenced President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor to 12 
months’ imprisonment, Vice-President Mitchell to nine 
months and Secretary Morrison to six months. They 
were adjudged guilty of contempt of court for violating 
the court order in the famous boycott case brought by the 
Bucks Stove & Range Company of St. Louis. The court 
had forbidden the publication of the name of the St. 
Louis company in the Federationist, the organ of the 
American Federation of Labor, in the ** We do not patron- 
ize”’ list. 
ste hsesnintilliiMlliapetaiaiie 

‘A convention is called for February 9-11, 1909, at In 
dianapolis, Ind., of Governors, Congressmen, Mayors of 
cities of over 10,000 inhabitants, and representatives of 
boards of trade and commercial clubs to organize a move- 
ment for a permanent, nonpartisan national tariff com- 
mission. Among those who have promised to attend are 
mentioned Senator Albert J. Beveridge, Indiana; Senator 
A. B. Cummins, Iowa; Charles P. Neil, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, and James W. Van Cleave, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
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PERSONAL. 


George A. Paff, superintendent of the South Sharon 
Works of the American Steel & Wire Company at South 
Sharon, Pa., has resigned, effective December 31, and has 
accepted the position of general superintendent of the 
Dillon-Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, Ill. 

Charles T. Main of Boston, Mass., well known through 
his extended practice as mill engineer and architect, has 
been appointed by the Council of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers as a member of the National 
Conservation Commission, with special reference to 
water powers. Mr. Main is particularly well equipped 
for this work. He is at present engaged in two large de- 
velopments on the upper Missouri River, near Great 
Falls, Mont., each of which will provide for the distribu- 
tion of 36,000 hp. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co., Inc., New York, recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000,000, to take over the 
mining and other properties heretofore controlled by the 
firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., have elected the following 
officers: James Douglas, president; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Arthur Curtiss James and James McLean, vice-presi- 
dents; George Notman, secretary and treasurer. Che 
other members of the directorate are George B. Agnew, 
k. Haywood Ferry, Francis L. Hine and William Church 
Osborn 

Ik. C. Haggett has been appointed superintendent of 
the Brooks Works of the American Locomotive Company, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., to succeed J. R. Marshall, who was trans- 
ferred to the.plant at Richmond, Va., last June; General 
Foreman Charles Schrader is appointed assistant super- 
intendent and Chief Clerk John W. Holmes is appointed 
assistant to Manager John R. Magarvey. 

J. S. Coffin has been elected vice-president of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company. He was 
formerly connected with the Galena Signal Oil Company 
as its vice-president. 

J. A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Products Export Company, has returned from Europe 

a 
OBITUARY. 

ELuicorr lisuer, chairman of the Ellicott-Fisher 
Company, Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa., died December 20, aged 
70 years. Ile had been engaged for many years in the 
iron and steel business, particularly in connection with 
the horseshee trade, and was prominently connected with 
the local Hardware Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He leaves a widow. 

Dr. THOMAS GRAY, Vice-president of Rose Polytechnie 
Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., died December 19, aged 58 
years. He was born in Scotland, was graduated from 
Glasgow University and taught electrical engineering in 
the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan, from 
1879 to 1881, which position he left to go with Lord Kel- 
vin at the University of Glasgow. He was Lord Kelvin’s 
assistant for seven years in electrical engineering work. 
He leaves a widow and three children. 

—- Oe 

The agency for the products of the Falls Hollow 
Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, for the raij- 
road and boiler trade in the New York territory has 
been accepted by Alexander §S. Mitchell, 45 Broadway, 
and that for the railroad trade in the Chicago territory 
has been accepted by Willis Squire, Western Union Build- 
ing. Chicago, II] 

The great Gary plant of the Indiana Steel Company, 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
has been under construction for two years, has been 
started. The first completed blast furnace was blown in 
December 21. 


The bill authorizing the Government to expend $75,- 
000,000 for armaments, passed by the Argentine Chamber 
of Deputies December 16, provides for the construction of 
two large battleships and authorizes the laying down of 
a third such vessel, if necessary 
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Measuring the Improvement. 


It is now agreed that the buoyant feeling that showed 
itself in many quarters early in November and the ac- 
companying predictions of a speedy return to normal 
conditions in the country’s industries went beyond any- 
thing warranted by the record of the intervening weeks. 
Yet there has been distinct improvement, and one of the 
best guaranties of its continuance is that it has not been 
marked by the effervescence that characterized much of 
the prophecy concerning it. It is still true, as it was 
several months ago, that the good things are coming 
back at a slow pace. The number of idle freight cars 
does not diminish rapidly. Railroad earnings are now 
compared with a time in 1908 when the shock of the 
panic was still distinct, and the comparisons are there- 
fore’ better than those of earlier months. The demand 
from Europe for our surplus grain has been stronger than 
might have been expected in view of the trade prostration 
there, and the percentages of decrease in our farm product 
exportations are less than in other lines. While it may 
be said generally that the world must eat, the amount of 
its eating has been found to depend upon whether it has 
the price. This year both the price of wheat and crov 
conditions abroad have worked for the American farmer 

Referring to four prominent tests of financial and 
industrial improvement, the Evening Post says that all 
show favorably, but only moderately so. It shows that 
while the 4 per cent. gain in pig iron output in Novem- 
ber was called disappointing it represents 56 gain upon 
the January production; that the November bank earn- 
ings, increasing 7 per cent. over October and coming 
within 5 per cent. of the enormous total of November, 
1906, are striking, even though due in part to an outburst 
of speculation; that the business failures last month, 
while comparing unfavorably with any November in the 
past decade, except the November of 1907, were smaller 
in number than for any month this year except Septem- 
ber, and the smallest in liabilities for any month of the 
year; that stock trading has had no parallel in any 
November outside of 1905 and 1904, while the buying of 
bonds has had but one parallel for magnitude in the 
November records, showing that the investing community 
is by no means poor. 

The significance of these comparisons in four impor- 
tant particulars needs no elaboration. In the metal work- 
ing trades, while reports differ in detail and all expres- 
sions are tempered by conservatism, betterment is indi- 
cated by the increase in the melt of foundry iron. The 
machinery foundries may not yet have progressed to the 
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Same extent as some other lines, but the increased con- 
sumption of pig iron by foundries and iron rolling mills 
in the past two months is probably not far from 15 per 
cent., as compared with the early fall. That much may 
be inferred from the statistics of production and what is 
known in a general way about pig iron stocks. Of the 
improvement shown in the second half of the year over 
the first half, the pig iron figures give positive testimony. 
Indications now point to somewhat under 15,900,000 tons 
for the pig iron production of the year, or an increase of 
about 30 per cent. in the second half over the official total 
of 6,918,004 tons in the first six months. 
ee 


Peace or War in the Anthracite Region ? 


The second three years of the arrangement provided 
by the finding of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
in 1902, under which the operators and miners in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania have worked, expires 
March 51, 1909. Already the miners’ union has formu- 
lated the demands that will be made upon the operators 
previous to that date, and there is no doubt, in view of tne 
history of their relations, that the chief of these demands 
will be refused. In the first place, the abolition of the Cov- 
ciliation Board is apparently aimed at in the paragraph 
providing that “an agreement shall be negotiated be- 
tween the representatives of the miners and the opera- 
tors in the anthracite region, and all disputes arising 
under the contract shall be adjusted as provided for in 
said agreement.” The present Conciliation Board makes 
it possible for any employee to be heard on any griev- 
ance, in case it cannot be settled by consultation with a 
mine superintendent or manager. No doubt the chicf 
objection of the union to it is that it does not make it 
possible for the national officers of the miners’ union to 
handle grievances in direct conference with a committee 
of operators. On the other hand, a chief objection of the 
anthracite operators to dealing with the United Mine 
Workers of America is that a majority of its members 
and most of its officers represent the bituminous fields, 
which are rivals of the anthracite mines. Some of the 
operators in the soft coal districts, it was alleged at the 
time of the great strike, had even contributed funds for 
its continuance. 


It was to be expected that the “open shop” regime 
in the anthracite region, which the Strike Commission’s 
finding established in its most famous paragraph, would 
be struck at again, as the union did in 1906. But the 
latest demand for its abolition not only calls for “ the 
complete recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America as a party to negotiate a wage contract,” but it 


“ 


provides that the miners’ union “shall be recognized in 
our right to provide any method we may adopt for the 
collection of revenues for the organization.” This last 
requirement introduces in a veiled way the “ check-off ” 
-the system which makes the company the col- 
lector of dues for the union through a deduction from the 
pay of each employee. Here and there a union has an 
employing company so well under control that it is able 
to fasten on it this badge of subserviency; but the an- 
thracite operators made it plain in 1906 that they will 
not be parties to such an arrangement. The legality of 
a deduction from wages in this way may be questioned. 
Other features of the new demands are shorter hours, 
increased pay per hour, the payment of contract miners 
by weight exclusively and the shortening of the term of 
the agreement to one year. This last can scarcely be 
construed as other than an admission that peace is not 
conducive to the maintenance of union discipline—that 
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the union leaders must bring forward 


fought for, in order to hold their members and key them 
Mitehell, in 


up and down the anthracite region three years ago, rally 


something to be 


up to their proper pitch. President 


going 


ing the forces for a strike in the following spring, said 


that the miners would have no peace until the régime 


established by the finding of the Anthracite Coal Strike 


Commission was abolished. Yet under that order of 
things the miners had earned higher wages and secured 
better working conditions than were ever known. It is 
now stated that besides the advance in wages decreed 
by the Commission, the miners, under the provision giving 
them an advance when coal advanced, have had an addi- 
tional 5 cents a ton on all coal mined. 
1907, on a 76,482,000 


coal, amounted to more than $3,820,000 


This increment in 


production of tons of anthracite 
The union will encounter just as determined objection 


to the closed shop in 1909 as it met three years 


ago. 


Then after a six weeks’ “ suspension,” so called, which 


was in reality a strike, the commission’s conciliation 


plan was continued for another three years. It will be 
hard to enlist public sympathy with a strike which has 
for its main end the introduction of a large element of 
union control of the anthracite coal industry. There is 
a widespread feeling that the conditions at the anthra- 
cite mines of Pennsylvania, while not ideal, have had in- 
telligent and fair minded oversight from the tribunal 
that has now been in existence for nearly six years. It 
that 


has been well demonstrated wage advances do not 


come by lessening the profits of the companies, but are 
made up by advances in the price the consumer pays for 
coal. The practical way for the public to show its sym 


pathy with a fresh demand for higher wages is, there- 
fore, to pay cheerfully the higher prices that are sure to 
follow the successful prosecution of the demand. But 
insistence on the closed shop will find public opinion less 
tolerant, according to all signs, than it was in 1902. It 
is one thing for the public to be inconvenienced, and even 
to suffer in behalf of underpaid men; but that it will so 
endure in behalf of union control of the right to work in 
the anthracite mines is greatly to be doubted. 

It was shown in 1906 that the threat of a strike in 
creased production and led to the storing of anthracite 
coal by millions of tons. There cannot be again such 
an embargo upon industry as came with the strike of 
1902, nor such a stimulus to bituminous coal production 
through the scarcity of anthracite. So far as the iron 
trade is concerned, its fear of an anthracite strike has 
never been less than it is to-day. Even the small inroad 
upon pig iron production made in 1902 could not be re- 
peated to-day. Blast furnaces ordinarily using anthra- 
cite could readily accumulate enough to last for months, 
and in any event the relatively small amount of coke 
that would be needed to make up the deficiency could be 
had with but little difficulty. 


pe 


The Textile Mill Machine Shop. 


The textile mills are at truth 


realized by machinery experts that it is a profitable in- 


last learning a long 
vestment to have a first-class machine shop to do repair 


work, instead of employing the makeshift, expensive 
methods of repair which constitute an inheritance of the 
industry that has been hard to dissipate. Some of the 
modern mills have very good shops, and in the designing 
of new plants mill engineers are showing a constantly 


growing disposition to provide adequate and appropriate 


quarters for this department. 
that 


Machinery builders and 


dealers find the more enterprising of the textile 
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manufacturers are showing practical interest in the bet 


ter grade of machines. Altogether the outlook for an 


increasing and profitable market from this class of cus 

tomers is much more encouraging than it has been. 
The manufacturers of textile machinery have always 

depended for an important part of their profits upon the 


sale of repair parts. Probably in the course of time 


they will follow in the footsteps of the machine tool 


trade and establish a policy of very low prices for dupli 


cate parts, placing their profit on the original machine. 


The machine tool builders formerly followed the other 


practice, but fouud that it did not pay. But whatever 


transition of policy time may bring forth in the textile 
inachinery industry, there is little sign of its beginning, 
and the mills must either pay well for their repair parts 
or manufacture them. This is one of the prime factors 
in the change in their machine shop metheds. 

The mill repair shop has always been a dismal spot, 
located in the basement or in some other ill-lighted loc; 


tion, and equipped with tools that have long ceased to 


be classed with modern machinery. ‘To operate such a 


shop is expensive. The tendency has been to replace 
tools only when absolutely necessary, and then with 
second-hand machinery. The buyer who would accept 


mill 


would purchase anything in the way of a machine tool if 


nothing but the best of textile machinery for his 


it was cheap enough. Machinery salesmen have striven for 
years to educate the industry to a better shop practice, 
and undoubtedly their work has been io an important 
extent responsible for the beginning of a realization of 
the value of modern machinery in its incomparably better 
results as te quality and economy of the work performed. 
A large amount of textile mill construction is planned 
for 1909, and the field for the machine tool dealer prom 
ises to be more profitable proportionately than ever be 
fore. If the modern mill has learned the value of stud) 
ing this department of the plant, the difference to the 
machine tool trade should be an important one. 
toe 


The Specialized Training of Apprentices. 

Among the exponents of a general revival of the ap 
prentice system is a group constantly increasing in im 
portance which advocates highly specialized training in 
stead of the attempt to produce what is known as the 
“all round mechanic.” The theory is that as this is an 
era of specialization in practically every line of indus 
trial production, the mechanic should be trained within 
narrower limits, concentrating his education on a single 
is argued that con 
that 


of tool has been developed and its 


branch of machine tool] practice. It 


ditions in the machine shop have changed; each 


general type scope 


extended to a point where years of experience are re 


quired before a man can become a real master of it. 
According to this group, the specialist would replace to 
an important extent the nucleus of general mechanics 
heretofore considered so essential to shop organization. 
The latter workmen would still have a place, to be sure, 
but it would be subordinate to that of the body of men 
who have been trained along scientific lines ag experts 
on individual classes of tools. In other words, the ap- 
prentices would be considered from the same standpoint 
as the body of the working forces of the large machine 
shop, the equipment of which is divided into bodies, each 
having its own special workmen. In employing men to- 
day, by far the larger number are considered as special- 
ists and are hired as planer hands, lathe hands, &c., not 
as general mechanics. It should be recalled in this con- 


nection that this same degree of specialization has been 
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an important influence in the revival of the apprentice 
system, because, it was contended, too few general me- 
chanics existed. But it should be also remembered that 
the average mechanic who knows but one machine has 
never served an apprenticeship, and his training has 
been restricted even in its relation to the tool which he 
operates. 

Without attempting to pass upon the merits of the 
question, as between the specialized and general train- 
ing of apprentices, there are several interesting sides to 
the former system. The purpose of the re-establishment 
of apprenticeship, as well as of the’ development of the 
industrial school, is the training of young men as me- 
chanics, some of whom will later develop those qualities 
that will make them good material for foremen and 
later for superintendents. The more popular conception 
of the question is that the comprehensive training of the 
young man, giving him familiarity with each of the types 
of machine tools and the several branches of bench 
work, will produce the most useful workman and will 
best fit him to direct the labor of other men. But the 
advocates of specialized training do not agree to this. 
Their position is, briefly, as follows: Each of the im- 
portant machine tools constitutes a great field in itself, 
not alone in its actual manipulation, but in the element 
of maximum production under the varying circumstances 
of materials to be worked and the kinds of operation to 
be performed. The ability to master the problems of the 
tool steels and of the relation of the machine to other 
operations on other tools comes only with the long ex- 
perience under proper instruction. The changes in ma- 
chine tool practice in the last decade have been simply 
revolutionary. The contention is that a few months each 
on the standard tools will produce a machinist who is 
a master of no machine. On the other hand, the graduate 
specialist, who knows all sides of the operation and ap- 
plication of one machine, would be a valuable man in a 
shop. His knowledge might very well extend to sugges- 
tion in design of the machine itself and of the jigs and 
fixtures used on it. Particularly useful would be the 
specialist on the machine built in the shop where he is 
employed, as, for example, the graduate lathe specialist 
in a plant devoted to the manufacture and development 
of engine lathes. He could be used in many ways, such 
as introducing machinery, by starting up tools in shops 
that have had no previous experience with them and 
breaking in operators, a practice adopted as a part of the 
sales system of some of the important machine tool 
builders. 

As for the argument of the result of training on the 
future value of men as foremen or superintendents, the 
exponents of specialized training maintain that under 
their system the result would be as good as under the 
other. The young man who is to ascend the ladder of 
industrial employment absorbs much from the atmos- 
phere of the shop during his early experience. His own 
work may be within the narrow environments of a single 
machine, but he learns a great deal concerning other 
machines and their practice. If he has it in him to get 
ahead, he will not be kept back because he has not had 
actual experience with all classes of tools. On the other 
hand, in the works where his specialty is manufactured 
there might be distinct advantages from his training 
should he be made a foreman. 

The great obstacle is the difficulty of procuring the 
apprentice. Some of the machine tool builders would 
have established the specialized system long ago were it 
not for the fact that young men as a rule are unwilling 
to indenture themselves under such conditions. They do 


not wish to be known as lathe “hands” or planer 
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“hands.” They fail to differentiate between the special- 








ist who has had a full, scientific training, and the me- 
chanic, who has learned the rudiments of one machine, 
but whose mechanical education is limited. Some of the 
graduates of engineering schools are going in for just 
this sort of work. Probably the specialized system could 
be developed more rapidly by making it more attractive 
from a social viewpoint, which constitutes a factor which 
must be reckoned with if the best class of boys is to be 
obtained. There is no doubt of the fact that to offer to 
train a boy as a planer “specialist ’’ would attract him 
where the word planer “hand” would repel him. If he 
is to be an apprentice he wishes to graduate with recog- 
nition as a journeyman, and present day nomenclature 
has made the mechanic who knows but one machine a 
“hand.” Additional verbal dignity for a calling can do 
no harm. 

An element of the specialized system which is- im- 
portant, though not a prime factor in ultimate results, 
is the greater producing power of a boy during his ap- 
prenticeship. The old theory was that an apprentice 
would be an expense to his employer during the first of 
his service, but as time went on would so increase in 
value as to more than make up for earlier loss and per- 
haps net a profit for his master before the course had 
ended. It is easy to see where the boy specializing on a 
single tool would become a high class producer before 
his apprenticeship had expired, even though the term 
should be shorter than under the general system, as it 
might well be in certain cases. 


a Oe 


To Develop a New Brunswick Iron Ore 
Deposit. 


Toronto, December 21, 1908.—Application has been 
made to the New Brunswick Government for aid to the 
enterprises which the Canadian Iron Corporation has in 
hand. This company is the one recently organized, in 
which the Drummond interests are consolidated. Mem- 
bers of the Provincial Ministry were waited on at Fred- 
ericton some days ago by George J. Drummond and W. 
I’. C. Parsons, who submitted proposals for government 
action to promote the development of the company’s iron 
ore deposits in Gloucester County. They asked that the 
government guarantee the bonds of a railroad to be con- 
structed from the mines to Bathurst, which is situated 
at the head of the Bay of Chaleur. They asked also for 
the privilege of cutting timber from the Crown Lands in 
the vicinity of the deposits, the timber to be used in min- 
ing operations. They informed the government that the 
Gloucester iron ore deposits are the richest in Canada, 
their estimate of the ore in sight being 50,000,000 tons, 
The government gave an encouraging reply, and is ex- 
pected to introduce legislation authorizing it to make the 
desired concessions. The company would undertake to 
operate the railroad continuously and to mine not less 
than 1000 tons of ore per day. A royalty of 5 cents a 
ton may be imposed by the government. The company 
proposes to expend $200,000 on docks and may afterward 
build furnaces in New Brunswick. At the outset the ore 
would be shipped to the company’s plants in Nova Scotia. 

Gia. G Jd. 
—— ++ oe _ 

The Clyde Engineering Company, Granville, near Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, has made delivery of about 20 of 
the 60 locomotives ordered by the New South Wales Goy- 
ernment Railways. The price paid for the 71-ton passen- 
ger engines works out at £5205 each, as against £5601 
paid for imported engines in 1907 and £5407 the past 
year, 


New lines of railroad are being opened up in various 
States of Australia, more notably in New South Wales 
and Westralia, and further steel rail contracts will be 
coming out in the near future. 
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THE 
NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Niles Iron & Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, manufacturer 
of iron and steel and galvanized sheets, roofing and siding, &c., 
reports an improvement in orders and a good outlook for the be 
ginning of the new year. The company’s plant, which was en- 
larged a few months ago, is now running at full capacity. 

The plant of the Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Company, N. S., 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of car and locomotive axles, railroad, 
marine and machine forgings and merchant iron, is in operation 
to practically full capacity. In the boiling department 19 boil- 
ing furnaces and two cinder bottom furnaces are on three turns, 
and one pile-on-board and one sand bottom furnace are on double 
turn, 


T. S. Kyle of the Kyle Lumber Company, Gadsden, Ala., has 
purchased the property of the Eagle Iron Company, consisting of 
Attala Furnace at Attala, Ala., a battery of charcoal ovens and 
an acreage of mineral property. The furnace has been idle for 
several years. Mr. Kyle purchased the property as agent for 
others, who have not yet decided what disposition they will 
make of it. It is thought that the purchasers will put the fur- 
nace in operation as soon as the iron market shall warrant. 


Repairs have been commenced on No, 2 furnace of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company at North Birmingham, Ala., 
which wiil probably be ready for operation within four months. 

The charcoal furnace of the Shelby Iron Company, at Shelby, 
Ala., has been put in operation after a suspension of 12 days, 
during which time the stack was relined. 

There is no truth in the report that C. M. Schwab, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., has 
purchased the plant of the Diamond State Steel Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., and that the plant is to be used in connection 
with the contemplated expansion of the works of the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Corporation. 


The Maryland Rail Company, Cumberland, Md., has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


General Machinery. 


The recently organized American Automatic Stoker Company, 
in which D. W. Ross, Edwin Hawley and Theodore P. Shonts of 
New York are interested, has arranged to open offices in Chicago 
and New York. The Chicago offices will be in charge of John J 
Hanrahan, who has resigned as grand master of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers to become first vice- 
president of the company, which intends to manufacture a new 
automatic stoker and may build a plant for that purpose. 


The Woodruff Garage Company, Watertown, N. Y., has leased 
the building formerly occupied as a gas plant and will remodel it 
into a garage in which it will install machinery for automobile 
repairing. H. G. Kapel is secretary. 


The G. Drouve Company, Bridgeport, Conn., bought at a re- 
ceiver’s sale, all machinery, material and fixtures of the bank- 
rupt American Machinery Company, 651 West Forty-third street, 
New York. 

The Sumner Iron Works, Everett, Wash., whose enlargement 
of its plant was noted in these columns December 10. has decid- 
ed to make more extensive improvements than were planned at 
that time. It has been decided to add 7000 sq. ft. of floor space 
to its machine shop, giving it a little over 15,000 sq. ft. 


The Ogden City Corporation, Ogden, Utah, has let a contract 
for the building of a water works repair shop on the City Hall 
Square. The Ogden water works system was recently purchased 
from the Ogden City Water Works Company. 

Negotiations are under way for the establishment of an 
automobile fire apparatus factory at Rochester, N. Y., by S. W. 
Luitwieler of the Luitwieler Pumping Engine Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal., who is the inventor of a nonpulsating pump. 

The Variety Iron Works Company, Seattle, Wash., which is 
to move its plant to a new location, has not yet decided upon 
the additional tools it will have to purchase. 

Tbe Screw Cutting Company of America, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has let contract for the construction of its two-story building, 
60 x 82 ft., to be erected at Seventeenth street and Sedgley 
avenue. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

C. E. Smith of the S. Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa., has 
purchased from the receivers the property of the North Georgia 
Electric Company, Atlanta, Ga., which he will develop, furnish- 
ing power to factories located on the outskirts of the city from 
the plant which is located at Gainsville. The S. Morgan Smith 
Company is in no way interested in the transaction. Mr. Smith 
owns several power plants throughout the South. 


Bids will be received until February 22 by the Board of Con- 
trol, Winnipeg, Man., for a turbine pump with electric motor 
for the city water works. 

The People’s Electric & Ice Company, Montgomery, Ala., in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $200,000, has taken over the 
properties of the Exchange Ice Works and the Edison Electric 
Company, together with the franchises under which they oper- 
ate. While plans have not yet been fully determined, it is now 
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the intention of the compeny to increase the capacity of the 
plant. The officers are A. G, Forbes, president, and C. E. White, 
treasurer and general manager. 

The St. Lawrence River Power Company, Massena, N. Y., 
has awarded contract to the Dayton Globe Iron Works, Dayton, 
Ohio, for two water turbine units, each set consisting of six 60- 
in. turbines, with a total capacity of 12,000 hp. The equipment, 
together with the electrical generators, will be installed during 


the coming spring. 
Foundries. 


Work has been commenced at Green Bay, Wis., on the foun- 
dation for the new reinforced foundry building of Joseph Rothe. 
The plant will be 80 x 120 ft. 

Oman & Johnson, Willmar, Minn., will erect a new foundry 
which will be operated in connection with their machine shop 
and which wi!l be completed the first of next month. Gust 
Erickson, who has had more than 20 years’ experience in the 
foundry business at Moline, Ill., will have charge of the new 
foundry and will become a member of the firm, the name of 
which will be the Oman & Johnson Company. In addition to a 
general machine shop business, iron and brass castings will be 
made, 

The Syracuse Die Molded Casting Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to manu- 
facture finished castings from dies, requiring no machine work. 
The company has leased a portion of the factory building at 303 
Wallace street, and for the present will confine itself to produc- 
ing difficult parts of machines made of aluminum or an alloy 
equal in strength to ordinary brass castings. All machine work, 
including the dies, will be done outside. O. M. Gale is presi- 
dent and treasurer; O. E. Stowell, vice-president, and L. H. 
Johnston, secretary. 

George W. Thomas and William G. Bridges have leased some 
ground fronting on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Johnstown, 
Pa., on which they propose to erect a foundry. 

The Hewitt Mfg. Company, Houston, Texas, will erect a 
brass foundry, 85 x 150 ft., of corrugated iron and steel. 


The FE. R. Thomas Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
awarded contracts for enlarging its foundry and for an addition 
of a galvanized iron building. 

The Beggs Pipe & Foundry Company, North Birmingham, 
Ala., has resumed operations after a month’s idleness. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


The Milwaukee Bridge Company has received the contract 
from the Cargill Coal Company, Green Bay, Wis., for the con- 
struction of a new movable steel bridge, to replace the one de- 
stroyed in November, which will be 270 ft. long, and used to dis- 
tribute coal to different sections of its big docks. 


W. N. Kratzer & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., were awarded the 
contract for fabricating and erecting the structural steel work 
in the rebuilding of the Kosmos Portland Cement Company’s 
plant, Kosmosdale, Ky., which was destroyed several months 
ago by fire. The contract covers the erection of eight buildings 
and the connecting bridges. 

Fires. 

The plant of the Dansville Paper Company, Dansville, N. Y., 
was burned December 16, the loss being about $75,000. *lans 
are being prepared for rebuilding. 

The tipple, boiler house and other buildings of the Fairmont 
Coal Company at Enterprise, W. Va., were burned December 16, 
the loss being about $50,000. 

The machine shop of Rodgers & d’Artenay, Sacramento, Cal., 
was damaged $10,000 by fire, December 9 


The milt of the Ballston Paper Company, Ballston, N. Y., 
was burned December 19. The loss is placed at $75,000. 

The machine shop of the Canadian Iron & Foundry Company 
at Three Rivers, Quebec, was damaged $25,000 by fire Decem- 
ber 17. 

The plant of the Sternberg Supply & Foundry Company, 
Asheville, N. C., was damaged $6000 by fire December 16. 

Hardware. 


As a result of the recent material increase in its business, 
the G. M. Yost Mfg. Company, Meadville, Pa., has purchased a 
large milling machine and an edging grinder, the machines hav- 
ing just heen installed. The company manufactures woodwork- 
ers’, machinists’, blacksmiths’ and jewelers’ vises. 

Miscellaneous. 


Vollkommer & Co., 1004 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of enamels and supplies for enameling plants, have 
completed the rebuilding of their factory, recently destroyed by 
fire, and it is again in full operation. 

A receiver has been appointed for the Pressed Steel Pole 
Company, Pittsburgh, whose plant is at Mount Pleasant, Pa. 
The company manufactured pressed steel trolley and telegraph 
poles. 

The Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, operating the 
Standard Chain Company of Canada, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., Canada, 
which plant was partially wrecked by high winds recently, has 
completed rebuilding the damaged sections, and this plant is 
now in full operation, turning out a full line of coil and bright 
chain for various services 
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The Standard Emery & Polishing Wheel Company, Spring 
field, Mass., will move its plant to Coxsackie, N. Y., where it 
has leased a factory building on Riverside avenue, which it will 


remodel and equip for manufacturing. 


The Encochs Electric Company, St. Paul, Minn., has been 
organized to manufacture common battery telephones and other 
electrical and mechanical specialties, and is incorporated at 
$100,000. <A definite location has not yet been selected, but it 
has been decided that one of the three available buildings in the 
downtown district of St. Paul will be occupied. A considerable 
portion of the tools and dies required for manufacture has al 
ready been secured, and the company expects to have its goods 
on the market by the middle of January, and that by the first 
of March a complete line of its common battery telephones will 
be offered 


The Denver Gas & Electric Company, Denver, Colo., is con 
templating improvements for the coming year which will include 
the installation of a new gas holder with a capacity of 2,000,000 
to 3,000,006 cu. ft., the letting of 25 or 30 miles of transmission 
feeder and distribution gas mains, besides some additions and 
changes in the gas plant. The 


partment is W. E. Malone 


superintendent of the gas de 


The Security Lightning Rod Company, Burlington, Wis., has 
amended its articles of incorporation so as to increase its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The International Telechronometer Company has been incor 
porated at Rochester, N. Y., with a capital stock of $500,000, to 
engage in electrical work and to manufacture and deal in elec 


trical supplies. Among the directors are Merton E. Lewis, 
James W. Lewis and Clarence McKay of Rochester, and Victor 
B. Deyher of Albany. The office is at 21 Elwood Building, Roch 
ester 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Company, 


eently 


Birmingham, Ala., re 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, will take 
over the Metal Culvert Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., and will handle the products of the American 
Rolling Mill Company. of Middletown, Ohio, in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, 


business of the Arkansas 


giving particular attention to the latter company’s ingot build- 
ing material. The new company 
January 1. C.C 


expects to be 
Fouts is president; R. C 
Putney, secretary. 


doing business 
Phillips, treasurer, 
and F. O. 


Anti-Pluvius skylights and sidelights have recently been 
ordered and are now nearing completion for the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad Bush type 


Pa. This is the second order the G. 


trainshed at Scranton, 
Drouve Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has received for these skylights and sidelights from 
the Lackawanna Railroad for new passenger trainsheds, the 
other being at the Hoboken terminal. ‘The 1908 edition of the 
Anti-Pluvius skylight catalogue, recently received from the Ger 
man manufacturers describes the new railroad station at Ham 
burg, on which the skylights were used. This station is one of 
the largest in the world, and it is interesting to note that the 
engineers over there are giving their approval to this type of 
skylight in this practical way. A few of the important installa 
tions recently made iu Germany and Belgium are the municipal 
electric power station at Charlottenbourg, Berlin: railroad sta- 
tion, Lubeck, Belgium; locomotive works, Darmstadt, Germany, 
and the industrial plant of the G. Schiele Company, Frankfort- 
on-Main. In this country recent installations include the Ameri 
can & British Mfg. Company, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Chicago City Railway Company, New York City Rail 
way Company, Purdue University and the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey ferry terminal. This type of puttyless skylight 
meets the demand for easily accessible construction, permits 
of repainting the steel supporting bars and cleaning of the 
inside glass surface without much trouble and with ordinary 
labor, can be sent anywhere and is easily erected with the aid 
of a screw driver and a wrench. The Drouve patented continu- 
ous clip is a valuable improvement in skylight construction, as 
it secures a tight and proper fit of skylight to the curb. 

The American Auto-Heater Company has been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., to manufacture radiators utilizing the engine 
exhaust for heating automobiles These will be made under 
contract for the present and a factory established later. The 
company is located in the D. S. Morgan Building. 

The Patten & Stafford Company. Canastota, N. Y., manu 
facturer of farm machinery, has sold its plant to the Bateman 
Mfg. Company, Grenloch, N. J. 


The Georgian Mfg. Company, Binghamton, N. Y., with which 
are connected several officials of the New York office of the 
Fairbanks Company, has awarded contract to the A. E. Stephans 
Compan) for the erecting of an additional building with 16,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. This building will be equipped with a line 
of modern machinery for the manufacture of fine tools. With 
the letting of this contract the company will have under con 
tract the construction of three buildings, with total of over 
40,000 sa. ft. of floor space. The company will not let con 
tracts for other buildings until spring. 

The Terry Core Drill Company, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y., has been incorporated, with capital of $100,000, by C. A. 
Terry of New York, Frederick Snare of Englewood, N. J.; A. 
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W. Buttenheim of Madison, N. J.; C. S. Ackley of Brooklyn and 
Samuel G. Borland of Hastings-on-the-Hudson. 

The American Telpher Company has been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock of $300,000, to manufacture 
apparatus for transporting goods, under patents re- 
cently granted. The company has established an office at 653 
Ellicott Square Building and will arrange for a factory later. 
Reynold F. Penton is president, Luther Hatch, secretary and 
treasurer, and John J. Tisdale, manager. 


telpher 


The yle Spring Hub Company, recently incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., will manufacture spring hub wheels for auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles, under patents of William A. Hyle, 
also automobiles complete and motor boats. It has not yet been 
decided whether the company’s factory will be located at Buf 
falo, Jamestown, N. Y., or Warren, Pa. The capital stock of 
the company is $150,000. Offices are in the Ellicott Square 
Building. 

The Cleveland Construction Company, Brockport, N. Y., has 
incorporated, with a capital of $250,000, by Merrith A. 
Cleveland, Milo L. Cleveland and Harold Cleveland. The main 
company is to construct Barge Canal contract 
between 


been 


purpose of the 
No. 61, miles of construction 
the west »Sridge in Adams basin and the Monroe-Orleans county 
line. The contract price is $1,047,994. The contract includes 
| castings and structural steel, which will 
contract. 


consisting of about 8 


a large amount of stee 
be sublet by the present holders of the 


a oe 


Gathering Walnuts by Ajir. 


The English walnut industry in California has given 
employment to hundreds, if not thousands, in gathering 
the nuts from among the fallen leaves, but a machine is 
now being used which bids fair to largely supplant them. 
One machine does the work of the ordinary crew of men, 
women and children in about one-tenth the time. 

The new walnut picker is mounted on a truck and is 
moved from point to point through the orchards by the 
same gasoline engine that drives the fan for gathering 
suction. In a sense it is a vacuum cleaner 
The exhausting ducts have fan shaped 
mouths near the ground, and lead to a large drum on 
the truck. These ducts are arranged side by side along 
the front of the truck, and cover a strip of orchard from 
8 to 10 ft. wide, sucking up everything which comes in 
their way as they move down the rows of trees. 

The air is drawn through the pipes to the drum by 
the fan, and in the drum the clods, twigs and rotten nuts 
are separated from the perfect ones, and the latter poured 
into sacks, which occupy the attention of one of the two 
The other man’s duties 
The big truck is guided by a steer- 
ing wheel, like that of any automobile, and operates in 
the same manner 

One ol 


the nuts by 


on a large scale. 


men required to run the machine. 
are those of driver. 


walnut raising hitherto 
which is enormous in pro- 
portion to the actual work accomplished. The new ma- 
this expense. It 
was invented by a practical walnut grower, L. L. Sidwell 
of Pico Station, near Los Angeles, and the first year’s 
experiments show that its use will effect a saving of 
from 5 to 25 per cent. in the cost of harvesting the Cali- 
fornia walnut crop. 
a ee 


the chief expenses of 
has been the cost of picking, 


chine does away with a great deal of 


I. P. Schlelein, for six years general manager of the 
second-hand department of the Brown & Zortman Ma- 
chinery Company, Pittsburgh, recently resigned, and has 
engaged in business for himself under the name of the 
IF. P. Schlelein Machinery Company, 402 Real Estate 
Savings & Trust Building, N. S., Pittsburgh, to deal in 
new and second-hand wood and metal working machinery. 
Ile has already accepted the sales agency for several 
prominent manufacturers of machine tools, including a 
line of commercial gas engines, planers, drill presses, &c., 
and is arranging to secure quarters for keeping a stock 
of equipment on hand to fill orders promptly. 


The Goldschmidt Detinning Company, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $38,000,000, to 
detin scrap under the process of Dr. Carl Goldschmidt 
of Germany. It is understood that the American Can 
Company is interested in the new enterprise. The man- 
agement of the company is at present in the hands of F. 
H. Hirschland, 60 Wall street, New York, who is the rep- 
resentative in this country of Dr. Goldschmidt. 
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Trade Publications. 


Portable, Industrial and Narrow Gauge Railroads 
and Equipment.—-Arthur Koppel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalogue No. 400, 8% x 11 in., 56 pages. The company’s indus 
trial railroad equipment, which includes about everything in that 
line from cars and locomotives to track, switches, &c., is shown, 
and considerable space is given to the numerous types of dump 
ing cars, flat cars, wrecking cars and trucks, &c. The standard 
sections of steel rails are pictured and prices listed, together 
with pserts of railroad equipment, such as car wheels, track 


frogs, switches, &e, 


Centrifugal Pumps.—<Alberger Pump Company, 95 Lib 
erty street, New York. Catalogue B, 6 x 9 in., 39 pages. The 
development and theory of volute centrifugal pumps are treated 
of in this book and considerable space is also devoted to describ 
ing the standard type of the Alberger centrifugal condensers 
Illustrations of a number of standard types are given, and there 
is a chapter explaining their adaptability for use in sugar refin 
eries, irrigation works, oil works, mines and smelters, &c. Sev 
eral types of the Alberger turbine pumps are also shown. 


Woodworking Machinery.—Gibbs Machinery Company, 
Columbia, 8S, C. Circulars. These illustrate and describe briefly 
the Gibbs sawmill, which is made in all the standard sizes; a 
portable shingle machine, an improved gang lath mill and bolter, 
a swing cut-off saw, a planer, matcher and molder, for heavy 
work, and the Liitle Giant planer and molder for use in small 
planing mills and carpenter and cabinet shops. 

Grab Buckets and Tubs.—bBrown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue E, 644 x 9 in., 54 pages. 
Grab buckets and coal tubs are treated of chiefly in this book 
The company’s standard type of grab bucket shown is claimed 
to be especially eificient because it operates over a very wide 
area and because the spades when open stand vertical, and as 
soon as the operation of closing commences the back inclines 
in such a manner that the material gathered assists the bucket 
to penetrate deeper. A number of installations of different 
types of buckets are shown, two-rope and single-rope grab buc« 
ets for ore, coal, excavating, &c., dumping shovels and special 
ore shovel buckets. Some space is also given to tub carrying 
cars, larries, &c. 

Power Drills.—Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. Book 
let Shows the company’s line of power drills, which are made 
in four styles, including a plain lever feed drill, combined lever 
and wheel feed drill, a power feed drill with automatic stop, 
and a power feed drill with back gearing and automatic stop. 
Types of the various machines are shown and prices are in 
eluded. 

Foundry Supplies.—Brass Founders’ Supply Company, 
Newark, N. J. Catalogue No. 14, 6 x 9 in., 79 pages. About 
everything needed in a first-class foundry is listed in this book, 
and while an especially complete line of brass and bronze foun 
ders’ supplies is included, equipment for use in aluminum, iron 
and steel foundries is also shown. Core machines, sprue cutters, 
tumblers ef various types, sand blast apparatus, core ovens, 
‘brass melting furnaces, crucibles, &¢c., are listed, together with 
a complete line of smaller apparatus and general foundry sup 
plies 

Air Compressors.—Bury Compressor Company, Erie, Pa. 
Catalogue No. 42, 6 x 9 in., 28 pages. This comprises all the 
material contained in the company’s catalogues 40 and 41, and 
includes descriptions of the company’s line of single and duplex 
belt and steam driven compressors. A general description of 
the company’s standard machines is given. While vacuum 
pumps are not specially listed, it is explained that the regular 
low-pressure compressors are excellently adapted to this service. 

Eoiler Feed Regulators. American Boiler Economy 
Company, North American Juilding, Philadelphia, Pa. Cata 
logue, 6 x 9 in., 31 pages. Devoted to the Copes boiler feed reg 
ulator for maintaining a constant water level in steam boilers, 
and the Copes pump governor for maintaining the pressure 
in the boiler feed line at a fixed excess over boiler pressure 
and tor regulating the discharge of house, elevator, fire and 
small water works pumps. ‘The advantages of feed water regu 
lators are fully explained, and a diagram showing the manner 
of operation of the Copes regulator is included, together with 
illustrations of installations and accounts of performances. 

Reamers. Cleveland '[wist Drill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Catalogue No, 36, 6 x 9 in, 24 pages. A line of the 
Peerless high speed reamers is shown in all the standard types. 





rhe company has a process called “ brazo hardening” of wire 
steel blades into a soft steel body which, it is claimed, produces 
practically a one-piece solid reamer which can be run at surface 
speed of from 50 to 80 ft. per minute, and can be marketed at a 
ower price than that of solid high speed reamers. 

Rope Drives.—C. W. Hunt Company, West New Brighton, 
N. Y¥. Pamohlet No. 082. LUxplains the method of manufactur- 
ing Stevedore Manila rope for power transmission for use on 
pile drivers, hoisting engines, &¢ These ropes are furnished 
cut to exact length, with adjustable steel couplings spliced into 
the ends, and they are made in three styles for pile driving. 
power transmission and for cargo hoisting falls. A number of 
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illustrations showing the rope in use are given, and illustrations 
of blocks and sheaves are included. 

Piping and Chimneys, Barometric Condensers and 
Valves.——The M. W. Kellegg Company, 50 Church street, New 
York. Catalogue, 84 x 11 in., 47 pages. The company, which 
in addition to manufacturing makes a specialty of contracting 
for power plants, &e., shows in the book a number of installa 
tions of chimneys made of corrugated, perforated radial brick 
Several views of the company’s plant are shown and samples 
of its welded pipe. Welded separators, wrought iron bends, &c.. 
are also jllustrated Sectional views of the Kellogg barometric 
condenser are given, and a number of types of valves which 





the company carries in stock are included, together with pric 
lists of fittings. 

Bomb Calorimeters.—-S. C. Dinsmore, 305 Avon avenue. 
Newark, N. J., successor to Dinsmore & Singleton, Middletown. 
Conn, s00kiet. Explains the use of the Atwater bomb calorim 
eter for determining the heats of oxidation of food stuffs, coals. 
oils, &e., and the amount of sulphur and phosphorus in organic 
compounds. The apparatus consists of a steel bomb. a water 
holder, stirrer, thermometer, and two concentric cylinders of 
indurated fiber with double hard rubber covers The material 
to be burned is placed in the ignition capsule, the bomb is closed. 
charged with oxygen and immersed in the water Electrical 
connections are made, the thermometer adjusted and the opera 
tion of the stirrer commenced. Thermometer readings are taken 
during the initial, main and final periods. 


Arc Lamps.—-Nernst Lamp Company, Pittsburgh, Pa Bul 
letin A Chis is in booklet form and describes the Westinghous« 
Nernst Lamp It contains information which should b»* inte1 
esting to those intending to install lighting systems, and refers 
particularly to the single glower Westinghouse Nernst lamp 
Which has been mede in answer to a demand for a unit of medi 
um size, Several types of lighting arrangements are shown, and 
price-lists of lighting systems are included. 

Pneumatic Tools.——Independent Pneumatie Tool Com 
pany, Aurora. Ill, Circular L. Illustrates and describes a num 
ber of the leading pneumatic tools made by this company, and 
points out their application to special work in steel and iron 
work foundries, boiler, car and machine shops, &e 

Automobile Parts.—DBurgess & Son, Wenona, Ill. Cireu 
lars One vontains drawings showing manner of attaching a 
tension spring to leaf springs for automobiles, and sectional 
view of the tension spring, with a description of its construction 
and practical effiviency. The other circular describes the Bur 
gess double-acting gas motor, -ili!ustrated with elevation and 
cross section. One of its special features is an air cooling sys 
tem, which includes the continuous forced circulation of ait 
through the crank case and evlinders. 


—— > —____—__ 


Newark, N. J., will have an automobile show this 
winter. The State Military Board has granted the use 
of the new Essex Troop Armory on Roseville “‘vxvenue 
from Saturday, February 20, to the Saturday following. 
ind the arrangements for the exhibit ar 


already unc 
way. The show will be held by the New Jersey Auto 
mobile Trade Association, and will be conducted und 
the auspices of the First Troop, N. G. N. J. H. A. Be 
nell, secretary of the Associated Antomobile Clubs. of 


New Jersey, who was chairman of the committee in 





charge of last vear’s show, has been engaged as genersl 


manager and will bave direct charge of this one 


J. A. McLaughlin of Greensburg, Pa.; William Hays 
of Pittsburgh and others, have purchased the plant for 
merly operated by the Westmoreland Steel Company a 
South Greensburg, Pa., and will form a new company 
that will remodel the plant for the manufacture of rail 
road spikes and a new design of rails. The company pri 
poses to manufacture compound rails with the head and 
web in one part and the flange in another. The two 
parts will be bolted together, and when the head is woru 
out a new section can be supplied without disturbing the 
flange. Switch frogs and cross-overs will also be manu 
factured. 

The Massillon Bridge Company, Massillon, Ohio, has 
been formed to build bridges and structural steel work 
with a capitalization of $250,000. It is announced that 
the company will at once begin the erection of a plant. 


The Scottdale Furnace Company’s blast furnace at 
Seottdale, Pa., which has been out of blast since Decem- 
ber 17, 1907, has been completely rebuilt and will be 
blown in shortly after January 1. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Current Business Light and Specifi- 
eations Decreasing. 





A Cheerful Outlook for Line Pipe Next Year. 





Generally speaking, the volume of business has been 
light in crude and finished lines. While this is naturally 
attributed to the season, there is reason to believe that 
the tariff discussion is having some effect. The fact 
observed lately of a falling off in specifications in, many 
branches of the Steel trade is attributed to that cause. 

In some quarters some disappointment is expressed 
at the failure of the railroads to promptly follow the 
lead of the Pennsylvania Railroad in taking care of its 
requirements for Rails for next year. It is expected, 
however, that the Baltimore & Ohio will soon close for 
about 65.000 tons, that the New York Central will dis- 
tribute about-.150,000 tons and that the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie will call for 10,000 tons. 

A number of minor contracts for Structural Material 
have been awarded, but the only large order placed is 
that for 11,000 tons for the Chicago City Hall, which went 
to the American Bridge Company. 

It is estimated that during the year now drawing to 
a close the latter company took a total of about 250,000 
tons of fabricated work, while other shops received orders 
for three times that quantity, a total which compares fa- 
vorably with last year. 

Pittsburgh sends rather encouraging reports concern- 
ing the Pipe industry. A local natural gas company has 
placed an order during the past week. One inquiry is -in 
the market from a gas company for 80 miles of 16-in. Pipe 
which, it is expected, will be placed as soon as the right 
of way has been secured. There are two other inquiries 
for 160 to 170 miles of 16-in. Pipe, and there are projects 
under consideration for nearly 900 miles of Line Pipe for 
next year’s delivery. 

The Pig Iron markets are rather quiet in all sections 
of the country. Last week an Eastern Pennsylvania 
Open Hearth plant purchased 20,000 tons of Basic Pig 
for the first quarter, and there is still some urgent de- 
mand in that section, the market being firm. 

Cast Iron Pipe makers who have been steady buyers 
of Iron for a long time have taken additional round lots, 
but find the supply of suitable Irons rather limited. The 
Cast Lron Pipe business itself is not prosperous, how- 
ever, and recent sales have not been on a liberal scale, or 
at satisfactory prices. St. Paul closed for 2000 tons 
lately. 

There has been a reduction in the price of Lead, 
which makes the price now 4.20c., New York. 

Nothing definite has yet been accomplished in the 
movement to establish again, for the Copper industry, a 
statistical bureau like that conducted so successfully 


years ago by the late John Stanton. 


December 24, 1908 


A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 

At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

Dec.23, Dec.16, Nov.25, Dec.25, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No, 2, Standard, Phila- 

NEM “Ness heehee ae ets $17.25 $17.25 $17.25 $18.25 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

Pe Sasanecekee ce Saee a Rom 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 


Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago... 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
3asic, delivered Eastern Pa.... 16.75 16.75 16.50 17.25 


Basic, Valley Furnace........ 15.75 15.50 15.50 17.00 
3essemer, Pittsburgh.......... 17.40 17.40 17.40 18.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 15.40 15.15 15.15 17.90 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 23.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.00 27.00 27.00 30.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 26.20 26.20 26.20 30.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, at mill..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 15.50 15.50 15.50 12.00 


Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 17.50 17.50 16.25 11.50 
Tron: Bas... COICARO. «<0 ccacsee 19.50 19.50 19.50 15.00 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 21.25 21.25 20.50 17.50 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 16.00 16.00 16.00 20.00 
Car Wheels, Phiiadelphia...... 16.00 16.00 16.50 19.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 17.00 16.50 16.75 12.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 4.75 15.00 15.00 10.75 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Phila...... 17.50 17.50 16.25 11.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.52 1.52 1.50 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Steel Bars, ‘Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.76 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Beams, Pittsburg... .siwcccccan 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Angles, ‘Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Angles, Pittsbarem. ...cicsess 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1,45 Be 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, Black, No. 28, Pittsburgh. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.05 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 14.874414.50 14.50 13.50 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 13.37% 
mpeiter, New ZOrk. ... 4:2 0006+ 5.15 5.20 5.10 4.30 
lo a ee | err 5.00 5.05 4.95 4.20 
ee a, re 4.20 4.25 4.37% 3.60 
GE. VINES RMR oo os a hea 0 ote wh Oram 5.05 4.10 4.22% 3.50 
eee 29.20 29.10 30.35 27.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.12% 8.12% 8.12% 8.50 
Nickel, New York............. 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 
ee 
hicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, December 23, 1908. 


23, 

The volume of business in Iron and Steel thus far in 
December is as a whole slightly less than for November. 
To what extent this is due to the influences that commonly 
have a retarding effect upon trade toward the close of the 
year cannot be definitely determined, but it is safe to say 
they are measvrably responsible for what slowing up is ap- 
parent. ‘The new orders for finished Iron and Steel entered 
have fallen off in tonnage but little, if any, but specifications 
in the past few days have eased off somewhat, though not in 
greater proportion than it was reasonable to expect under 
the circumstances. None of the more important fabricating 
contracts upon which figures have been submitted is in- 
cluded among the closures for the week, but it is likely that 
the 11,000 tons for the new City Hall will be placed before 
the year is out; it is, in fact, rumored that a verbal under- 
standing has been reached, but confirmation of a formal 
award is lacking. Merchant Pipe, Tubes and Plates are less 
active than other mill products, and the demand for Sheets 
has declined slightly since the first of the month. The hard- 
ening tendency in Bar Iron prices has had the effect of stim- 
ulating the anticipation of forward requirements by consum- 
ers, and in consequence a fair tonnage in orders for first half 
delivery has been placed. The railroads are ordering more 
freely, but the principal contract inquiry reported from these 
interests is one for 8000 tons, which represents the pros- 
pective needs of the Illinois Central Railroad. Mill pro- 
ductive capacities are engaged about as fully as they have 
been for some time. At the South Works of the Illinois 














THE 


Steel Company all of the finishing mills are going, with 20 
of the 24 open hearth furnaces in operation. Old Material 
is not only quieter, but, in absence ef any sustaining demand 
from users, prices have softened slightly. Dullness rules in 
Pig Iron, but prices hold steady at the recognized schedules 
established by both Northern and Southern producers. As 
against such disappointment as may exist touching present 
conditions, there is in every section of the market a strong 
feeling of confidence in the steady revival of business in all 
lines, when things get fairly started again after January 1. 

Pig Iron.—Judging from the reported transactions in 
Pig Iron elsewhere, there is less doing in all grades in this 
district than in other distributing centers. Last week was 
productive of no trading in which important tonnages were 
involved, most of the few orders placed being for carloads 
and small lots. The market, in fact, is extremely quiet from 
every point of view. Consumers do not seem to be enough 
interested just now to make inquiries, though quite a number 
are asking sellers to keep them posted as to developments, so 
that they may be able to anticipate any advance that might 
follow an active buying movement on second quarter require- 
ments. Should the improvement be realized that is expected 
to mark the course of business after the holiday season is 
passed, it is believed that buyers will give early consideration 
to their prospective needs through the second and, perhaps, 
the third quarter. Their attitude in this respect will doubt 
less be governed to a large extent by the future trend of 
affairs, but they are not unmindful of the possibility of a 
higher level of values in event of a substantial increase in 
the melt. The temporary halt in demand has in no wise dis- 
turbed the complacent mood of furnacemen, who are as a 
rule fairly well sold up on present producing capacity for 
the initial quarter of the new year, nor is there any wavering 
observed in the firmness of ruling price schedules. Northern 
Iron is still held at $17, furnace, for first, and $17.50 for 
second quarter delivery. At least two of the leading South- 
ern furnace interests are selling through the entire second 
half at $13, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, while others 
are holding for $13.50 for exclusively second quarter Iron. 
The only inquiry of noteworthy size reported this week is 
one of 2000 to 3000 tons from an Indiana radiator concern, 
the specifications calling for both Northern and Southern 
Iron. With both sides of the market resting quietly, nothing 
of special interest is expected to develop in the few remain- 
ing days of the year. The following quotations are for 
December delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 





Lake Superior Charcoal..............$19.50 to $20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.00 to 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. &........ 16.50 to 1 
Northern Scotch, No en ide a Spat be nn . 18.00 to 18 
EN SS I ae ne 17.85 to 18 
ROURUOTT MAGEE, INO, Zi nici css ciectwan 17.35 to 1 
MOGEOTN SOOM INO, Ds cc ii wceecwoavens 16.85 to 1 
Se een Se Be 0 iia eo nae eae XO ame 16.35 to 16. 
moucmern Cone. NG. I BOfk.. .scceccane 17.85 to 18 
pentnerm Come No. 2 BG6ft.....cscvece 17.35 to 17 
wOUtNeI TAF POPKe. occ ewctceues 15.85 to 16.3! 
SOUCMCID BEOCCIOG.... 60065 en Steves ome Ea 
DERLICRIO PPOGRMURON okie sicusaeutavewas 17.00 to 17.50 
ROPING “SOONIERAOE, sci «5 0:0 6.00 0140 i000 17.90 to 18.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 22.90 to 23.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—One order for 500 tons of Forging 
Billets from a Milwaukee machinery manufacturer, booked 
y the leading interest, and an inquiry for 600 tons from a 
manufacturer of railroad track material in the same city 
were the leading features of the week in this division of the 
market. Some of the smaller users of Forging Billets are 
buying=in small quantities, and a few are seeking to cover 
for first half requirements, but the amounts involved in 
these cases have rarely exceeded 100 tons. We are advised 
that the regular price of $28.50, base, Chicago, is being well 
maintained. Wire Rods continue fairly active. We con- 
tinue to quote as follows: Bessemer, $33; Basic, $34; Chain, 


me 


$33, all at Pittsburgh. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—No new Rail orders were 
included in the business from railroads entered last week, 
with the exception of two or three small lots for early ship- 
ment. It is understood that delivery of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad’s recent order is to begin Feb- 
ruary 1, and continue at the rate of 5000 tons a month. 
Whether or not the first of these specifications will be turned 
out by the Gary mills is not definitely known, but it is highly 
probable that these works will be in shape to start at that 
time if desired. It is understood that Tie Plates instead of 
Angle Bars will be used as fastenings for these Rails, but 
orders for them have not yet been placed. Light Rail busi- 
ness continues about on a par with last month, and specifica 
tions for Spikes and Bolts, while not equaling those of re- 
cent weeks, are fairly good. We quote as follows: Angle 
Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1908 delivery, 1.50c.; car 
lots, 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., according to delivery; 
Track Bolts, 2.15c. to 2.25c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.30c. 
to 2.40c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on Track 
Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light 
tails, 25 to 45 lb., $26; 20-lb., $27; 16-lb., $28: 12-lb.. $29 
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Standard Sections, Bessemer, $28; Open Hearth, $30, on 


lots of 500 tons and over; on smaller lots, $2 a ton extra. 

Structural Material.—Little new business has been en- 
tered by fabricating shops the past week, the business closed 
being made up of small jobs of unimportant size. It is ex- 
pected that the formal contract for the construction of the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Building, Chicago, is likely to be 
placed within a day or two, but no haste is being manifested 
by the promoters of other building projects to place orders 
for the Structural Material required. The few inquiries 
that have been received refer principally to smal] work, and 
nothing involving large Structural requirements is included 
in them. The situation as respects fabricating prices is not 
materially changed, and buyers do not seem to anticipate 
the early establishment of higher schedules. It is reported 
that the Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., and the White 
Building, Seattle, Wash., each requiring 1000 tons, have 
been placed. The railroads have contributed little to the 
week’s business, either in new business or specifications. 
The American Bridge Company secured an order of 300 tons 
for highway bridges, and specifications for about 500 tons 
from the railroads. No order has as yet been placed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad for the TO0OO to SOOO tons for which 
it was recently reported to be in the market, and it is hardly 
expected that the purchase will be concluded until after the 
first of the year. Specifications for Plain Material are 
coming out fairly well, and the local mill continues in opera- 
tion. Prices from store are 1.95c. to 2e. Mill prices at Chi- 
cago are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., in- 
clusive, 1.78e.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.78c. ; 
larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger 
than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger than 
15 in., 1.88¢e.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.78c 
over, 1.83c. 


.; Tees, 3 in. and 


Plates.—Business is light, and is comprised of small 
orders from miscellaneous sources representing almost wholly 
material needed for work actually in hand. Jobbers’ stocks 
are not being depleted rapidly enough to require frequent re- 
plenishment, and specifications from this source are corre- 
spondingly light. A relatively large proportion of the de- 
mand is coming from car builders, but this in the aggregate 
is comparatively small. Prices are reasonably firm, though 
concessions of $1 a ton from the established schedules are 
still being made by a few mills. We quote mill shipments as 
follows: Tank Plates, %4-in. and heavier, wider than 644 and 
up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.78c.; 3-16 
in., 1.88c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.98c.; No. 9, 2.08c.; Flange 
quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.88c., base, for 44-in. and 
heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, Tank quality, 1.88e.; Flange quality, 1.98ce. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank P.ates, 4-in. and 


heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 in. 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 
2.25c.; 72 in. wide, 2.80c. to 2.40c.; No. 8, up to 60 in. 


wide, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 

Sheets.—Except that there has been a slight falling off 
in orders in the past week or two, no material change has 
taken place in the Sheet market. Neither manufacturers nor 
jobbers seem anxious to contract just now for forward re 
quirements, and the business moving is, therefore, comprised 
largely of small lots for immediate shipment. The quiet 
trend of the market has, however, not effected prics, wl] 
are perhaps being held with a greater degree of firmness now 
than at any time during the year. We quote mill shipments 
as follows, Chicago: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98c.; No. 12, 
» O05¢e.; No. 14, 2.08e.; No. 16, 2.18¢c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 
to 21, 2.43c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c. ; 





No. 27, 2.58c.;: No. 28, 2.68c.; No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 
2 88c.: Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.63c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 2. 83c. : Nos. 17 to aa. ‘ss 


Nos. 22 to 24, 3.13 N 
25 and 26, 3.33c.: No. 27, 3.58e.; No. 23, 3.fd3c.; No. 3, 
23c.; Black Sheets from store: Blu Annealed, No, 10, 
2.15¢e.: No. 12, 2.20c.: No. 14, 2.25c.; No. 16, 2.35¢c.;: Box 
Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 





26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c.: No. 28, 2.85c.; No. 30, 3.25c. ; 
Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 16, 3c.: Nos. 18 to 20, 
8.15¢e.: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.: No. 26, 3.50¢.; No. 27, 3.70« 


Nu. 28, 3.90c.; No. 30, 4.40c. to 4.450c. 






evel of prices that has 


Bars.—Noting the relatively hi 


= i 
ruled for Scrap for several we past, consumers of Iron 
Bars have recently been more disposed to place forward con- 
tracts than for some time. As a result orders for a con 
siderable tonnage of first half business have been entered 
yy the mills. Railroads have also been buying more free] 


The Illinois Central has an inquiry out for SOOO tons, on 
which deliveries extending through the coming year are dé 
sired. Some producers who have accumulated stock piles 
rge enough to carry them well through the first half ars 
villing to quote on such business throug that period, but 
none seems anxious to discount conditions further than that, 
xcept on the basis of a substantial advance. The market 
ippears to be quite firm at the present quotations, and spec- 
fications have come out fast enough to keep the mills going 
it about the same rate as for two or three months past. 
Steel Bar specifications are said to be quite satisfactory. 








l 


(yuotations, Chicago, are as follows Stee] Bars, 1.5Sc., 
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with half extras: Iron Bars, 1.50c.; Hoops, No. 13 and 
lighter, 1.9Sc., full extra Hoop ecard; Bands, No. 12 gauge 
and heavier, 1.58¢., half extras, Steel Bar card, Soft Steel 
Angles and Shapes, 1.68e., half extras. Store prices are as 
follows: Bar Iron, 2e. to 2.15¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.90c. to 2c. ; 
Steel Bands, 1.90c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel 
Hoops, 2.25¢. to 2.35c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—While the orders of last week aggre- 
gated a little larger than those of the preceding weeks of 
December, this is ascribed rather to the coincident bunching 
of requirements than to a generally increased demand. 
Under the steadiness of present price conditions and the cur- 
tailment of consumption—always a feature of the winter 
months—there is really no inducement for jobbers to buy in 
excess of what is needed to supply current requirements. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the movement is about 
what might be expected at this time. The following mill 
discounts are quoted: Black Pipe, *4 to 6 in., 73.2; 7 to 12 
in.. 70.2: Galvanized, % to 6 in., 63.2. These discounts are 
subject to one point on the base. From store, in small lots, 
Chicago jobbers quote 73 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, %4 to 
G in. About three points above these prices is asked for Iron 


Boiler Tubes.—A good many inquiries for Locomotive 
Tubes are being received, some of them concerning the for- 


ward requirements of railroads based upon a conservative 
estimate of their needs for the first half of next year. Most 
of them, however, contemplate immediate shipment. Mer- 
chant Tubes are moving slowly, and continue to reflect 
the existing dullness in boiler construction. Mill quota- 
t 


ions for future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 
2%, to 444 in., inclusive. Steel Tubes, 63.2; Lron, 50.2; 
eamless, 50.2: Zl, in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., 








and 214 in. and larger. and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. 
extra. Store prices are = ollows 
Stee] Iron. Seamless. 
DR Ger ckstandsdvsndeseas 35 35 35 
1% to 2% in... . 00 oo 35 
i n2Y, 35 35 
it os eee oe kh ae wee Ob ae 60 1714 17% 
WE seca th eww sade D0 BD 





Merchant Steel. Although fluctuating from week to 
he average of specifications for Mer 


week to some extent, the averag 


chant Steel of various shapes is being fairly well maintained 
A little more activity is expected after the turn of the year, 


when the work of invoicing has been finished and undivided 
attention is again concentrated upon the expansion of busi 
ness. We quote as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished 
Tire Steel, 1.78c.: Iron Finish, up to 14% x 4% in., 1.73c.. 
base, Steel card: Iron Finish, 145 x ' in. and larger, 1.58ce., 
base, ‘lire ecard: (Channels for solid Rubber Tires, a to 1 
in., 2.08c.. and 1% in. and larger, 1.98c.; Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 2.0Sc.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.63c.: Concave 
and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1LS3c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.05c.; Tos 
Calk Steel, 2.13c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98c.: Crucible Tool 


Steel, 7! ;c. to Se., and still higher prices are asked on special 
grades. Cold Rolled Shafting in car lots and over, 57 per 
cent. off; in less than car lots, 52 per cent. off, with carload 
freight allowed within base territory. 


Metals.—An analysis of recent buying indicates that 
consumers are holding off on spot requirements as far as 
possible until after January 1, the principal object being 
to reduce stocks to the minimum for the taking of in- 
ventories. In the last few days some carload buying from 
the larger consumers for January and February shipmen: 
has developed. Lead is easier, but with this exception there 
is no change noted in the entire list of Metals, either new or 
old. Quotations are as follows: Casting Copper, 14\4c.; 
Lake, I442c. to 14%4c., in car lots, for prompt shipment; 
small lots, 4c. to %e. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 3114c.; small 
lots, 3446c.; Lead, Desilverized, 4.45c¢. to 4.55c¢., for 50-ton 
lots; Corroding, 4.70c. to 4.80c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 
2\%4c. per 100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 5.10c. to 5.25c.: Cookson’s 
Antimony, 101gc., and other grades, 9%4c. to 1014¢.; Sheet 
Zine is $7, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On 
Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 1314c.;: Heavy Copper. 
sc.; Copper Bottoms, 11%4c.; Copper Clips, 13c.; Red 
Brass, 12c.; Yellow Brass, 94%c.: Light Brass, 64%4c.: Lead 
Pipe, £.35c. ; Zine, 3340. 3 Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 23c.: 
Block Tin Pipe, 26c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The 2000 tons advertised by the city 
of St. Paul has been awarded to the Dimmick Pipe Com- 
pany. All bids were rejected on the 1500 tons for the city 
of Indianapolis, and it is not stated when the next letting 
will take place. No lettings of important size are scheduled 
for the immediate future, and the market generally is ex- 
tremely quiet. We quote nominally per ton, Chicago, as 
follows: Water Pipe, 4 in., $27; 6 to 12 in., $26; 16 in. 
and up, $25, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—With no railroad lists up for closure 
and scarcely any demand from consumers of any kind, last 
week was the dullest experienced in the Scrap market for a 
long while. Dealers found it difficult to place material as it 
came in, and in order to avoid demurrage charges on track 
consignments, accepted prices below the market. At the same 
time they seem willing to pay considerably higher prices 
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than were thus established on this week’s offerings in the 
hope of a stronger market by the time shipments begin to 
come in a month or six weeks hence. While the Iron and 
Steel mills are not actively seeking more tonnage they are 
quietly adding to their stock piles when suitable concessions 
are offered. Dealers are not looking for much increase in 
demand from consumers until business begins to move after 
the first of the year, but the prices they are offering for 
material indicate a strong degree of confidence in the future 
course of prices. The only lot to be offered this week by the 
railroads is 3500 tons from the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quiney. The following prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 
Oid trom Rails. ....... ahah : . $19.50 to $20.00 
Olid Steel Bails, rerolling. ....sccisses 16.75 to 17.25 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 
Ject To IMSMECTION... .cccccceccsesocs 22.50 to 23.50 
Old Car Wheels erry rth Se 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 14.75 to 15.25 
SRTND (GOO shies dawd cccdwawenetet ee ae 12.25 to 12.75 


The following quotations are per net ton: 





PS SR 0 Oe ees $17.25 to $17. 
ll Se we ce eal eee aS ee ee 20.50 to 21. 
SORE NE: I i iw a/e ne ash wi a ae ew Oo 18.50 to 19. 
No. 1 Ballroad Wrougnt.....ccccccece 14.75 to 15 
No. 2 BRatlroad Wrought......cccccece 3.75 to 14 

Springs. Knuckles and Couplers....... 14.00to 14. 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.75 to 15. 
eS 2. errr ree 11.25to 11. 
rr eee easee aes 9.00 to { 

a WS EB a ee 8.50 to ¢ 

Bett Becel Axle TUrmWies....scvcocser 8.50to {§ 

Machine Shop Turnings iscewes .. 8.50to 9. 
I aac wae we 7.25to 7. 
Mixed Borings, & T2209 6e Ws 
SE NENG id pad ak ke ok eae ee Ses 900to 9 
No, 2 Mill.. Pa dst Whale h eek ae 8.00 to 8. 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.50to 11. 
oe) I i ene ea did kia 13.50 to 14. 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap . 12.00to 12. 
Railroad Malleable.... acu ite a htaee st 13.25 to 13 
Agricultural Malleable.... er tat hvledn aa 11.50 to 12. 
PN EN) Pcs sea sakueeapeenes 11.00 to 11. 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 21, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—With the approach of the holidays the in- 
activity of this market is more pronounced. Purchasers are 
apparently disposed to defer negotiations for such future de- 
liveries as are yet to be engaged until the probable condition 
of the trade after the beginning of the new year is more 
definitely determined and the demand for spot shipment is 
of littl moment. ‘There has been no change in the schedule 
of prices. A basis of $13, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry 
is considered the market for prompt deliveries, and shipment 
to cover the first quarter, with an advance from that basis 
of 50c. per ton being asked for second quarter deliveries. 
So far as can be ascertained, no figures have been elicited 
on deliveries further advanced than the first half, and, in 
the case of leading producing interests, indifference is mani- 
fested as to additional commitments at quotations in exist- 
ence. A comparison of order book requirements with the 
probable make during the first quarter indicates but a 
small margin against which sales can be made, although it 
is understood that a material addition will be made to the 
active producing capacity within the next 380 days. The 
recent engagements of Pipe manufacturers have practically 
relieved the market of low grades for early shipment. An 
effort during the week just ended to secure 3000 tons of 
Gray Forge is so far unsuccessful, one of the largest pro- 
ducers reporting the probable make of grades below No. 3 
for some months in advance having been disposed of. The 
production of Foundry grades in this district is now repre- 
sented by 18 stacks; six stacks are producing Basic Iron 
and one is making Charcoal Iron. It is quite unlikely that 
any change will be made in the active capacity before 
January 1. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The records of the week are without a 
criterion of values, but conditions existing are not such as to 
warrant an advance in published quotations. There has 
been no addition to the list of contracts actually in sight, and 
minor considerations have composed the volume of business 
transacted for some weeks past, yet the producing capacity 
has been well provided for and the outlook for the winter 
months is more promising than would have been expected 
under normal conditions. The recent movement from pro- 
ducers’ yards to apply against contracts has been unusually 
large, and accumulations have been reduced to such an ex- 
tent as to hardly feature in the status of the market. We 
quote Water Pipe as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 
4 in. to 6 in., $25; 8 in. to 12 in., $24; over 12 in., average, 
$23, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. These quotations 
would probably be shaded on large municipal contracts, but 
are firm for such orders as are now being offered. 

Old Material.—As is the case in the Pig Iron market, 
purchasers are indisposed to negotiate for advanced deliveries 
and the movement for early consumption is light. Dealers 
adhere firmly to prices recently adopted and are unable to 
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increase stock, at the rate desired. The number of inqui 
ries for Stee] Scrap has increased, and in view of the sear- 
city of low grade Pig Iron a greater demand for Light Cast 
and Stove Plate for prompt shipment is anticipated. We 
quote dealers’ asking prices as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
cars here: 


ee BO GR rhc heck Ses oan .$15.00 to $15.50 
Old Iron Axles.. 16.00 to 17.00 
Old Steel Axles...... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought. 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought.. 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Country Wrought. 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Machinery 11.50 to 12.00 
Dek, 2) (BeOS < 6 a « wae an : 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast 9.50 to 10.00 
CRUE BOPWIGE. ccc casas +00 to 5.50 
Standard Car Wheels 13.50 to 14.00 
Tram Car Wheel 12.00 to 12.50 

—_——o+e —- 

Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, P’A., December 22, 1908. 


Transactions have been on a comparatively small scale, 
due largely® to the approaching holidays as well as to prep- 
arations for the annual closing down of plants for stock tak- 
ing and repairs. The general situation, however, continues 
very strong in all branches of the trade. Prices are being 
well maintained, and advances for some grades of Pig Iron 
for forward delivery are paid, but the amounts taken are 
small, although a large business is pending. Tariff revision 
hearings at Washington are creating a considerable amount 
of interest, and the varied testimony given will probably 
result in a waiting policy in some cases. 


Pig Iron. 


small scale, and sales 


foundry 
have purchased in the aggregate 
delivery in 1909, and are still 
ia the market for low grade Irons. The bulk of the re- 
cent Pipe making purposes have been of high 
silicon forge Iron, at prices close around $16, delivered, al 
though seme off has also been sold. In the higher 
grades of Foundry Iron, sales have as a rule been small, in 
dividually, ranging from carloads to lots of several hundred 
tons for both prompt and first quarter delivery. Prices for 
these grades have been firmly maintained. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania No. 2X Foundry ean still be had in moderate quan- 
tity, and for reasonable delivery, at $17.25, delivered, al- 
though a good share of the sales made have been at $17.50. 
lor forward deliveries some sellers are still out of the mar- 
ket, and very little has been done for anything beyond the 
first quarter, although there is considerable inquiry for 
second quarter iron. From the sellers’ standpoint the situa- 
tion is decidedly strong. Stocks in this section are decreas- 
ing. From statistics recently available, furnace yards do 
not hold over a week's supply at the present curtailed rate 
of production, and if the demand continues producers will 
soon be forced to blow in additional capacity. In instances 
orders for delivery in the next three months already quite 
exceed the capacity that some producers have in blast, and 
the blowing in of additional furnaces early in the year is 
planned. The Topton furnace of the Empire Steel & Iron 
Company be blown in just after the first of the year, 
and soon afterward that company expects to blow in still 
another stack. One of the Sweede furnaces which recently 
met with a mishap is expected to be blown in again within 
a few days. Several other producers are awaiting develop- 
ments, having their plants in shape for early resumption 
should the demand warrant it. Virginia Foundry Irons 
have been sold in small amounts for prompt delivery in this 
territory at full prices. A number of sellers are still out of 
the market for anything beyond first quarter delivery. <A 
sale of nearly 1000 tons of off grade Virginia basic is re- 
ported at close to $16.50, delivered, to one of the Delaware 
River Pipe foundries. Southern Foundry Iron, being firmly 
held at $13, Birmingham, finds but a small market in this 
territory, not being able to compete with local Irons at the 
present market level. The steel making Irons show but little 
movement, though a Basic Iron is still 
pending. Low Phosphorus Iron is also quiet, but prices are 
being well maintained. Little change in any direction is 
expected in the next two weeks, the year’s end and the holi- 
days interfering with the routine transaction of 
The following range of prices is quoted for delivery in buy- 
ers’ yards, Philadelphia, and nearby territory, in the first 
quarter of the year: 


Buying bas been on a 
have been almost entirely 

The Cast Iron Pipe interest 
about 10,400 tons for early 


confined to the grades. 


sales for 


basic 


will 


large tonnage of 


business. 





Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry. $17.: 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Plain.... 16. 17.00 
Virginie. No. 2 Xr. Powndes ...ovcscce sx 17.25 to 17.75 
pS er 17.00 to 17.25 
Re ENG Ca aes ces kee ew eee eealed 16.60 to 16.50 
IN AEM aS oi Sik wy Sas aia eh alg ac aT een de 16.75 to 17.00 
Sr ia ye anda tale ee abo 21.50 to 21.75 
Ferromanganese.—The market has been dull, with in- 
quiries light and no transactions of importance reported. 


For prompt delivery $45, Baltimore, is quoted, with $46 to 

$46.50 named for delivery over the first half of the year. 
Steel Billets.—New business comes out slowly, being 

largely for small lots for prompt delivery: these, however, 
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have recently reached a larger aggregate. Prices are un- 
changed. Ordinary Rolling Steel for delivery in this terri- 
tory is quoted at $26.20, with Forging Steel $28.20, subject 


to the usual extras for high carbons and special sizes. 


Plates.—Mills report increased orders during the week, 
although the business from this particular territory shows 
but little improvement. Boiler, locomotive and bridge Plates 
appear to be in best demand, although some good business is 
pending in other directions. For delivery in this territory 
the following range of prices is still quoted: 


Parts 

Carloads. carload. 

Cents Cents. 

rank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.75 1.80 
a BE a 1.85 1.95 
SCUONGEOE BAPORON 66 c ececceweesartacess 1.95 2.00 
CES act kiard Awd u, ah Gainer eae ie aaa ele 2.15 2.20 
Locomotive Firebox Steel...............- 2.25 2.30 


rhe above are base prices for 44-in. and heavier. 
extras apply: 


"The following 
Extra per 


100 Ib. 

3-16-in. thick.. ae Sn awa & ee air died aetaeeted $0.10 

Nos, 7 and. &, B. W:. G.... ae 

J SS 3 ee i : —- 

Plates over 100 to 110 in.. , : anh . 05 

Plates over 110 to 115 in.. aa b iekignkss . 10 

Plates over 115 to 120 in.... een ‘ << <a 

Piates over 120 to 125 in.. ; . 25 

Plates over 125 to 130 in.. bhai ‘ ; .5O 

PIstes OVEP LOO Oi. wc cies 1.00 
Structural Material.—The demand continues rather 
quiet. Some small lots for buildings have been placed, but 
large propositions are still held in abeyance. Prices are 
unchanged, and for delivery in this territory range from 


1.75c. to 1.90¢c., according to specifications. 


Sheets.— Quite a good volume of business has been of- 
fered, particularly for prompt shipment, as mills will shut 
down within a few days for the holidays, repairs and stock 
taking. Some little forward business has been taken, but as 
a rule orders on the books are not large. Quotations for mill 
shipments range as follows, a tenth extra being added for 
small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; 
Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—The situation is practically unchanged. Busi- 
ness comes out/slowly, while prices are showing greater firm- 
Mills that have advanced prices beyond the market get 
but little business. The usual quotations for Refined Iron 
Bars are 1.52c. to 1.60c., for delivery in this territory. Steel 
Bars are inactive, at 1.55¢c., with Rerolled Bars at 1.50c., 
delivered in this district. 


Coke.—-But a small volume of business has been trans- 
acted during the week Some buyers have been in the mar 
ket for supplies for the first half of next year, but contracts 
are still unclosed. Prices are fairly strong, but show prac- 
tically no change from those quoted last week, ranging about 
as follows for delivery in this territory: 


ness, 


Connellsville Furnace Coke. ; ....$3.90 to $4.10 
oo a ee 4.20to 4.50 
Mountain Furnace Coke ck , 384010 3.70 
Foundry Coke....... 38.80 to 4.10 


Old Material.—While the market has been quiet the 
situation regarding Heavy Melting Steel continues rather 
complex. Opinions differ as to the market price of this 
grade, and while small scatrered tonnages have been offered 
mills at $17 to $17.50, delivered, a proportionately small 
this available. Large lots, 
however, are not to be had under the top prices quoted, and 
dealers have paid close to quoted figures for moderate quan- 


volume of class of business is 


tities. The market continues strong, notwithstanding that 
sales have not been sufficiently large to test the situation. 


Quotations while, to a large extent, nominal, range about as 
follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards, Philadelphia and near 
by territory : 





No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops $17.50 to $18.00 
Low Pl sphorus 20.00 to 21.00 
Old Steel Axles... ; 25.00 
Old Iron Axles.... ‘ 24.2 24.75 
ee ‘ 21.25 to 21.75 
Ol@ Car Weis... ss0c<c. ‘shana 16.00 to 17.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought. . ; 20.00 to 20.50 





Machinery Cast....... 16.00 to 
Railroad Malleable...... 15.75 to 
Wrought Iron Pipe.... 15.25 to 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap 13.75 to 
et ee Bs oa eens ce cemndan 10.00 to 
Wrought Turnings.. ‘ 14.00 to 
Stove Plate : 13.75 to 
Cast Borings 13.00 to 
Grate Bars... 14.50 to 
William F. Watson, general sales agent for the Solid 


Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., has tendered his res 
ignation, taking effect December 31. After that date he will 
open an office at 1308 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, un- 
der the firm name of Watson & Co., general iron and steel 
selling agents. 


—_—_~--e———_—_—_—- 


An order for 75,000 tons of rails for the Tientsin & 
Pukow Railroad in China is reported to have been placed 
with the German Steel Syndicate. 
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Pittsburgh. 

PARK BuILpINnG, December 23, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Consumers generally are waiting until after 
the first of the year before taking up any new negotiations. 
Two Open Hearth interests are inquiring for about 5000 tons 
of Basic Iron for delivery in the first quarter of next year, 
and we note sales of 500 tons of Basic for January delivery 
at $14.75: 150 tons of Bessemer for first quarter at $16.45, 


and 300 tons of Forge for prompt shipment at $14.50, all at 
Valley furnace. The furnaces have a fair amount of con- 


tracts on their books, against which consumers are specifying 
satisfactorily, and the tone of the market is firm. Little is 
doing in Foundry or Forge Iron. We have advanced prices 
on Basic and Forge, and now quote Standard Bessemer Iron, 
$16.50; Basic, $15.75, with some furnaces holding for $16; 
Malleable Bessemer, $16; No. 2 Foundry, $15.50, and Forge 
$14.50, all at Valley furnace, and for first quarter delivery 
plus a freight of 90c. a ton to Pittsburgh. 

Steel.— Mills advise us that shipments of Billets and 
Sheet and Tin Bars and also Forging Billets on specifica- 
tions against contracts this month will be nearly as heavy 
as in November, which was a good month. Few new orders 
are being placed, as consumers are well covered by con- 
tracts. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets, 3% 
in. and larger, up to and including 0.25 carbon, $25; 0.26 
to 0.60 carbon, $1 extra; over 0.60 carbon, $2 extra, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Wheeling, Martin’s Ferry, Follans- 
bee. Newcastle, Sharon, Steubenville and Washington (Pa.) 
delivery, half the freight, or 50c. additional, is charged. 
Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths are $27.50, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Forging Billets take $2 advance over Rolling 
Billets. 

(By Mail.) 


The local Iron and Steel situation continues extremely 
quiet, and will continue so until after the first of the year. 
While there is very little buying of Pig Iron, prices are rea- 
sonably firm. Specifications against contracts for Billets 
and Sheet and Tin Bars are still coming in quite freely, and 
the tonnage shipped out by the mills this month on actual 
orders will be nearly as large as in November. Some nice 
orders have been placed for line Pipe, and a very large ton- 
nage is pending. There is quite a flurry in the Scrap trade, 
and some kinds of Old Material have advanced fully $1 a 
ton or more, notably Bundled Sheet Scrap, which is very 
active. 

Ferromanganese.— With little new buying, prices are 
firm, and we quote 80 per cent. foreign Ferro, for forward 
delivery, at about $44, seaboard, or $45.90, Pittsburgh. 

Ferrosilicon.—A sale is reported of two cars, or some 
50 tons, of 50 per cent.., at about $64.25, Pittsburgh. For 
delivery over first quarter and first half of next year, 50 
per cent. Ferrosilicon is held at $63 to $63.50, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—Two or three fairly large 
both Wire Rods and Chain Rods are in the market, but will 
hardly be closed until after the first of the year. Prices are 
firm, and we quote Bessemer Rods at $33, Chain Rods $33, 
and Basic $34, Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—A sale of 
grade Muck Bar for January shipment 
Pittsburgh. The higher prices ruling for 
brought about decidedly higher prices for Muck Bar, and 
we quote best grades, made from all Pig Iron, at $28 to 
$28.50, Pittsburgh. 


inquiries for 


about 300 tons of specially high 
is reported at $28.50, 


Forge Iron have 


Skelp. We note a continued active demand for both 
Grooved and Sheared Iron Plates, the mills being filled for 
) . . + y , } ot 
everal months, and some makers are quoting as 1 as 


2c.. at mill, for wide sizes of Sheared Iron Plates. As yet 
much movement in Steel Skelp, but the mar- 
We have advanced prices on Iron Plates and 
now quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.45c. to 1.50¢c. ; Sheared 
Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 
1.80c.. and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.90c. to 1.95c., Pittsburgh. 
We note sales of 1500 to 2000 tons of Sheared Iron Plates 
at about 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—As yet the Pennsylvania Railroad order 
for Steel Rails has not been followed by orders from other 
but estimates have been sent in by the Baltimore 


there is not 


ket is firm. 





roads, 


& Ohio engineers for about 65,000 tons and by the New 
York Central for about 150,000 tons, and the P ttsburgh 
& Lake Erie is expected to place its contract for about 
10,000 tons before the first of the year Indications are 


1 


that 1909 will be a good year in the Rail trad 
negie Steel Company received in the past week orders from 
several traction lines for 3000 to 4000 tons of 60 and 70 Ib. 


The Car- 


sections and also new orders and specifications against con- 
tracts for over 2000 tons of Light Rails. The demand for 
Light Rails has been quite active all this month. Makers 


of Light Rails rerolled from Old Rails continue to sell at 
$3 q ton under Rails rolled from Billets. Prices on 
new Light Rails. rolled from Billets, are as 2 


$2 to $3 
follows: $25 
for 25 to 45 Ib. Sections, with $1 advance for 20 lb., 


$2 ad- 
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vance for 16 lb., and $3 advance for 12 lb. Standard See- 
tions are $28, at mill, and Angle Splice Bars, 1.65c., at mill. 


Structural Material.—This trade continues quiet, but 
one leading interest reports inquiries a little better. The 
American Bridge Company has taken about 1000 tons for 
grade crossings for the Lake Shore at Chicago. Bids have 
gone in on about 1000 tons for the new Wick Building at 
Youngstown, while the Second National Bank in this city 


will erect a bank and office building combined, requiring 
about 1500 tons, on which bids will be asked in a short 
time. The material for the Crane-Best shops at Verona, 


2700 tons, has not been placed. Complaints are still being 
made about the very low prices made by some Structural in- 
terests, which makes it impossible in numerous cases for fab- 
ricating concerns to compete. We quote, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh: I-Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.60c., 
net; I-Beams over 15 in., 1.70c. net; H-Beams over 8 in., 
1.80c. ; Angles, 3 to 6 in-, inclusive, 4 in. and up, 1.60c., net; 
Angles, over 6 in., 1.70c., net; Angles, 3 x 8 in. and up, 
less than 4 in., 1.50c., base, half extras, Steel Bar card: 
Tees, 3 in. and up, 1.65c., net; Zees, 3 in. and up, 1.60¢., net; 
Angles, Channels and Tees under 8 in., 1.50c., base, half ex- 
tras, Steel Bar card; Deck Beams and Blub Angles, 1.90c., 
net; Hand Rail Tees, 3c., net; Checkered and Corrugated 
Plates, 3c., net. 


Plates.—This month has been extremely dull in the 
Plate trade, but a larger demand is expected after the first 
of the year. Leading Plate mills are not operating to over 
60 per cent. of capacity and some are not running even that 
well. The tone of the market is firmer than some time ago, 
but concessions are still being made of $1 to $2 a ton, mostly 
on narrow Regular prices are as follows: Tank 
Plates, % in. thick, 6144 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.60c., base, 
at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price are as follows: 


sizes. 


Tank, Ship and Bridge quality, %4-in. thick on edges, 1006 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 

Steel Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
square foot, shall be considered 14-in. Plate. Steel Plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered %4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel Plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on Plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 

Gauges under \-in. to and including 3-16-in. Plates 


RE aes Apa as cnsn OOo 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9...... 25 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
COND RUION ods vce cusacceacav's yrs .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates.. .20 
So Oe CUM ae oa anon alae uelsine be ata oe 380 
NY SNE oe oe 2G c's) at's GAS Ko ole bb eid ke eck 40 
Locomotive Firebox Steel........csccccccecce 50 
Shell grade of Steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in ine Sib edn ldis 05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ «15 
For widths over 120 in, up to 125 in............ 25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in............ “0 
Oar Weems OUP 200 ER. 5 cs kas cues oo see cou ~ Sooo 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. 
Pittsburgh. . 

Sheets.—New orders for Sheets this month have not 
been as plentiful as in November, but this trade always shows 
a falling off in the last month of the year, due to inventory 
period and the desire of jobbers and consumers to take in as 
few Sheets as The market is fairly strong, but 
there is still some shading being done, not over $1 to $2 a 
ton, and mostly on Galvanized and Corrugated Sheets. For 
shipment from mill regular prices are as follows: 


t Blue An- 
nealed Sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 


Pacific Coast base, 1.50c., f.o.b 


possible 


1.85c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.: Box 
Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.80c.: Nos. 


25 and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40c.; No. 28, 2.50c.: No. 29, 
2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 and id. 
2.45c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c.: Nos. 








17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.;: Nos. 25 and 26, 
3.15c.; No. 27, 3.35c.; No. 28, 3.55¢.; No. 29, 3.70c.: No. 30, 
3.95¢.; No. 28, Painted Roofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, 


and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28. 


2\%-in. corrugations. 





z 10 per square, for 
These prices are subject to a rebate of 
de. per 100 Ib. to the large trade under the usual conditions, 
jobbers charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 

Tin Plate.—The heavy demand from the salmon packers 
and canning interests is pretty well over, but the Tin Plate 
mills have a good deal of tonnage on their books, most of 
which is to be filled and shipped out prior to April 1, so 
that they will likely run pretty full through the winter 
months. The market is firm, and practically all new orders 
are being placed at full regular prices. We quote: $3.70 for 
100-lb. Cokes, 14 x 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 
2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, this price being subject 
to the usual rebate of 5c. per base box in large lots. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Little new 
placed in either Iron or Steel Bars, but this is always the 
case at this season of the year, and particularly so at this 
time, for the reason that nearly all consumers covered their 
requirements som¢ and have been specifying quite 






business is being 


time ago, 
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heavily against these contracts. Some fairly large inquiries 
are in the market for Iron Bars for first half of the year, 
and also a few for Steel, but owing to the high prices ruling 
for Scrap, which promise to still further advance, the mills 
rolling Iron Bars are not eager to commit themselves on con- 
tracts running over first half of the year at present prices. 
It is intimated that if Serap prices continue to advance the 
mills will have to get more money in the near future for 
Iron Bars. ‘The market is very firm, and we quote Iron 
Bars at 1.42c., Pittsburgh, for Western shipment, or 1.60c., 
Chicago, while the price for delivery in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict is 1.50c. Iron Bars that have a high reputation in the 
trade and rolled from strictly Muck Bar stock, such as Zug, 
Lockhart and a few others, are held at about 1.90c., at mill. 
Steel Bars are firm at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for base sizes. 


Hoops and Bands.- -This trade is over for this year, all 
contracts having been cleaned up, and new prices have not 
yet been announced. We quote as follows: Steel Hoops, 
1.80c., base, full Hoop card prices; Steel Bands, 1.4Vc., base, 
half Steel card extra, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, in carload 
lots, for delivery during 1908. 


Railroad Spikes.—The Erie Railroad has recently 
placed orders for 3000 to 4000 kegs of Railroad Spikes, and 
some other new orders for fair sized lots are coming 
out, but in a general way the Spike trade is quiet. The de- 
mand for smaller sizes is fairly active, and it is believed 
that very early in the new year some of the leading sys- 
tems will place their orders for Spikes for delivery through 
1909. Prices are firm, and we quote: Standard sizes, 44% x 
9-16 in., at $1.70, and the smaller sizes at $1.80 per 100 lb., 
in carload and larger lots, with an advance of 5c. per 100 
lb. for less than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—Few new orders are being placed, 
while specifications against contracts this month have fallen 
off materially as compared with November. The demand for 
Shafting is fairly active, and we are advised that regular 
prices are being maintained. We quote Cold Rolled Shaft- 
ing at 57. per cent. off in carloads and 52 per cent. in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory. Regular prices 
on Merchant Steel, which are being shaded to some extent, 
are as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 
1.90c.: Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75c. to 1.85¢c.; Cutter Shoe Steel, 
2.15¢c. to 2.25c.; Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 1.95c.; Railroad Spring 
Steel, 1.60c. to 1.75c., the higher prices being for Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad analysis. Carriage Spring Steel is 1.80c.; 
Tire Steel, Iron finish, 14% x % in. and heavier, 1.40c.; under 
11% in., 1.55c. VPlanished Tire Steel is 1.60c., all f.o.b., at 


mill. 

Spelter. 
of the market 
Western at 5c., 


New orders for Spelter are light, but the tone 
is fairly strong. We quote prime grades of 


St. Louis, equal to 5.12\%c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe. A local natural gas 
placed an order in the past week, 
the market from 


company has 
and another inquiry is in 
a gas company for 80 miles of 16-in. Pipe, 
which is expected to be placed as soon as rights of way 
have been We also note two other inquiries for 
160 to 170 miles of 16-in. Pipe, and projects now under 
way calling for nearly 900 miles of line Pipe, ranging from 
6 to 16-in., for next year delivery. All signs point to an 
enormous demand for line Pipe for next year, as some very 
large projects are taking shape. The genera] demand for 
Merchant sizes keeps up remarkably well, and the whole 
Pipe trade, when general conditions are considered, is in 
very satisfactory condition. We are advised that prices on 
both Iron and Steel Pipe are being absolutely maintained. 
Discounts on Steel Pipe, 94 to 6 in., to the large trade, are 
75 and 5 per cent. off list, while a few of the very largest 
jobbers, that have mill connections, are given 76 and 5 per 


secured. 


cent. off list. Regular discounts are as follows: 
Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads, 
Steel. 
Black. Galv. 
x % 
& to % IM. .ncccccses Ce veeerevesesons sees 51 
as ce wasee es ca tbe terete emhnx ence nan 69 55 
2 Se Sener rer ee ae ee ee eececsece 71 59 
Me OS Wen ce cetaceans bec ewe rewe Cea nen 75 65 
ol 2 eee eee err ey ee ee 72 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
SEMEN Go ioc ca vate aos a KER ad ee 60 48 
BE COS. cc es teeerencccnsenenceseesee 67 55 
OS Beer ree rT 63 51 
Double extra strong, plain ends: er 5 
th te B Ws csicas ish teen bowed tac ce e® oan 45 
Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv. 
% % 
Me 00) BE ie oo i tea Tees ie ose ces ens eed 65 os 
a tas ate nidinta al ta id a eae skdnalen 53 
a Cates wee aS A's OS ae saa dae ..69 5% 
&% to 6 in..... CO CCC CORE ee eer eereeness 73 65 
‘os Ms hee saiere Sees sess se s9¥'s 70 55 
extra strong, plain ends: 
to ert a a a eee ae Wate 6 Malte RMD Adak 58 46 
OO Ev asek ccdek sare vevadee te ane 40.8 65 53 
Be EONS. os en's Rs te Kee wase ss cue ow Gn 49 
ouble extra strong, plain ends: is . 
tS are ere rrr 43 


Boiler Tubes.—Some fairly large orders for Locomotive 


7 
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Tubes are being placed by the railroads for repair work and 
new track laying, one road having made a nice contract with 
a local mill this week. The demand for Merchant Tubes is 
only fair and mostly for small lots. For Merchant Tubes 
in small lots, on which an extra 5 per cent. is allowed in 
carloads, discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel 
SN nel sis adi Sides ows wad tee 42 ‘7 
CE MMe acoekinnn kad aawepineden dies 2 59 
Ne ae a ROS N A osteo ewie 0b ek emkwee mene 47 61 
Pr hen KCN Wilks o0 Sew Rak weaW esas 52 65 


OI a wlio 5 4 ele tae aiee a weta alee area 42 59 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Something of a corner in the 
Old Material trade has developed, and dealers who have large 
quantities of Scrap piled in their yards are holding it in the 
belief that prices in the near future will be higher. In the 
past week there has been a heavy movement in Bundled 
Sheet Scrap, and prices have advanced fully $1 a ton. Two 
mills have sold their Bundled Scrap for delivery over the 
next six months at $15 and better at point of shipment. 
Prices on Heavy Steel Scrap are very firm, and it is now 
held at $17 minimum, at Pittsburgh, and nearby points of 
delivery. ‘There seems to be more demand for Scrap than 
available supply. The Eastern market is very active, and a 
good deal of Scrap continues to be routed through Pitts- 
burgh for Eastern delivery, that otherwise would be con- 
sumed here. We have advanced prices on some grades, not- 
ably Heavy Steel Scrap and Bundled Sheet Scrap, and now 
quote per gross ton: Heavy Steel Scrap for Pittsburgh, 
Steubenville, Sharon, Leecuburg or Monessen delivery, $17; 
Cast Iron Borings, $11.50 to $11.75; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$15 to $15.25; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $14.75 to $15; No. 
2, $10.75 to $11; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $15 to $15.25; Iron 
Axles, $24.50 to $25; Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $21 to $21.25. 
Rerolling Rails, $18, delivered, Cambridge, Ohio, or $18.50, 
delivered, Cumberland, Md.; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock 
0.04 and under, $18.50 to $19; Steel Axles, $19.50 to $20: 
Grate Bars, $13 to $13.25; Machine Shop Turnings, $12.50 
to $18; Railroad Wrought Scrap, $17 to $17.25; Railroad 
Malleable Scrap, $15.50 to $15.75; Iron Rails, $18.75 to 
319, and Locomotive Tires, $17.50 to $17.75. We note sales 
of 3000 to 4000 tons of Heavy Steel Scrap at $17, deliv- 
ered, and 6000 to 8000 tons of Bundled Sheet and Tin Scrap 
at $15 and $15.50 at point of delivery. 


Coke.—The Coke regions have been favored recently 
with some heavy rains, and prices on Furnace and Foundry 
Coke for prompt shipment are easier. We quote Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke for prompt shipment at $1.75 to $1.80 
per net ton, at oven, while on contracts for first half $1.90 
to $2 is quoted. Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke for first 
half is held at $2.45 to $2.50, but for prompt shipment $2.15 
to $2.25 could be done. The output in the two Connellsville 
regions last week was 244,309 tons, an 
previous week of about 9000 tons. 


increase over the 


St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 21, 1908. 

Though with many interests there is some slacking of 
demand for immediate delivery, this causes no uneasiness, 
since for the most part it was looked for and is normal. 
There is a marked contrast between the attitude of the 
larger manufacturers and merchants now as compared with 
the corresponding time a year ago. The best informed look 
for activity in all staple lines, basing their opinion on mod- 
erate stocks in distributers’ hands, an easy money market 
and the free movement of the large crops of the country at 
good prices. 

Coke.—All the leading sales agencies report a fair num- 
ber of inquiries for Coke, both for prompt and forward ship- 
ment. Buyers seem, however, inclined to purchase cautiously, 
and, in fact, with some houses all their sales are confined 
to prompt shipment. Specifications on contract are coming 
in freely, and for this reason it would appear that some con- 
sumers are quite urgently needing supplies and will ere long 
be in the market again. With regard to prices, as the indi- 
cations in the Connellsville District point to an increase in 
production, there is a somewhat easier feeling which tends to 
restrict business. For prompt or December shipment we 
quote for 72-hr. Foundry $2.25, at oven, Connellsville; for 
shipment over first half, 1909, $2.25 to $2.65. 

Pig Iron.—The market for Pig Iron has ruled quiet 
during the week, the inquiry of a large car building com- 
pany being the only one received for a round lot. With 
most buyers there is a disposition to hold off until after 
New Year’s before entering the market, except through in- 
quiry, part of whom are asking for quotations for shipment 
over the year 1909. So far as can be learned, no seller has 
a price for the second half of 1909 and it is difficult to place 
business for the second quarter, except at a premium. No 
sales locally are reported exceeding 1000 tons and it was 
stated at the close of the week that an important car build- 
ing company had contractod for 8500 tons of various grades 
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of Iron. We qguete Southern No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham, 
as follows: Immediate shipment and first quarter, 1909, 
$13; first half, 1909, $13.25; second quarter, 1909, $13.50. 
Qhio fron is unchanged at $15.50 to $16 for No. 2 at Lron 
ton; Northern Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon, $18.50 to $19, 
at Jackson County furnaces. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The movement in Structural 
Material is at present confined to supplying fabricators with 
small lots for building and general purposes. All these 
plants are busy. as the aggregate of numerous small orders 
reaches good volume. ‘There is more activity among car 
builders, which brings a good inquiry for Axles. With more 
inguiry from the railroads the manufacturers of Frogs are in 
the market for material. Reports from dealers indicate that 
Bar Stee] and Iron are not active, and manufacturers are 
also going slow. Light Rails continue in fair request, and 
the demand for Track Supplies is excellent, the mills of the 
leading interest being filled up with a tonnage in orders 
close to what they are able to turn out. 


Old Material.—Buyers of some of the largest plants 
have postponed purchases until after the holidays. There is 
very little spot trade passing, and what business is being 
transacted refers to forward shipment, for which there is 
some inguiry from melters. This lack of demand is causing 
some weakness, though as there is no disposition to force 
sales, we bear of no marked change in prices. None of the 
railreads is making offerings this week. In the absence of 
sales of importance we quote, nominally, as follows, per gross 
ton, fob St. Louis: 


Old Iron Rai's....... . . .. + -$17.00 to $17.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling..... ; .. 15.50to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft...... 14.25 to 14.75 
Relawimng Rails, standard sections, sub 

ject ito inspection....... " 24.00 to 24.50 
Olid Car Wheels....... ng tte . 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap. ye 14.75to 15.25 
¥rogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 14.75 to 15.25 
EE ee ee eee 10.25 to 10.75 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


Krom Fish Plates...... : ; ; .. . $16.00 to $16.50 
ee ; ... 20.00 to 20.50 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought 14.50 to 15.00 
Ne. 2 Railroad Wrought.. .... 13.50to 14.00 
Railway Springs......... ; . 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth 13.50 to 14.00 
l 


No. 1 Dealers’ Forge. . . 5; ; 150to 12.00 
Mixed Borings, &c......... ; . 7.00to 7.50 
Machine Shep Turnings.............. 9.50to 10.00 
Ne. i Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.00 to 10.50 
ee Saks hale wen + hs 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad Malleable......... atk ...- 12.00to 12.50 
Agvicultura! Malleable....... cocscs 2ODO'to 1100 
ee ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad Sheet Scrap................ 10.50to 11.00 
Railroad Grete Bars...... . ~-- 1L200to 12.75 


Lead, Spelter, &c.—Lead is off in price and we quote 
4.05c. to 4.10c., East St. Louis. The market is dull, with 
very little demand. Reports indicate there may be a further 
decline before January 1, but after that time the market 
should work up. Lead Ore is held at $24.50 to $25 per 
1000 ib. Joplin. Spelter is firm, at 5.10c. to 5.25c. for 
galvanizing. The market is quiet, owing to the leading con 
suming mterests holding off until after the holidays. Such 
purchases as are now being bought for December may be 
considered as January business. Zinc Ore is a little lower. 
at $42.50 to $43 per ton, Joplin basis. All production is 
practically cleaned up. The market for Tin, Antimony and 
Copper is easier. 


The Peniberson Investment Company will erect on the 
corner of Seventh street and Washington avenu lO 
story fireproof commercial and office building, to cost $200,- 
000. Eames & ‘Towne, architects, state that the pians ars 
nearly cempleted. It is expected that work on the building 
will be begun February 1. 

The coagulant house of the city water works is nearing 
completion. The building is made up of eig! 
eylinders, each 20 x 50 ft. inside. On top of t 
a large room, 100 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. The cost of the 
structure wil] exceed $80,000, and about $20,000 additional 
will be expended for machinery, consisting of a power shovel, 
conveyors, pumps. &«., which will be operated by electricity. 

The city of St. Louis is using in its Water Department 
500 tons of cepperas per month at a cost of $10 per ton. 
Copperas is used in connection with lime for precipitating the 
mud in the river water. 

The work of checking up the plans for the City Hospital 
is practically completed. and an ordinance will 
drafted authorizing the construction of the buildings. The 
estimates show the buildings will cost about $900,000, the 
plans callmg for four structures. The main building will be 
five stories, and at each side of it will be two hospital wings, 
each four stories. 

A new implement factory to be occupied by the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works will be erected at the corner of Broad- 
way and Warren street, to cost $150,000. The building will 
be a six-story structure, having a frontage on Broadway of 
80 ft. and of 170 ft. on Warren street. 

The Fi. A. Fuller Iron & Steel Company has been ap- 


it concrete 


he whole is 


soon be 
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pointed local agent for the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, 
Coatesville, Pa. 

The Hoyt Metal Company states that during the past 
fortnight a marked revival of demand has taken place. This 
was not looked for until after New Year's. 





Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 23, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

The local Iron and Steel market is quiet. Managers, 
officers and sales agents of the various establishments ar 
busied with inventories or making preparations for a con 
fidently expected revival all along the line about the middle 
of January. There are, too, a number of important changes 
in Pig Iron sales offices, and some rumors of new offices to 
be started. The coming year is expected to be an importani 
one in Scrap circles; some new establishments are to be lo- 
cated, and with the immense stocks of Old Material on 
yards of the larger dealers there is promised considerable 
activity. As a rule manufacturing establishments are in 
creasing time and forces, and the majority of them are 
busied with getting out new tools or adding improvements. 
foundries are increasing their melt through the increased 
orders coming in for castings for tool making and wood- 
working machinery manufacturers and special machinery. 

Pig Iron.—An occasional order is received for a hurry 
shipment on spot Lron, contracting for the first quarter, and 
With many large consumers for the entire first half having 
been effected in November or early December. There is no 
change in prices of either Northern or Southern, save that 
the Ohio furnaces making High Silicon Lrons confine quota- 
tions to the first quarter, and are asking 50c. advance for 
the second quarter, which is also true of most furnaces in 
the Ironton District on Foundry Iron. For the entire first 
half $15, Birmingham, can be done, but for the second quar- 
ter alone the price is $13.50. There is a great dearth of low 
grades, the experience of a prominent car manufacturing 
interest which has just bought some Iron for its Detroit 
plant demonstrating the point quite clearly. Of a total of 
about 8000 tons of Nos. 1 and 2 Foundry and Gray Forge, 
for delivery March to June, only the Foundry Iron was 
obtained. Another large furnace interest which had a price 
in on the entire tonnage refused to contract for the Forge 
alone at the reported price of $11.50, Birmingham. The 
Foundry Iron was sold at about $16.80, and $16.30, for 
Nos. 1 and 2, respectively, delivered Detroit, and a northern 
Qhio furnace interest is accredited with the sale. It is also 
reported that a prominent manufacturer of plumbing sup- 
plies which asked for 4000 to 5000 tons, to be delivered to 
its Louisville plant, has bought a considerable portion of the 
tonnage required in this market. The Iron wanted was Nos. 
2 and 3 Foundry, and for the second quarter. <A _ price of 
$13, Birmingham, is mentioned in connection with the deal. 
Furnaces are selling ahead of Forge, something unusual, and 
some respectives are holding the price at about $11.25, mini 
mum, Birmingham. There is a tendency on the part of 
manufacturers of Silveries to establish a range covering the 
first half of 50c. over the published flat price of $18.50, at 
furnace, for 8 to 9 per cent., and 9 to 10 per cent. is quoted 
at $19.50, flat, minimum rate. Nothing is heard of Basie or 
Malleable, and the little resale Iron abroad a few days ago 
seems to be exhausted. While railroads in this territory will 
restore the old rates on Iron based on $1.20 from the Hang 
ing Rock District on February 1, there is no sign that the 
prevailing rate of $3.25 from Birmingham will be disturbed. 
For delivery, Cincinnati, through the first quarter and half, 
based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham, and $1.10 
from the Hanging Rock J istrict, we quote as follows 
Cok No. 1 x 
Southern Coke, No, 2 
Southern Coke, No. 3 

( 
( 


10 to $17.2 


25 to 16.75 


} 
D.75to 16.25 
) 


Southern 


+} 
southern 


‘oke, No. 4 


z= to 15.75 

Southern Coke, N« Lf 6.75 to 17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 6.25 to 16.75 
i 1.75 to 15.25 

Southern Mottled é £50 to 15.00 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 9.60 to 20.10 


l 

1 

] 

l 

1 

; > 

Southern Coke. Gray Forgs ; 1 
1 

1 

1 


Lake Superior Coke, No, 1 7.10 to 17.60 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 aia eine ee 16.60 to 17.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3 sees S080 16.80 
Standard Southern Car Whe¢ : 2e2.29 0 23.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel 21.75 to 22.75 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—The market is quiet, with little moving save the 
hurry shipments to take care of the holidays when workmen 
n the Coke districts are difficult to handle. It is estimated 
here that only 60 to 65 per cent. of the oven capacity is ac- 
tive, and this steadies the price in times like the present by 
preventing overproduction. Connellsville Coke is selling at 
$1.85 to $1.90 for Furnace, $2.10 to $2.25 for Foundry spot, 
and $2.25 to $2.50 for Foundry contract. Pocahontas grades 
are selling at $1.90 for Furnace and $2.50 for Foundry. 
The demand for Foundry Coke is improving slowly, and it 
is expected that the first of the year will see some good spot 


business. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—All dealers report business 
light, with few specifications in sight on structural material. 
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On the better grades of Steel for tool manufact some 
good orders are reported. This is inventory taking time 
with most houses here and little business is anticipated until 


after the holiday season. If the expected revival in business 


in the tool and general machinery line develops there will 
be something the nature of a boom in Tool Se rding 
to a large local dealer. The report reaches here that the 


Snead 


contract tor 


secured the 


Her 


Architectural Iron Works Company has 


structural material to go into the new 





mitage Hotel at Nashville, Tenn., 1000 tons, and that work 
is going ahead on the contract. On finished lines, in small 
or medium orders, local dealers’ prices are as follows, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.55¢., base, with 
half extras: small lots from store, 1.85¢., b s ialf extras: 
Steel Plates, carload lots, 1.75c¢., base, w.th half extras; 
small lots from store, 1.85c., base. half ex ras: La Angles, 
carload lots, 1.85c.. base small lots from. store, 2.10¢e. 

Beams, Channels and Structural Angles, 1.85c¢., base: small 
lots from store, 2.10c.; Plates, 4%4-in. and heavier, carload 
lots, 1.85¢.; small lots from store, 2c.; Blue Annealed Sheets, 
heavy, No. 16, ecarload lots, 2.15 small lots from. store 

2.50ce.; No. 14, carload lots, 2.05¢.: small lots from store, 
2.40c.; No. 10 and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c¢.: small lots 
from store, 2.20c.: No. 12, carload lots, 2 small lots from 
store, 2.30c.: Sheets (Light), Black, No. 2S, carload lots 
2.65¢e.; Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, carload lots, 3.70 Steel 
Tire, 4-in. and heavier, carlood lots, 1.95c¢.: Plates, 3-16 and 
No. 8, carload lots, 20.: small lots from store, 2.20¢ 


Old Material.—The Scrap markets are very quiet, a 


usual occurrence the last month of the year, but dealers are 


preparing for a revival about the 15th or the 20th of Jan- 
uary. There is some demand for No. 1 Machinery Scrap at 
$15 per net ton, the minimum price, but as a rule all de 


scriptions are dull at published Foundries are in 
quiring about Cast Scrap, the firmness of the Pig Iron mar 
kets working to the the Serap dealer. Asking 
prices locally are about as follows, and are f.o.b. Cincinnati ; 


No. t R. R. 


prices 
interests of 


Wrought, net ton $14.50 to $15.50 


Cast Bovrings, net ton.. 5.50 to 6.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, gross ton 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel Turnings, net ton.. 6.00 to T.00 
No. 1 Cast Serap, net ton 13.00 to 14.00 
Burnt Cast, net ton 9.00 to 10.00 
Old Iron Axles, net ton 16.75 to 17.75 
Old Iron Rails. gross ton 5.00 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton ,00to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails. long. gross ton 3.00 to 14.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 Ib. and up, gross ton 21.50 to 22.50 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton 15.50 to 16.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton 14.00 to 15.00 


— 0+ 


Buffalo. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., December 22, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—The usual holiday dullness pervades the 
market, which, although strong, is quiet and featureless 
Shipments in good volume are going forward from the fur 


naces, and there is a general feeling of confidence among 
producers that there will be a steady gain in consumption 
and that increased prices will go hand in hand with the in 
creased demand, which is expected the fore part of the new 


year. We quote as follow s. f.o.b. Buffalo 
No. 1 X Foundry.. $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 2 XN Foundry 16.00 to 16.50 
No, 2 Plain Ib.50to 16.00 
No. 3 Loundry 15.50 to 16.00 
Gray Forge 15.50 to 15.75 
Basic 16.00 to 16.50 


Malleable Bessemer 


Charcoal ‘ ; ea 
Old Material.—The demand is extremely light in all 
lines, incident to the year-end holiday season, and the market 
is likely to remain inactive and trade continue until 
after the completion of inventories the first of the The 
following Buffalo, nominal, 


on TF 1 OF 
20.75 to 


6 
17.00 to 17.50 
1 


quiet 
year. 
pos } 
iareely 


prices, f.o.b. which are 








closely represent the market 

Heavy Melting Steel Serap $15.50 to $16.00 
No. i Railroad Wrought eral 17.00 to 17.75 
No. 1 Railroad and Machinery Cast 

Scrap ... . 15.25to 16.00 
Old Steel Ax'es 19.00 to 20.00 
Ola Iron Axles 23.50 
Old Car Wheels 17.75 
Railroad Malleabl 15.00 
Boiler VDlate 3.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive Grate Bars 12 13.00 
Pipe snd sy is 13.00 
Wrought Iron and Soft Steel Turnings 9.75 
Cast Iren Borings 9.: 
No. 1 Bushe'ing Scrap 14.75 





Finished Iron and Steel.—Al!though business is feeling 
the holiday quietness, and there is some let up in the place 
ment of new orders, specifications on contracts continue in 


good volume, especially for Bars and small Shapes, and com- 


pared with a year ago very satisfactory conditions exist. 
Indications are numerous that the beginning of the new 


year will show an increasing ratio of activity and agumenta 


tion in volume of business in all lines of Finished Iron and 
Steel. Bids covering the Structural Material for the addi 


tion to the New Process Raw Tlide Company's factory build- 
ing at Sy racuse, about 160 tons, were closed Wednesday of 


this week. 
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Cleveland, 


CLEVELAND, Outo, December 22, 1908. 


Iron Ore.—The reservation of a considerable tonnag: 
of Old Range Bessemer Ore for 1909 has been made by sev 
eral furnace interests. The Merchant Ore firms have not 


vet taken up the question of prices for the coming season, and 


will probably not do so for several weeks. Consumers who 


have spoken for certain tonnages of Ore have an understand 
ing that they will pay the regular market price. While some 
of the Bessemer Ore consumers are looking after their Ore 
supply much earlier than they did the past year, an active 


two months at 
the docks are re 
unsold Ore was 
few orders for 
coming in, 
as long as the weather is satisfactory. 
lake shipping season closed December 21, with the 
at Milwaukee from Escanaba. The amount of 


Krie docks at the close of the 


expected for the next 
Ore on 


buying Iimovement Is not 


least. Sales of a few small lots of 


very little 
season. <A 
vards are 


ported in the past few days, but 


the lakes the 
furnace 


shipped down past 
delix 

The 
receipt of 


Ore 


shipment from docks to 


eries to continue 


a cargo 
on Lake 
estimated at 8,000,000 tons, or slightly more than a year ago. 
Ore Lake Eri Old Range 
Bessemer, Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; Old Range non 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


While 


shipping season is 
prices at ports are as follows: 
S450: 


Bessemer, SS 70 . 


Pig Iron. not entirely lifeless, the local market 
is very quiet. The only 
tons of No. Northern 
first quarter delivery A local reports 
for 4000 to 5000 Foundry lron 
sumers who had previously covered for a portion of their re 
quirements for the first half, but who have decided to 
now that their melt has increased and 


further inerease after the first of the 


size reported was 2500 
Indiana 


sale of any 
Foundry to an 


interest 


melter for 
hew inquiries 


tons of coming from con 
take 


on some more tonnage 


there is prospect for a 


vear. The largest inquiry was for 1000 tons. The local 
market is firm, but a slight weakness is reported in the 
Hanging Rock District, where there is considerable Iron on 


the stock piles. For spot shipment No. 2 Foundry Iron is 








being quoted at $15 to $15.25, at furnace, by Hanging Rock 
furnaces, and $15.50 for first half. These prices do not af 
fect the market in this immediate vicinity as the freight 1 


from the Hanging Rock District to Cleveland is $1.40. Con 


sumers are taking Iron freely on contract, no requests to 
withhold shipments being made. Local furnaces have littl 
Iron in their yards and reports from the valleys indicate 
that the stock piles of Foundry Iron in the furnace yards 
there have been largely reduced. The high price of Serap 
has stimulated the demand somewhat for No. 38 and of Iron. 
A local furnace interest which has been practically out of 
the market for several weeks is again offering No. 2 Foun- 
dry for first quarter and first half delivery at $16, at fur 


nace, for outside shipment, and $16.50 to $16.75, delivered, 
Cleveland. Loeal furnac 
prices for last half delivery, and 


interests are not disposed to quote 


an inquiry by a Cleveland 


foundry for 2000 tons for that delivery did not result in a 
sale. The demand for Malleable Iron is still light, the only 
inquiries being for small lots. A local interest reports one 


kor 


livered, Cleveland, as follows 


Basic Lron. 


round tonnage of 
quote, d 


inquiry for a quarter 


and first half we 
Besseme! $17.40 to $17.90 
Norther Foundry, No. 1 16.90 to 17.40 
‘Youndry No 

No 


Northern I = 16.50 to 16.90 
Norther Foundry, 16.00 to 16.50 
: ats Korg 15.25 to L5.75 
Southern Foundry, No. 2 17.35 
Jack n County Silvet Ss p Si mn POOF 
Coke.—The mark S very quis ( simers 
be well covered for the first half of the veay There is 
good demand for Foundry Coke on contracts and found 
men are urging prompt shipments A loeal interest that 
planning to start some additional ovens reports a scarcity 


labor in the Coke regions. We quote Standard Connellsville 


kurnace Coke at $1.80 to $1.90, at oven, for spot shipment, 
and $2 to $2.10 for first half delivery. Connellsville 72-hr. 
Foundry Coke is quoted at $2.25 to $2.50 for first half ce 
livery and $2.20 to $2.25 for spot shipment 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Few new orders are being 
placed, and specifications, while fairly good, are not as large 


November Phe 


expected, however, « 


as in volume of business is as good as was 

onsidering that the , 
time is at hand. The outlook for considerable im 
after the ‘ 
encouraging, for the reason that the majority of consumers 
have low 
terial. Local jobbers have closed contracts with mills for a 
good tonnage of Steel Bars and other products for stock and 
mill shipments, these contracts to take the place of others 
that expire January 1. The only good sized order taken from 
for 2500 tons of Plates, Shapes and Steel 


Western Bar Iron 


holiday season and 
inventory 
regarded as very 


provement first of the year is 


stocks and they are gradually consuming more ma 


a consumer 
tars. A meeting of the 


was 


men was held 
in Indianapolis, December 17, at which the question of 
prices was discussed, but no action was taken. It was the 


opinion of those that present prices were unsatis 
factory, but it deemed unwise to make an advance be- 
cause of the light demand for Tron Bars at present. The two 
local Bar Iron running, having a fair volume of 
specifications on low priced contracts that expire January 1, 


present 
was 


mills are 






2 RE or ee ey ae 


A 


ia Ai 


~ ES 
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but the outlook for orders after the first of the year is not 
encouraging. A good volume of specifications for Steel Bars 
continues to come in, and there is a fairly good demand for 
Structural Material from fabricators and bridge builders. 
Bridge building plants that do municipal and county high- 
way work have a large amount of work on hand. The de- 
mand for Sheets shows considerable improvement. Quite a 
number of orders have been placed recently by manufactur- 
ing consumers for Black and Galvanized Sheets for delivery, 
beginning after the first of the year, the contracts extending 
to July 1.. Sheet prices are being fairly well maintained, and 
some of the independent mills are six weeks behind on deliv- 
eries. Some specifications for Boiler Plates are beginning to 
come from builders of traction engines. The only new Plate 
inquiry of importance is one from the Lake Shore Railroad 
for its requirements during the coming year. Plate prices 
are fairly firm, but there is still some cutting. Mills are get- 
ting some specifications on Billet contracts. The demand 
for Light Rails in car lots continues fairly good. Some or- 
ders from railroads for Track Supplies in very small lots are 
being received. Orders received by jobbers are light. We 
quote: Iron Bars, 1.50c., Cleveland, for car lots; Steel Bars, 
1.60c., Cleveland, for car lots, half extras; Beams and Chan- 
nels, 1.70c., base, Cleveland, and Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 
1.70¢., Cleveland. We quote Sheets, mill shipments, car lots, 
Cleveland, as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.90c.; Box 
Annealed, No. 28, 2.60c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c. Jobbers 
quote Iron Bars out of stock at 1.55c. to 1.60c., and Steel 
Bars at 1.60c. to 1.70c. Beams and Channels from ware- 
house are 2c., and Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 1.90c. Ware- 
house prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 
10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, No. 
28, 3.80c. Warehouse prices on Boiler Tubes, 2°4 to 5 in., 
are 65 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant Iron Pipe, 
base sizes, 71 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—The market is very quiet and shows 
signs of weakness. Busheling has declined 5Vc. a ton, but 
other prices remain about stationary. Present quotations 
would, doubtless, have to be shaded a little to move material. 
The local mills are taking little Scrap on contract, and, as 


i 
they have fair stocks on hand, are not expected to need more 
than a limited amount until after the beginning of the year. 
The majority of the dealers are looking for a fair demand 
in January, when they think prices will again become firm, 
and they are not disposed to let go of their stocks at any 
shading of prices. Dealers’ prices to the trade per gross 


y } } 


ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows 





Old Steel Rails........ ca ae ; $16.50 to $17.00 
i es bee cheese ews 19.50 to 20.00 
OS ee ee ee oes 20.50 to 21.00 
Ci ES oc swine wae bie da'e.w 0 . 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel.............. . 15.25 to 15.75 
Relaying Rails, 50 Ib. and over....... 22.00to 23.00 
Railroad Malleable......ccccccccvcce 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural Malleable........ -.++. 13.50to 14.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap.......... 9.50to 10.00 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Sn RR CR a ae ds ase ielk Gece aie $20.00 to $20.50 
ce SS ye ee eee 8.50to 9.00 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 9.50to 10.00 
ee ee os Sac wns es ne eo 11.00 to 11.50 
RS ee ae .... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 BRaiiroad Wrought............. 15.50 to 16.00 
ey Ee ee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
on Ee ee ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Oe er ee 9.00 





New York. 


New YorK, December 23, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—Aside from the sale of a block of 20,000 tons 
of Basic Pig to an open hearth Steel melter in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, no large transactions are reported. Some round 
blocks have been sold to Pipe makers, and the run of small 
orders for Founders is good. Some good business, however, 
is pending, and the market is steady. We quote $17.50 to 
$17.75 for No. 1 Northern Foundry, $17 to $17.50 for No. 2 
Foundry, and $16.50 to $16.75 for No. 2 Plain. Alabama 
Irons are quoted $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry, and 
$17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has not 
definitely entered the market for its requirements for 1909, 
but is reported to be figuring on 65,000 tons, a portion of 
which—less than half—will be Open Hearth Rails. In 
other directions some good business is pending, of which 
announcement is expected within a week or two. The last 
purchase for the Isthmian Canal, amounting to 1100 tons, 
went to the Lackawanna Steel Company. 


Structural Material.—The year’s bookings of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company will approximate 250,000 tons, or a 
little more than half the business taken in 1907. The other 
fabricating companies, however, have increased greatly this 
year the proportion of the total which went to them in 1907, 
and their contracts for 1908 are estimated at 750,000 tons. 
At 1,000,000 tons roundly the Bridge and Steel building 
business done this year is practically equal to that reported 
for 1907. The American Bridge Company secured the prin- 





December 24, 1908 


cipal fabricating contract of the past week, the City Hall 


at Chicago, 11,000 tons, the general contract for which was 
taken by the Noel Construction Company. The Lackawanna 
Steel Company will do the fabricating work for the White 
Building, Seattle, Wash., about 1000 tons. Other business 
recently placed includes 900 tons of bridge work for the 
Baltimore & Ohio, taken by the Phoenix Bridge Company ; 
1500 tons for the Hote! Ordway, St. Paul, by <A. Bolter’s 
Sons, Chicago; 500 tons for the State Library, Hartford, 
Conn., by Levering & Garrigues; 1100 tons for a bascule 
bridge at Milwaukee, by the Worden-Allen Company, Mil- 
waukee; 1200 tons for the Cosmopolitan Electric Company 
Building, Chicago. by the Morava Construction Company ; 
900 tons for a power house at Bellevue Hospital, New York; 
2000 tons for elevated work at Division and Allen streets, 
New York, for the Interborough system. On this last 
project, which came up early in the year and was only 
recently revived, there was spirited competition. While the 
general situation in Steel construction is quiet, as the year 
draws to a close, the amount of work ahead is considerable, 
though in many cases the time of its actual development into 
orders is indefinite. The manufacturers have been selling to 
dealers in Structural Shapes in recent weeks for delivery in 
the first quarter, while in the case of fabricators and of 
other manufacturers who are buyers of Shapes, some con- 
tracts covering the year 1909 have been entered into. We 
quote as follows, on mill shipments of plain material, tide- 
water deliveries: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.76c. ; 
Tees, 1.81c. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles, over 6 
in., the extra is 0.10c. Structural Material, cut to lengths, 
is sold in small lots at 214¢. 

Bars.—The demand is light for early delivery, but con- 
sumers are making inquiries on fairly large quantities to 
cover requirements for the early portion of next year. It is 
probable that some contracts would be placed now if manu- 
facturers were willing to meet buyers’ views, but, as raw 
material is considerably dearer than it has been, and the 
mills are rather better supplied with orders, prices are held 
firmly, and only the smaller makers will quote under the 
general price of 1.56c., tidewater, for Bar Iron. Steel Bars 
are firmly held, at 1.56c., tidewater. 


Plates.—The market is exceedingly quiet. Practically 
no inquiries are being received for more than carload lots. 
Prices are firmly held, on Standard Sized Plates, as fol- 
lows, at tidewater: Sheared Plates, 1.76c. to 1.86c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; Marine Plates, 2.16c. to 2.26c.; Fire- 
box Plates, 2.65c. to 3.50¢., according to specifications. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A few orders are still being received 
for small quantities of Pipe for immediate delivery to close 
water works extensions before severe winter weather sets in. 
Occasionally an order of this kind calls for a good sized lot. 
Manufacturers quote on carload lots of 6-in. Pipe for such 
shipment $24.50 per net ton, tidewater. Some business is be- 
ing done for spring delivery on the basis of about $1 per ton 
advance. Manufacturers are looking forward to a large busi- 
ness next year in view of the fact that so much work which 
should have been done in the past year was deferred. This 
will be undertaken of course as soon as financial arrange- 
ments can be made. 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese continues firm, and it is 
pointed out that the present price of $45, Baltimore, repre- 
sents an advance of not over $3 from the lowest figures of the 
year. This is a smaller percentage of advance than in prac- 
tically any other line. While 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon shows 
some improvement the market is still uneven, $67, Pitts- 
burgh, being quoted in some quarters, but it is possible that 
$65 could be done for second hands. 


Old Material.—Some weakness is noted in Rerolling 
Steel Rails. and it is also observed that No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought can be had at a little under recent figures. The 
demand for Heavy Steel Scrap has by no means completely 
subsided, but the large eastern Pennsylvania consumers are 
endeavoring to control the market and are not willing to 
pay the prices asked by holders. The immediate demand for 
Rolling Mill Stock and Cast Scrap is not heavy, but the 
trade is looking forward to a renewed buying movement in 
January. Quotations are as follows, New York and vicinity, 


per gross ton: 


Old Girder and T Rails for melting....$14.00 to $14.50 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Old Steei Rails, rerolling lengths...... 15.50 to 16.00 
RE, SEE nin ane W600 000 60 0b Oe Be 22.50 to 23.00 
ge ON ee eee eee 19.00 to 19.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 21.50to 22.00 
Se Se ee ee 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought..........0.0. 17.00 to 17.50 
TC Ce I nn ba ek es aed cae we 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 15.00 to 15.50 
SANG: DOR cere ware e his: <“Kéos Sn 8.50to 9.00 
I i alk 10.00 to 10.50 
WeSC OE. co dcwacneuw sean 11.00 to 11.50 
INI S bc kek o's ko @ ewe .o' one Be 13.00 to 13.50 
OE I OO Pe errr eee rere re 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
NG I a ac ws eu cs ou hoes wb eo ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive Grate Bars.............- 12.50 to 13.00 
I I ss bar s.5' 5: Kk oe ee bi 13.50 to 14.00 








Decembe r 24, 19 y& 


Metal Market. 


New YORK, 
Pig Tin.—Business shows no improvement over last 
week, although inquiries have been slightly more numerous. 
The trade in general, however, agrees that the ability of the 
market to sustain the prices in the face of such poor business 
monstrates that the London operators have the situation 
‘ll in hand. The same conditions now prevail which were 
noticed last week, deliveries being specified on Tin which 
is purchased in October and November. Price changes 
week have been unimportant, the trend, however, 
being toward higher levels, as follows: 


December 23, 1908. 


during the 


r-—Cents.——_, 





PORE 0) Wels W Oech ae vA OOS ae wee eek 29.05 to 29.10 
EE Pe hi dere ee eT ore ee ee 29.00 
NN BP acn aia ak & 4d bid RRA aeS ik wih ore a 
December 21...... : bee wORKEONO4NS 2 40b kee eae 
SRONRINOE, OEM hig! d ai aida aa a po OR Sle a Ran wwe we 29.20 
TEN" SEN he ax ¥ 6 a) oa a aie chs 0k we ek ee a ee 


10s. from last week 
12s. 6d. for spot and £134 5s. for futures. 
amounting to 2762 


The arrivals so far this month are large, 
ports are 


the London market has advanced about 


and closes at £13: 





tons, and the afloats for American 


being 3076 tons. 


likewise large, 


Copper.—The situation is mixed. Spot Electrolytic Cop 
per, for immediate shipment, can be had at 14.12%c. to 
14.15¢., but for future deliveries the market is higher. For 
January and February 14.25c. is asked, and March deliveries 
command 14.87%c. This is a usual condition, following 
such a heavy buying movement as took place in November, 
and only shows that some stray lots of Spot are unsold. 
Lake Copper is slightly easier, at 14.50c. In the Sheet 
Copper trade the activity is falling off, and in the Brass 
trade a noticeable diminution of business has been noted in 
the last week. The wire trade is still very quiet. The new 
smelting company incorporated last week may have an im- 
portant bearing on the Copper trade in the future. The 
London market closes firm to-day, at £63 1s. 3d., for spot, 
and £63 18s. 9d. for futures. Representatives of perhaps 
75 per cent. of the tonnage of Copper produced in the United 
States met in the office of Phelps, Dodge & Co., last week, for 
the purpose of conferring with respect to statistics of the 
Copper production. At present there are no official figures 
available regarding the production of Copper except those 
compiled by the Geological Survey, which appear six months 
after the close of the year. The meeting lasted about an 
hour and a half, and no very definite agreement was reached. 
Any movement to restrict production, however, would meet 
with serious opposition, and more than one producer would 
refuse to be a party to such an agreement. The publication 
of figures of production may perhaps be carried out. The 
late John Stanton published such figures in the early ‘90s, 
but these were afterward discontinued through the refusal 
of some companies to make reports. At present, probably 
every large producer compiles figures month to month which 
will check up within 2 per cent. of the Government’s esti- 
mate at the end of the year. 


Pig Lead.—Some good business has been done in Lead 
this week, and consumers have freely at constantly 
lower prices. The best day of the week was Tuesday when 
Soft Missouri brands sold at 4.1714c. to 4.20c. The lowest 
price was reached about 2 o’clock, and by 8 o’clock an an- 
nouncement, was made that the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company had cut its price 10c. per 100 lb. to 4.20c., 
New York, for shipment Lead in 50-ton lots. Doubtless the 
Lead market is under the continued influence of agitation for 
tariff revision, and the incorporation of a new independent 
smelting company promises much for lower prices. 


bought 


Spelter. The market has been dull, but prices are fairly 
well sustained, and Prime Western brands are quotable at 
5.15¢c., New York, and 5c, to 5.02V4c., St. Louis. 


Antimony.—Unchanged quotations prevail for Anti 
mony and the market continues dull and featureless. Hal- 
lett’s is quoted at 8.12%4c. to 8.25c., Cookson’s at 8.374c. to 


8.50c., and outside brands at &c. 
Tin Plate.—-Orders are 
wel! and prices are firm, at $3.70, Pittsburgh, 
York, for 100-lb. I. C. Coke Plates. In 
Plates continue unchanged, at 12s. 144d. 
Old Metals.—The market 
transacted is of small volume. The following 
; actual transactions during the 
market is nearer the upper rather 


coming in to the mills 


fairly 
and $3.89, New 
Welsh 


Swansea, 


is firm, although the business 
dealers’ sell- 
ing prices week, 
but to-day the 
lower limit. 


represent 


than the 


p-——Cents.——_ 












Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Copper, Heavy and Wire. s..scccccscecs 13.25 to 13.50 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 12.00 to 12.: 

eee eee ih ca lara tack oil 9.50 to 9.75 
RET ME chord ein 9:65 058 Vide 6 bia soe a % Ole 7.50 to 7.75 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 12.50 to 13.00 
Clean Brees TUININGS,. 266 wccrvveccscs 8.50 to 9.00 
Compositien TUurMiMgss... 2. cccccsace . 10.50 to 11.00 
CEA, SINS, 0s ao linia ec 8 @iaie wa ea ee we wiles 4.15 
2 a UE ORR ere ee ee 3.90 
ME CEE CEL ae baie ede wena beaeaaeae ear 3.75 
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iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEW YorK, December 23, 

Securities of all kinds have fluctuated somewhat widely 
since the last report. A sharp decline in American Smelting 
& Refining stock had a sympathetic influence on other se- 
curities, and the downward tendency was accelerated by the 
tariff hearings at Washington. The decline continued until! 
Monday of this week, when lowest prices on this movement 
were realized. Much better prices were made on Tuesday, 
when a general recovery was apparently firmly established. 
The range of prices on Thurs 
day of last follows: 


1908. 


ron and industrial stocks from 


week to Monday of this week was as 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 15 16% Railway Spr., pref.100 -101 
Allis-Chalm,, pref.. 484- 50% Republic, com..... 24 - 26% 
seth. Steel, com... 21 - 22% Republic, pref..... 85%4- 864 
Beth. Steel, pref... 51 - 52 ee T6%- 78 
Can, COM. .cccscce S'4- 9% Pipe, com......... 2744- 28% 
CBM, EOE. hi acess 72 - 74% ON Ara - T5% 
Car & Fdry, com.. 45%- 47% Bteel, COM... cccee 51%4- 54% 
Car & Fdry, pref..107 -108% ee 1104-112 
Steel Foundries.... 39 - 40 West. Electric. 8414- 8914 
Colorado Fuel..... Chie. Pheu, Tool. .....« 2 
Gen. Blectric...... ee ae ee 56 
Gr. N. ore cert.... Am. Ship, pref. .-103 


Int. Harv., com.... Cambria Steel..... 38%- 39 





Int. Harv., pref... a eee 12%- 14% 
Locomotive, com... Penna. Steel, pref...... 104 
Locomotive pref... ? Warwick I. & S Co..... 8 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 13 - 138% Crucible Steel, com. 8 - 8% 
Pressed St., com... 40%- 43 Crucible Steel, pref. 5714- 58 
Pressed St., pref... 99 99% Harb.-Walker, Ref...... 16% 
Railway Spr., com. 44%- 47 


Last quotations up to 1.30 p.m. to-day on active iron and 
industrial stocks are reported as follows: United States Steel 
common 53°, preferred 112, bonds 102144; Car & Foundry 
common 4714, preferred 109; Locomotive common 56, pre 
ferred 1104; Fuel 3934; Pressed Steel common 
42, preferred 994%; Railway Spring common 48; Republic 
preferred 8514: Sloss-Sheffield common 78; Cast 
preferred 79%; Can 


Colorado 


common 25, 
lron Pipe common 28% 
preferred 73%. 

Directors of the Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, met in that city last week but took no action on 
the dividend on the preferred stock which was passed about 
a year ago. A was issued for the three months 
ended November 30, which was regarded as quite favorable, 
and which is as follows: 


common 8%4, 


statement 


Earnings after deducting all expenditures for repairs, interest, 


wee. 2 
BODLOMIDED ccc ce cereesc ves seseeewnce $90,966.75 
October 156,878.44 
PY dao ed aie ale 6a 163,367.55 
Total $411,212.74 

Deduct: 


Reserve set aside for contingencies. . 


Net profits for the quarter........ $402,988.48 
Surplus November 30, 1908.......ccccsces - $2,095,882.75 
DONSISS BAUME Di, BOGE ces cecsacedscerveswdewn 1,692,894.27 
Increase.... rer ee ‘ ea ; $402,988.48 
rhe above statement of earnings is based on inventory values 
of raw material at cost or market values, whichever was the 


lower, and the material in process and finished stock at approx 
The condition of the 


imate ( 


ost of manufacture company’s 
plant has been fully maintained, $140,335.93 having been 
harged against the operations of the quarter for repairs and re 
newa 
The foregoing compares with the corresponding quarter i 

tl two preceding years as follows 
OE GUTOR s 6c cise cea nea cues $411,213 $193,524 $542,345 
Reserve for contingencies 8,224 5,838 10,922 

Balan for dividends .$402.988 $187,688 $531,422 
Preferred dividend 244,365 366,548 

ENED cain eacxwe:s $56,676 


Surplus $164,875 


Dividends.—The American Locomotive 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred payable January 21 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has declared the 
quarterly dividend of cent., payable Jan 


4 : $ ry, 2 988 


Company nas 
stock, 


21 per 


regular 
uary . 
The Union Switeh & Signal 
regular ] dividend of 38 per cent. on the common 
ind preferred stocks, January 11. 
The Central Coal & Coke has declared a quar 
terly dividend of 114 per cent. on the preferred stock and 
1% per cent. on the common payable January 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore have declared the res 


Company has 
quarterly 
payable 


Company 


‘ } 
stock, 





quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable December 31. 
a eS 
It is estimated by the New York Journal of Coi 


$180,250,188S will be 
United 


-— =6 


$182,653,.533 


disbursed in dividends 


States 


that 


interest in the 


merce 
in January, as 
pared Dividends 
are $7,615,350 less than in January, 1908, while interest 
bond and 


com 


and 


with one year previous 


is $5,212,005 more in view of the numerous 


note issues 
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Foundry Cupola Practice.* 


Smaller Charges as a Remedy for Melting 
Troubles. 


BY DR. RICHARD MOLDENKE, WATCHUNG, N., J. 


In the last few years considerable has been written 
on the subject of imperfect castings and many and varied 
have been the reasons advanced to account for the ex- 
istence of pin, gas and slag holes, interior shrinkages, 
draws, cracks, and the like. The supposition that these 
undesirable manifestations are solely due to molding 
troubles, bad sand, air in the molds which cannot escape 
fast enough, bad design, or an improper mixture of 
metal, does not always convince the experienced foun- 
dryman. He has, however, no other recourse than to 
correct what he can in his practice as he sees it, and 
trust that he will soon get out of his run of bad luck. 
Usually by the time things begin to get irritating the 
castings have all been made and the trouble is forgotten 
for the time being. 

For a number of years it has been my feeling that 
aside from causes easily seen and remedied, the funda- 
mental difficulty in nearly all cases of imperfect castings 
lies deeper, and may be found directly in the manner ‘in 
which the stock is melted down. In other words, there 
is something about every melting process, whether cupola, 
air furnace or open hearth, that must be taken into ac- 
count, otherwise a greater or less number of the castings 
made will show sponzy spots, pin holes, &¢c., when ma- 
chined. 

The St. Louis Foundry Coke Tests, 


Foundrymen will remember that several years ago 
very elaborate cupola melting tests were made at the 
Government testing plant in connection with the St. 
Louis Exposition. I was in charge of this work and pres- 
ent at nearly every individual test, and hence could ob- 
serve the peculiar behavior of the several cokes tested 
out. A large number of cokes made on the premises 
from coals gathered all over the country, and select- 
ed specially for their probable usefulness for foundry 
purposes, were run through two small cupolas under 
standard conditions and the results noted. The series 
of tables subsequently published, while giving the coal 
producer information of direct value to him for his 
special use, also demonstrated a number of things for 
the foundry which it would have been impossible to get 
in ordinary practice, as no individual could afford to 
burn up a lot of valuable iron in order to derive infor- 
mation therefrom. 

As these tests really form the basis for what is to 
follow, a few words in further explanation may not be 
amiss. The Technological Branch of the United States 
Geological Survey coked a great number of coals sent 
in by producers all over the country. Wherever these 
cokes showed a composition anywhere near foundry re- 
quirements, some was set aside for melting tests. In all 
some 190 tests were made. Three thousand pounds of 
metal was melted in each test. In order to have uniform 
conditions fer the coke bed and still suit the average 
coke made 14 in. above the lower tuyeres was selected, 
and this hight kept for every test. The upper tuyeres 
were kept closed. A melting ratio of 7 to 1 was adopted. 
The coke used for the bed was weighed as put into the 
proper mark. In this manner, measuring the hight of 
the bed by a wire and weight dropped in the exact amount 
of coke used could be noted. This weight varied from 180 
to 230 lb., showing quite a range in specific gravity. Four 
times this weight was charged in metal, and the succes- 
sive charges of coke and metal divided up into four 
parts, coke varying from 50 to 62 Ib., and the metal cor- 
respondingly. 

Blast was put on—about 7 oz.—and the time noted 
when iron began to show at the spout. Iron came iu 
5 to 15 min. This is interesting as indicating the rate 
at which coke was consumed and the iron brought into 


* A paper presented to the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion and the Philadelphia Foundry Foremen’s’§ Association 
jointly. 
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the melting zone. With the best results the iron came 
in 7 to 10 min. 
Losses trom Burnt [ron, 

Necessarily for the extremely light and the unduly 
heavy cokes this melting practice would spell disaster, 
and it did so, the melting loss showing this up very 
markedly. Possibly this may convince many foundrymen 
who think it impossible to burn iron in the cupola. The 
results show this melting loss to be from 3.2 all the way 
up to 52.5 per cent. of the metal charged. The cupolas 
were constantly slagged off, but in the worst case above 
mentioned so much slag was made that it flooded the 
tuyeres, and effectually stopped operations. When bot- 
tom was dropped, there was no metal remaining. It 
was quite evident that the lighter varieties of coke 
burned away so fast that the metal came to the lower 
portion of the meiting zone much earlier than it should. 
Hence metal was burned directly by the blast. The first 
heavy charge in melting lowered this coke bed to a point 
which not only ruined the metal melted, but also pre- 
vented the subsequent charges of coke from restoring 
the bed to its proper level again. The burning, therefore, 
continued and a very bad heat resulted. 

Now taking the very heavy cokes. Here it was neces- 
sary to wait quite a while before the bed had burned low 
enough to begin melting. Necessarily to keep the ratio 
of 1 to 4 for the first charge, a very heavy one resulted. 
Here again the coke bed was lowered unduly in melting 
this first extra heavy charge, again bringing the metal 
Result—burnt metal. The 
trouble in such cases, however, was aggravated by the 


too close to the blast. 


fact that the subsequent coke charges were very small, 
too much going into the bed and burning away without 
effect. Hence, again difficulty, and the bottom dropped 
with a lot of unmelted pig iron remaining. The fuel 
became insufficient to support even the Bessemerizing 
influence of the blast. 

So it will be seen that where the melting process with 
a given coke and conditions normal gives good iron, it 
does not necessarily follow that any other coke will act 
the same. and hence many are the mistakes made in 
using new varieties of coke in a foundry without study- 
ing the conditions that should obtain to get results from 
them. 

Burning Under Various Conditions. 

A word about burning iron in the cupola: Those who 
have watched the making of the iron silicates can realize 
how very little silica can carry great quantities of iron 
to make a thin black slag. In the heating shop where 
steel or wrought iron billets are made ready for the ham- 
mers, this process can be watched very nicely. The re- 
generative system of heating the modern furnace keeps 
things intensely hot in them, and as the billets become 
red and then white hot the metal oxidizes and wastes 
away rapidly, uniting with the sand bottom to form a 
rich silicate. which flows out of the back of the hearth 
in a steady, thin stream. This material is prized by the 
blast furnace as a wash, and is easily 60 per cent. and 
over in iron content. In the bottom of the open hearth 
furnace after a malleable heat oftentimes pools of iron 
remain which rapidly oxidize, burning with a display of 
fine sparks, to disappear after uniting with the sand 
bottom as a dark spot on a fiery surface. Of the Bes- 
semer process nothing need be said here, as the burning 
of the metai is a self-evident proposition, though theoret- 
ically the iron goes last. In the case of the blast furnace 
one has only to note that a given size of furnace which 
produces 250 tons a day under one set of conditions and 
makes good, honest iron for the foundryman, is made 
to yield double the amount in another place, with a cor- 
responding diminution in value to the foundry. Some of 
the metal made gets oxidized before arriving in the 
crucible. In the cupola it is a simple thing to watch the 
scintillationus from the drops of iron falling through the 
coke bed. Every little shot is thus coated with a skin of 
oxide as it passes the fresh blast and goes into the mass 
bath below. Just how much this oxidation amounts to 
depends upon the position of the stock with reference to 
the melting zone, as the material runs off molten. 

Whether the blast first attacks the lining and this 
eats up the oxidized metal, or the oxidized metal unites 
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with the ash of the coke, needing so little silica, matters 


little. 
ward and to the sides, the rich iron oxides greedily eat 
the lining, and great quantities of slag result. In the 


very The slag formed eventually gets blown up- 


case above cited where the melting loss was over halt 


the metal charged, the slag contained 43.50 per ceut. 
iron. 


Effect of Reduction in Melting Time, 


A study of the St. Louis results leads one to look into 
the melting process a little. Melting in the crucible has 
always given the best results, and simply because the 
oxidizing influences are at a minimum. In the air fur- 
proper attention to the melting, and doing away 
with the thin edge of molten metal on the sand bottom 
by making this approach the open hearth shape more, 
does away with much of the oxidation resulting in weak 
metal. In the open hearth, as well as the air furnace, 
the reduction of the time in melting does more than any- 
thing else to keep the quality of the metal up. 


hace 


In the case of 
It is 


the cupola things are more complex. 
function each part of the 
coke bed; this may be 
The first is that portion below 
the tuyeres which serves as a filling. It occupies the 
space intended to hold the molten iron, and holds up the 
balance of the charges. The second portion of the bed 
is that just tuyeres and up to the zone of 
melting. In this space the blast has its oxygen more or 
less converted to carbonic acid and carbonic oxide. The 
third portion is the incandescent coke at which the actual 
melting takes place. The second and third portions of 


necessary to see what 
Take the 
divided into three parts. 


operation serves. 


above the 


the coke, of course, shade into each other, the tempera- 
ture of the coke rising from the comparatively dull heat 
of the bottom filling to the hottest 


line. As the metal melts this 


part of the melting 


line—if it may be so 


called—naturally drops downward, and when all of the 
first charge is gone the first intermediate coke charge 


gets on the bed, bringing it upward again. The second 
charge of iron is melted, the bed dropped in so doing, and 
again the next intermediate coke charge brings it up— 
On the nicety of the charges depends the rate 
of melting, the meiting loss and a number of other things. 

That practically only the portion of the coke above the 
tuyeres does any melting is proved by the fact that ‘n 
many hold any 
metal in the cupola at all, the tuyeres are placed a few 
that the lower portion 
is also not effective for 
when the iron 
Hence the upper part only of the coke charge 
should be counted as effective, and study be given it to 
see how it can be made most so. 


and so on. 


foundries, where it is not desired to 


inches from the bottom. Again, 


of the coke above the tuyeres 


good is shown by the damage done gets 


too low. 


Too Heavy Charges Give Trouble. 
The first question that presents itself to the thinking 
mind is, Why, if only the upper part of the 
does the melting, and this part, being used up in s> doing, 


coke bed 
is replaced by the small coke charge above—whiy is the 
first charge in cupolas made heavier than the rest? It 
incorrect to do 
until 


takes 


seems unreasonable, in fact, absolutely 
so. Think a moment. 
the coke has burned down to the proper point. It 
more coke burned away after melting starts to care for 
a big first charge than for a little one, such as those 
subsequently used. Therefore, with the big charge the 
coke bed has been lowered so much that the subsequent 
coke charge does not restore the bed to its original hight: 
in fact, far frem it. The second iron charge, therefore, 
does not begin to melt where the first one did, but much 


Iron does not begin to melt 


below it. The result is burnt iron in both cases. This 
goes right on for every succeeding charge, the latter 


end of each being too low and near the blast, which at 
this low point contains a lot of unconsumed oxygen. 
Usually we find that the intermediate coke charges are 
just a little large, and gradually the line of melting is 
brought back to where it should be, and hence the burn- 
ing trouble is confined to the first part of the heat. One 
often hears that toward the end of a heat the iron comes 
slow, and by cutting the coke in the last charges a 
little, quicker results are obtained. This is simply due 
to the extra large coke charges bringing the bed above 
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the melting line, and hence coke must be burned away to 
vet the iron into the proper place again for melting. The 
that must 
correct, is that the first 


conclusion one come to, if the reasoning is 


charge shall be no larger than 
the others succeeding. 

thought that 
ural result of the first, and 
Huctuation of the melting zone produced by an 
sively large first charge does damage to the metal, then 
why not the charges not only alike, but as 
small as it is possible to make them, in order to hold the 
melting constant Herein lies the 
change I suggest in cupola practice, as it is carried on 


The second comes from this is the nat- 
that is, if the unreasonable 


exces- 
make all 


line as as possible. 


to-day. I have tried this method repeatedly in the last 
year with remarkable results, nearly all the imperfec- 
tions mentioned in the beginning of this paper being 


wiped out wherever the charges were made very small, 


the bed started off at the right hight, and the inter- 
mediate coke charges proportioned in such a way that 
uniform melting resulted throughout the heat, it being 


assumed, of course, that the chemical composition is cor- 
rect and that charging and melting are accomplished with 
care. 

The bed may be accepted as of proper hight when iron 
comes at the spout in 7 to 10 min., the latter time being 
preferable. The charges are made so small that the coke 
just them and no more. The ratio cf 


between covers 


iron and coke is kept just the same as previously in 
starting off this way, except that after deducting the 


coke for the bed from the sum total of coke charged, all 
the iron and all the coke left is divided up into equal and 
small charges. After running a while it will invariably 
be found that the coke can be reduced somewhat, as the 
small charge system keeps the melting so uniform that 
the fuel formerly in making slag and 
hot, is applied for melting iron. 


used keeping it 


Results with Smaller Charges. 


It may be of interest to say that with cupolas of 
about 54 in. inside diameter the metal charges have been 
made as low as 750 Ib. each and with admirable results. 
In general, however, it is well to be guided by the coke 
metal keeping this down to the 
convenient amount. In this way there is a 
quick succession of coke layers to keep the bed right up 
to the proper level. 
large that the melting line is lowered very materially, 
and hence a minimum of iron is burned. The 
quence of this is the practical wiping out of pin holes, 
the removal of draws, gas pockets, lessening of 
which mean cracks, and the closing up or rather preven- 
tion of spongy metal. All this, of course, not in its en- 
tirety, but in so great a measure that the discount is 
lowered to a highly gratifying extent. I could name case 
after case, where upon being called in to assist over such 
difficulties, this simple and logical charging method, has 
accomplished everything that could be desired. I 


between the charges, 


smallest 
In no case is the metal charge so 
conse- 


strains 


take 
the foundry public 
It may help some one who has 
machined and put under 


pleasure, therefore, in giving it to 


for criticism and trial. 
castings to make which are 
pressure tests. 


I need not call attention to the greater uniformity in 


the mixture attained by this small charge method. This 
alone would commend it to the smaller jobber, wiao 


oftentimes has either no bull ladle or a very small one, 
holding, say, half of a charge only. 

My own suggestion for charging a cupola, especially 
for big heats, would be somewhat on the following line: 
Have the cupola cut off 6 in. above the platform, and 
arrange a hood further up to draw off the gases. (This, 
I believe, is done in England in some places.) Have a 
large cylinder of the inside diameter of the cupola and 
provided with a drop bottom. Place the charges for the 
cupola them, laying 
the metal, scrap and coke evenly and carefully. Do this 
in your metal yard. Then transport to the cupola, run 
directly over it by some overhead method, and drop the 
charges squarely into the cupola. This will reduce the 


inside this cylinder, or several of 


platform labor to next to nothing, allow the charges to 
be weighed and laid right, and mean only the handling in 
the yard, 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEW YorRK, December 23, 1908. 

The effect of the holidays is being felt in the machinery 
trade, where a temporary lull in the demand is believed to be 
only a natural result of the season and in no wise manifests 
the trend of business. In fact, the little interest on the part 
of buyers of mechanical equipment seems to be taken as a 
matter of course, and merchants freely express the opinion 
that they do not expect much activity until after the open- 
ing of the year. Shortly thereafter, however, a perceptible 
forward movement is looked for. Up to the middle of last 
week a fair business was transacted, but since our last report 
the demand has fallen off materially. None of the large in- 
terests have come into the market for important require- 
ments, the business being made up almost wholly of small 
lots of tools. With lines of manufacture affiliated with the 
machinery trade conditions are similar. In power equipment 
a good sized proposition is before the trade, which is expected 
to be closed this week. 

While there is no concerted movement in the machinery 
trade toward closing up business houses next Saturday, from 
all appearances there will not be a great deal of business done 
toward the latter end of the week, as several leading machin- 
ery manufacturers and dealers have announced to their sell- 
ing force that their offices will be closed on the day following 
Christmas. This also applies to the offices of many New 
York representatives of manufacturers who maintain only 
smal] quarters in the city. 

The Crosby Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
stamped metal goods, has let contracts for the additions it 
is to make to its plant, consisting of two three-story brick 
buildings, each 60 x 124 ft., and one four-story brick build- 
ing, 40 x 146 ft., giving a total frontage of 400 ft. on Pratt 
street. About $40,000 worth of new metalworking machin- 
ery is being negotiated for, as part of the equipment of the 
new additions. These buildings will represent an invest- 
ment approximating $200,000 and will very largely increase 
the capacity of the plant. 

The Ellsworth Company, fiscal agent for the Radial 
Wireless Telegraph & Telephone Company, has rented 
a factory at 16-22 Boyden place, Newark, N. J., in which 
machinery equipment will be installed for the manu- 
facture of wireless apparatus. The company will require 
considerable special machinery and some machine tools. All 
of the apparatus will be motor driven, and from all accounts 
no purchases have yet been made. Roscoe Kent, who can 
be addressed at the plant, is the chief engineer. In addition 
to manufacturing its own apparatus, the company expects to 
make experimental equipment for others in the field of wire- 
less telegraphy and wireless telephony. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., received 
the order from the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del., for the machinery equipment for the lat- 
ter’s new underframe shop. The machinery purchased in- 
cluded various punching and shearing machines for steel 
underframes, three special drills, coping machines and plat 
bending rolls. 

The Canadian Palace Car Company, Ltd., Montreal, Can- 
ada, in which A. J. Estes, Sovereign Bank Building, is in- 
terested. is perfecting arrangements to manufacture parlor 
and sleeping cars in Canada under rights obtained from the 
American Parlor Car Company, New York. The company 
is capitalized at $1,300,000, and has not yet prepared plans 
for a plant. 

The Scranton Railway Company, Scranton, Pa., has 
planned a new power station on the block system, and now 
has under construction a boiler room, 75 x 120 ft., which 
will ultimately be 240 ft. long, and an engine room, 60 x 60 
ft., which will ultimately be 180 ft. long. The building will 
be of brick and steel construction with concrete roof. The 
new unit is only half of the capacity of the company’s pres- 
ent station, but the new station when completed will have 
double the capacity of the old one. The company is now in- 
stalling five Stirling boilers of approximately 420 hp. each 
and one 1600-kw. electric unit, the generator being of the 
General Electric direct current type, and the engine is a 30 
x 62 x 54 in. cross compound condensing Rice & Sargent. 
The boiler room will be provided with overhead coal bunkers 
and forced and induced draft, and the engine room will have 
a 60-ton traveling crane. When the plant shall be extended 
to its maximum, as now planned, the building will contain 
16 boilers and 4 1600-kw. electric units. 

For the fourth time bids for Barge Canal Contract No. 
20, which includes the dredging of the channel in the Mo- 
hawk River from Rexford Flats to Little Falls, a distance of 
nearly 60 miles, have been in excess of the engineer’s estimate 
of. $4,173,000, and award can only be made with the ap- 
proval of the State Engineer and the Canal Board. The two 
ids opened December 22 were Sundstrom & Stratton Com- 
pany, New York, $4,973,800, and the American Pipe Mfg 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $4,913,168. 

The incorporation at Trenton, N. J., of the International 
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Smelting & Refining Company with a capital stock of $50,- 
000,000, is understood to be the first step toward the con- 
struction of several large copper smelters by interests con- 
nected with the Amalgamated Copper Company. Among 
those prominently connected with the new enterprise is John 
D. Ryan of the Amalgamated Copper Company, who will 
shortly go West to look over the ground and determine where 
the company can begin operations to the best advantage. The 
operations of this new company will be watched with a great 
deal of interest by manufacturers who supply equipment for 
smelting and refining plants. 

The Board of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New 
York, has again rejected all bids for the building of the Wall- 
kill siphon, a part of the new Catskill waterworks. It is said 
that the bids were rejected because the board believed that 
the lowest bidder for the work had not had sufficient experi- 
ence to carry out such a large contract. It is now having 
trouble with the McNally Company, which has a contract for 
similar work at Peekskill, N. Y., and it does not care to get 
into another such difficulty. The estimated cost of the work 


is about $4,000,000. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 22, 1908. 

Buying in this territory continues along narrow lines, as 
is to be expected at this season. Some scattered business has 
come out, but on the whole manufacturers and merchants 
find the market dull. The tendency of those buying for im- 
provements and extensions is to carry matters under con- 
sideration over into the next year, as with preparations un- 
der way for the year-end stock taking no new equipment 
beyond that absolutely required for maintenance is taken in. 
Most of the business placed recently comes from the smaller 
plants; the larger ones are still waiting. The railroads also 
show but little disposition to make purchases of machine 
tools, although the orders placed last week by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for its steel rail requirements for next year, 
a good portion of which comes to Eastern mills, are expected 
to stimulate trade to a considerable extent. 

Machine tool builders report no material gain in new 
business taken, and are not increasing production to any 
marked degree. With present forces, a considerable quan- 
tity of fresh business can be taken care of without apparent 
notice. As a rule, plants are still being operated on a 50 
to 75 per cent. basis. The smaller plants continue to show 
the most activity. Among larger plants, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works notes a betterment in conditions, orders have 
been coming out somewhat more freely, and the prospects 
for the future are encouraging. But even though the new 
orders taken show a marked increase over the volume of a 
few months ago, no increase in working forces or hours of 
labor has yet been necessary to take care of the output. 

There is a fair amount of general inquiry for medium 
size tools. mostly, however, in small lots. Some good busi- 
ness in the heavier class of tools is still being considered but 
develops slowly, while the demand for special tools shows 
but little change. A good proportion of the inquiry is to get 
prices on probable equipment, to be considered, along with 
other matters concerning future policies which will 
be taken up in annual board meetings after the first of the 
year. 
The foreign demand shows but little change, apart from 
some little business in special equipment, little in the way 
of orders for standard machine tools coming out. 

In the second-hand machinery market conditions follow 
closely those to be noted in the general market. The demand 
has been rather irregular. The class of tools sold varies, but 
considering the season of the year a fair volume of business 
continues to be transacted. The demand for second-hand 


boilers and engines has not been very active, a seasonable 





} 


decline being noted. In new power equipment there is a 
better demand, particularly in the medium and larger horse- 


powers for plant installation. Some little business in cen- 
ral power station equipment which has been before the 
trade for some time is still unclosed, and no movement in 
this class of work is expected until after the turn of the 
vear. 


In the foundry trade new business develops but slowly. 
although both gray iron and steel casting plants are showing 
signs of more activity. But little work comes from the ma- 
chine tool builders, orders being largely of a general nature. 

lthough some improvement is to be noted in railroad work. 
particularly in the construction of cars, 

The Hydro-Electric Company is now having plans pre- 
pared for a one-story water power plant to be built on Main 
street, Nanayunk, on the bank of the Schuylkill River. The 
building is to be of brick and concrete and will be 70 x 140 ft. 

The Latta & Terry Construction Company, Pennsylvania 
Building, has been awarded the contract for the building of 

sewage disposal plant at the Girls’ House of Refuge at 
Darlington, Delaware County, Pa. The cost will 
thing over $10,000. 


Plans and specifications have been completed for a new 





run some- 
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power and drying house to be built for the Delaware Storage 
& Freezing Company, at American and Willow streets. It 
will be of reinforced concrete, 40 x 120 ft. Henry L. Rein- 
hold, Jr., has been engaged on the plans. 

Koelle-Spaeth & Co., architects and engineers, have been 
commissioned to prepare plans and specifications for a brew- 
ery plant to be erected in Panama for the Panama Brewing 
Company. The building is to be of steel and concrete, the 
main portion being 80 x 180 ft., three stories high. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has begun work atits Juniata 
shops on 15 locomotives of the “ H-8-b” type. They are 
intended for extra heavy service, weighing about 120 tons 
each. The tenders have a carrying capacity of 13% tons of 
coal and 7000 gal. of water. The boilers are to be of the 
standard Belpaire type, 180 ft. long,, with minimum inside 
diameter of 76% in. The total grate area is 55.13 sq. ft. 
and the total heating surface 3839 sq. ft. The Juniata shop 
will be quite actively engaged with this and other work for 
some time to come. 

Proposals wil! be received for 17 classes of supplies for 
use in various departments for the city of Philadelphia, by 
Henry Clay, Director of Public Safety, until December 28, 
1908. The requirements cover a wide range, including hard- 
ware and machinery supplies, repairs to machinery, eleva- 
tors, power plant, castings, wrought and malleable fittings, 
clay products, firebrick and specialties of different kinds to be 
supplied throughout the year. Specifications may be had and 
samples seen on application to Room 217, City Hall. 


New England Machinery Market. 


30SsTON, MASS., December 22, 1908. 
The slight reaction in the machine tool trade continues. 





A steady volume of orders is being booked by the dealers, but 
totals are not quite so large as they were a few weeks ago. 
The holiday season is exerting its usual influence, and, cou- 
pled with it, according to general belief, is the effect of the 
tariff agitation, the hearings at Washington having been very 
carefully followed, as the various lines of manufacturing were 
directly the 


hearings on been 


interested. Especially engrossing have been 
the 
carefully read by a great many men who are influential in 
the buying end of the machinery market. The effect, natu- 


rally, is a slight retarding influence, which may not be re- 


iron and steel schedules, which have 


moved until Congress has shown its hand as to the probable 
outcome of the discussions in the way of a new tariff. It is 
not thought, however, that this will prevent a radical im- 
provement in business after the beginning of 1909. The very 
large increase in clearing house figures in the West indi- 
cates that the farming sections are receiving and disbursing 
the proceeds of the gigantic crops of 1908, and the effects of 
the buying of these great areas of prosperity are being felt 
more and more in the East, with each succeeding week, and 
have already begun to reach the manufacturers of all kinds 
of goods. The bond market indicates a healthy demand for 
industrial securities. As for the machine tool manufactur- 
ers, their business is slowly but surely improving, more so 
in some cases than in others, but in every shop there is a 
change for the better. One of the indications of the impor- 
tant increase of business in general manufacturing is the 
activity of the press builders, who are receiving large num- 
bers of inquiries, not only from established concerns, but 
from industries which are still in the incipient stages of de- 
velopment. 

In looking over the machine 
purpose of considering the effect that a sharp revival of 
business will have on deliveries, it becomes apparent that 
it will not take long for a brisk market to absorb the stocks 


tool situation with the 


which the builders have accumulated to a greater or less 
extent. Even now immediate delivery is not obtainable in 


all cases, either from the stocks of dealers or the shops 
of the builders. It is a well established fact that the ma- 
chine tool output of the United States does not nearly 
equal such a demand as that of 1906 and 1907, even with 
the greatly increased facilities of to-day as compared with 
those of the larger part of the two great years. There 
are at present hundreds of engine lathes, many drills and 
some milling machines, planers, grinders and shapers ip 
the stockrooms of the shops. Of the more expensive ma- 
chines, the stocks are smaller. The dealers believe that 
business will reach the normal productive capacity of the 
shops before the first half of 1909 is ended, and that even 
earlier certain classes of machines will cease to be avail- 
able for reasonably quick delivery. If, as expected, a really 
great market will be experienced before the close of 1909, 
then even the most energetic manufacturing on the part of 
the builders will avail but little, and the great stock of 
engine lathes of the standard patterns will be wiped out. 
In connection with this question it is important to note 
that the chief market at the present time is for the higher 
priced tools. Users of machinery who are buying are ap- 
parently not seeking to extend their equipment in the sense 
of increasing the number of machines, but are replacing 
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older tools with those that will effect an economy of pro- 
duction. ‘The total of such business is considerable. 
The extraordinary activity of the textile industry in 


planning to extend manufacturing facilities, and, generally 
speaking, in the increasing volume of production, is strongly 
reflected in the textile machinery business. With the excep- 
tion of the builders of woolen and worsted machinery the 
demand is very strong. One large concern has sold its nar- 
row fabric looms up to next summer and its silk looms up 
to the late spring, while the woolen and worsted machinery 
departments are quite busy, though not running at maximum 
capacity. The other works of New England, which produce 
the various types of machinery used in manufacturing textile 
goods, are correspondingly busy. The result is that they are 
buying some tools, not only in scattering single machine 
orders, but in several instances in considerable lots. 

The Connecticut River Company, which operates a large 
water power at Windsor Locks, Conn., has filed formal no- 
tice that it intends to petition the Connecticut Legislature 
for the right to construct dams across the Connecticut River 
between the towns of Suffield and Enfield and between 
Windsor Locks and East Windsor, for the purpose of im- 
proving navigation and obtaining additional water and elec- 
tric power for its own use and for supplying manufacturers. 


This enterprise would not only mean largely increasing 
power facilities in the thriving community bordering upon 


the company’s power canal, but it is said would help toward 
solving the navigation problem of the river by opening the 
way to vessels between Hartford, the present head of navi- 
gation, and Springfield and Holyoke, Mass. 

A new street railroad enterprise is that of the Boston 
& Western Electric Railroad Company, which is petitioning 
the Massachusetts Railroad Commission for the right to 
operate a system from Waltham to Marlboro, Mass., through 
the towns of Weston, Wayland, Sudbury and Maynard. 

The business of Boynton & Plummer, Worcester, Mass., 


manufacturers of blacksmiths’ tools and machinery, has 
been incorporated as Boynton & Plummer, Inc., under 
Massachusetts laws, with capital stock of $40,000. W. J. H. 
Nonrse, Worcester, is the president; William H. Wilder, 
Gardner, Mass., treasurer; Ernest F. Hodgson, Dover, 
Mass., vice-president, and Paul Wilder, Gardner, clerk. 


The business was recently purchased by William H. Wilder 
from the estate of James Kindred, who had conducted it for 

and who recently died. Mr. Wilder is the f 
the Central Oil & Gas Stove Company, Gardner. Mr. Hodg 
son is president of the FE. F, Hodgson Portable House 
Dover. It is the purpose of the company to further 
develop the present line of tools and to make 


years head of 
Com 
pany, 
a specialty of 
garage equipments, 

The Simplex Faucet Company is removing its factory 
from Hyde Park, Mass., to Bridgeport, Conn., where it 
taken a part of the building of the Grant Mfg. & Machine 
Company, at 90 Silliman avenue. The company will be 
manufacturing at the new in about six weeks. 

A corporation is organizing to establish a plant at 696 
East First street, South Boston, for the welding of metal 
by the Davis-Bournonville process. Fred M. Fay, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., will head the which will be incor- 
porated in Massachusetts within a few days. 


has 


location 


business, 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuicaGo, ILL., December 22, 1908. 

A summary of the week’s business in machinery lines, as 
gathered from reports made by machinery houses, indicates 
a falling off in the rate at which orders have been coming in 
since the first of the month. The movement started at that 
time seems likely to prove a shortlived spurt; but, in truth, 
it was scarcely believed by any one that there was enough 
insistence back of it to prolong it with unimpaired vigor over 
the holiday period. From past experience it is evident that 
nothing short of an unusually urgent demand would suffice 
the dullness commonly coincident with this 
Nothing of unusual size in the way of orders or 
inquiries is coming out, nor is there anything to indicate that 
the railroads are making any haste to enter the market. 
Touching the requirements of one of the Western roads, it 
was stated by the purchasing department that it would re- 
quire a considerable amount of machinery equipment in the 
coming year; but when it would be bought, and for how 
much orders would actually be placed, was as yet wholly un- 
determined. 

In common with the better demand experienced in other 
machinery lines, there was a livelier run of orders for pneu- 
matic tools through the first half of the month, but here, too, 
the evidences of spasmodic movement are beginning to de- 
velop. The quietness of the last few days is expected to last 
through the remaining days of the year. There is no change, 
however, in the confident feeling that exists in all branches 
of trade that there will be no permanent retrogression, but 
the belief is generally entertained that the entrance of the 


to overcome 
period. 
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new year will mark the opening of gradual progress toward 
busier times. 

Articles for the incorporation of the Mason Automobile 
Company, Des Moines, lowa, with a capital stock of $250,- 
OOU, have been filed. ‘ihis organization will take over the 
plant and business of the Mason Motor Car Company, and 
will prepare to increase its output. ‘To this end it is 
planned to immediately enlarge the present plant to a ca- 
pacity of 1000 machines per year, and for this purpose the 
construction of a new two-story brick or concrete building 
96 x 150 ft. is contemplated. The carrying out of these 
plans will probably involve the purchase of some additional 
machinery. 

Because of limitations of its present capacity, the Strub- 
ler Computing Scale Company, Elkhart, Ind., expects to 
build a new factory between now and next spring. A loca- 
tion for the new plant has not been definitely decided upon 
ag yet. 

The Brownell Improvement Company, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Chicago, has recently equipped a new 60 x 
150 ft. machine shop in connection with its rock crushing 
plant at Thornton, Ill. The machinery for this installation 
was supplied by the H. A. Stocker Machinery Company, 
Chicago. 

The expenditure of $30,000 for the installation of an 
hydro-electric heat, light and power plant is being considered 
by the Escondido Mutual Water Company, Escondido, Cal. 
This will include the construction of a dam, powerhouse and 
the installation of a 150-kw. generator and water turbine, 
together with necessary auxiliary apparatus. 

surns & McDonnell, engineers, Kansas City, Mo., are 
preparing plans and specifications for the new water works 
system to be installed by the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
It is expected that bids on material and equipment will be 
invited some time in February. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 22, 1905. 

December is quiet in the machine tool trade—to this 
opinion there is scarcely a dissenting voice—that is, in the 
matter of new orders. But there is a pleasing air of business 
about the offices and the unmistakable evidences of increase 
in time and forces in the shop departments. With the larger 
establishments December greatly resembles September's ex- 
periences. October showed an improvement and November 
was ranked as really good, comparatively speaking. ‘The 
most important inquiry before the trade is that of the West- 
ern railroad which asks for prices on a long list of tools 
needed for its various shops. This came through the Chicago 
representatives of various Cincinnati tool manufacturers, and 
the specifications are such that the builders of some special 
tools feel rather confident of landing a goodly portion of the 
order. Conspicuous among these are manufacturers of heavy 
duty upright drills. 

Too] men generally are busy getting out November orders 
and the few seattering ones that have come in for December. 
They look for a good January. There is little foreign in- 
quiry, but Canada and Mexico have furnished some fairly 
good business for local manufacturers in the past few weeks. 

The average working time in local establishments is now 
40 hr. per week, although some are working the full 55 hr. 
and a few isolated cases are known where 59 hr. are being 
maintained. 

The dealers in special tool steels report continued activ- 
ity, which indicates that tool builders are replacing parts 
taken from machines on the stock floor and in process of 
construction during the past year. 

Several of the local manufacturers are redesigning tools 
and among these the lathe, planer, shaper and drill builders 
lead. 

Boring mills have been in specially good demand, one 
manufacturer noting sales of five heavy types to Chicago and 
New England parties respectively in the past few weeks. 

With the Bradford Machine Tool Company December 
represents the best shipping month of the year since Feb- 
ruary. 

The Sebastian Lathe Company, Covington, Ky., reports 
a number of excellent orders for 16-in. lathes from a wide 
rance of territory. ‘With this company September, October 
and lTecember are regarded as three good months. Some 
nice orders were received from New York for the stock 
fioors and several tools were shipped to Mexico to go into 
the tool rooms of large sugar plantations. This establish- 
ment is on a 55-hr. per week schedule and employmg a full 
force, save two or three vacancies in the expert machinist 
closs. 

The Fosdick Machine Tool Company, which is changing 
officials in the retirement of Philip Fosdick, who disposes of 
his stock to Arthur Leatherby, for 10 years superintendent 
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of the Hamilton Machine Tool Company, at Hamilton, Ohio, 
is enjoying a fine run of business in high speed drills. Mr. 
Leatherby will assume the position of vice-president and 
superintendent about January 1. Clifford Kern is president 
and manager. 

The recording of a document at La Porte, Ind., showing 
that James P. Goodrich, receiver of the Chicago, Cincinnati 
& Louisville Railroad, has contracted with the Haskell & 
Barker Car Company, Michigan City, for 460 cars, to cost 
$372,076, is pleasing news to local tool manufacturers. 

Another important development in local tool building 
circles is the incorporation of the Acme Machine Too] Com- 
pany, referred to in former correspondence, by C. H. M. 
Atkins, president of the Warner Elevator Company; B. B. 
Quillen of the Cincinnati Planer Company, E. N. Atkins, 
J. H. Williams, and W. H. Burtner. This company will 
continue at the Buck street plant of the Cincinnati Planer 
Company, which, on or about the first of the year, will, it is 
said, manufacture the greater part of its output at its new 
plant in the Oakley factory colony. 

Local foundrymen in conjunction with C. E. Hoyt of 
Cleveland; F. N. Perkins, Indianapolis, Ind.; N. E. Kana- 
vel, Cleveland; E. N. Roth of the Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
and Will L. Finch of the Cincinnati Convention League, met 
on Saturday to work out the preliminaries for the enter- 
tainment of the National Foundrymen’s Association and 
allied organizations here in the spring. 

The annual election of the Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati 
was held in the rooms of the Literary Club Friday night. 
Officers elected were: President, F. M. Crocker; vice-presi- 
dent, E. H. Berry: secretary and librarian, E. A. Gant; 
directors, J. N. Caldwell, H. C. Innes and J. A. Lilly. The 
club membership is now 160. It is proposed to start a fund 
soon for a permanent building. 

A test is being made in a hemp factory located in Fay- 
ette County, Kentucky, of a machine devised and manufac- 
tured by the Maysville, Ky., Foundry & Machinery Com- 
pany. ‘This company, which has contracts for castings from 
several Cincinnati tool manufacturers, is enjoying a run of 
prosperity, working full time with almost its full quota of 
workmen. 

The Hamilton Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is testing 
one of its pit ear loaders in the Castle Shannon mine of the 
Pittsburgh District. Good reports come to the company from 
Gary, Ind., where it has in successful operation one of its 
coal storage machines. 

Some innovations in the conduct of large establishments 
for the buying and selling of old material are expected in the 
opening for business of the Southern Iron & Steel Company 
of Cincinnati. ‘The company has bought the buildings and 
site of the old Cincinnati water works, on Front street. 
which has a river frontage of 300 ft. and a depth of ap- 
proximately 350 ft., or to the water’s edge, and will install 
electric magnets of 2 tons capacity, four shears, one each 
No. 1 and 3, and two No. 18; also power plant and possibly 


sume other machinery. The shears will be operated by 
gas, but electricity will be the medium for operation of 
all other machinery. The company will, for the present, it 


is announced, confine itself to the handling of iron and steel 
scrap and pig iron. It will take advantage of the river 
transportation rates, which is considerable, and, regarding 
Cincinnati as an especially stragetic point in the iron and 
steel trade, expects to build up a big business. Organiza- 
tion is not yet effected, but it is practically certain that 
G. M. Skiles of Shelby, Ohio, will be president, and L. B. 
Sawyer, attorney, of Cincinnati, secretary and treasurer. 
The capital stock for the present will be $150,000. The 
gentlemen interested in the new company ate: G. M. Skiles, 
R. C. Skiles, J. 'T. Green and Joseph Goldberger of Shelby, 
Ohio; J. W. Wolfe, and L. B. Sawyer. It is hoped to or- 
ganize by February 1}. 
—-—_ + e 


Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, Out10, December 22, 1908. 

The demand for machine tools has been good during the 
past week, contrary to the expectations of the dealers who 
were looking for a quiet spell until after the beginning of 
the year. Some of the leading local dealers report that their 
sales so far this month were larger than during a correspond- 
ing period of any previous month of the year. This is re- 
garded as very encouraging, considering the fact that Decem- 
ber is usually a dull month in the machinery trade. Sales 
luring the week were mostly single tools, but a fair propor- 
tion of these were good sized tools. All kinds of manufac- 
turing plants are adding somewhat to their equipment or 
replacing old tools with new. Many of the present buyers 
have been holding off during the past year, waiting for an 
improvement in business conditions before putting in needed 
equipment. Some concerns are building plant extensions, 


necessitating the purchase of considerable new machine tool 
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equipment and quite a number of new manufacturing enter- 
prises are being launched, each of which requires a few tools. 
Inquiries continue to come in in fair volume, and these 
together with the fact that a number of prospective pur- 
chasers are holding off until the beginning of the year lead 
machinery houses to look for considerable business soon after 
the first of the month. One local machinery house reports 
that it is taking inventory earlier than usual, in order to be 
in better shape to attend to the better volume of business that 
it expects in January. A few scattering orders for machine 
tools are still coming from the automobile builders, but not 
much additional business is expected from this source during 
the next few months. 

The general manufacturing situation in Cleveland and 
surrounding territory continues to improve. This improve- 
ment is noticed by the machine tool builders as well as by 
others engaged in metal working lines. Orders are coming 
in more plentiful and additions are being made to the men 
employed. Many manufacturing plants that were running at 
one-half or less of their capacity during the greater part of 
the year are now being operated at SO per cent. of their 
full capacity. In the foundry trade the demand for light 
castings continues to improve slowly. 

At the last meeting of the Cleveland Metal Trades Super- 
intendents’ and Foremen’s Club, Benjamin D. Fuller, super- 
intendent of the Cleveland plant of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, gave an interesting talk on the possibilities 
of organization among superintendents and foremen in the 
metal trades. The meeting was a regular monthly one, held 
in the form of a smoker at the rooms of the Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society in the Caxton Building. The club holds a 
meeting the second Saturday of each month, and is always 
looking for speakers who can give practical talks at these 
meetings, a hearty welcome being extended to shopmen from 
plants in other cities who will volunteer to speak. Philip 
Frankel, New England Building, is secretary. 

The Automatie Typewriter Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $750,000, to place 
on the market a new typewriter operated by electricity, de- 
signed for writing circular letters. The company announces 
that it will have its machines manufactured for the present, 
but that in a few months it will probably perfect plans to 
erect a plant. The incorporators are Maynard H. Murch, 
Jr., Fred C. Kingsbury, M. D. Squire, A. W. Mason and F. 
I. Rudenauer. 

Several Cleveland and Pittsburgh men have become in- 
terested in the Union Metal Post Company, Canton, Ohio, 
and a reorganization of that company has been effected, with 
an increase in capitalization from $25,000 to $75,000. The 
new officers elected are as follows: President, C. C. Barrick; 
vice-president, C. L. Eschlemar; secretary, D. C. Barrick; 
treasurer, Ilenry E. Sherlock. These officers, with Harry 
E. Duff, Charles H. Barrick and L. M. Barrick form the 
Board of Directors. The company, which manufactures 
metal porch columns, will add some new products, including 
ornamental trolley poles. 

The Diebolt Safe & Lock Company, Canton, Ohio, which 
recently announced that it would build a large addition to 
its plant, will buy considerable machine tool equipment, and 
is now in the market for several large tools, including a 
planer and boring mill. 

The Youngstown Furnace & Supply Company, which re- 
cently moved its plant from Youngstown to Niles, Ohio, but 
which has continued to operate its foundry department in 
Youngstown to the present time, is erecting an up to date 
foundry adjoining its plant in Niles. The building is 110 x 
125 ft.. of brick and steel construction. Most of the foun- 
dry equipment has been purchased. The company may be in 
the market for a crane later. It is erecting the foundry 
with the view of eventually replacing the other buildings 
now in use with a thoroughly modern plant. 

The Hill Clutch Company, Cleveland, reports considera- 
ble improvement in small orders for power transmission ma- 
chinery and a better volume of inquiries. The company 
has recently increased its working force and is now running 
its plant on full time. 

The XXth Century Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Akron, Ohio, reports an improvement in orders for heating 
furnaces and a good outlook for the coming year. The com- 
pany’s business at present is 90 per cent. of normal. 

The Torrent Pump Company is the name of a new con- 
cern in Sebring, Ohio, that will manufacture a new steam 
pump. The company has inquiries out for several machine 
tools for its plant. 

The Warren City Boiler Works, Warren, Ohio, which 
recently changed its name to the Warren City Tank & 
Soiler Company, reports the receipt of some good orders for 
tank work, and the plant is now being run night and day 
at nearly full capacity. 

The machine tool equipment of the Crown Drilling Ma- 
chine Company, Akron, Ohio, consisting of lathes, drills, 
planers, shapers, &c., and the company’s forging plant, have 
been sold by the receiver to the W. M. Pattison Supply 
Company, Cleveland. 

The Commercial Motor Truck Company, Plymouth, Ohio, 
has been placed in the hands of A. M. Trago as receiver on 
the application of a creditor. 
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Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 22, 190%. 
The following bids were opened December 14, Circeuiar 
No. 481, for machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 


Class 1.—Two water tube boilers, one breeching stack and 
fittings—Bidder ¢, Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, 
$5484; 20, A. D. Granger Company, New York, $5998 and 
$6888 ; 29, E. Keeler Company, Williamsport, Pa., $7424 and 
6068; 34, Motley, Green & Co., New York, $8992.25; 60, 
Mosher Water Tube Boiler Company, New York, $9000. 

Class 2.—-One surface condenser with air and circulating 
pumps sidder 1, Alberger Condenser Company, New York, 
$4245 and $4100: 25, Hall Steam Pump Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $4150; 44, Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmingtén, Del., 
$3513; 54, Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, Car- 
teret, N. J., $4900; 55, C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $3298; 56, Henry R. Worthington, New York, 
$4060.46. 





Class 3.—One generator and one engine sidder 7, Ball En- 
gine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., item 5, $1185 and $1187; item 
6, $1869; 14, Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabeth, N. J., item 5, 
$1200; item 6, $1918; 18, G. & W. Mfg. Company, New York, 
item 5, $1044.85; 20, A. D. Granger Company, New York, item 
5, $1208; item 6, $1895; 27, A. L. Ide & Son, New York, item 
D>, $1195; item €, $1918; 34, Motley, Green & Co., New York, 
iiem 5, $1195; item 6, $1918; 37, Northern Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., item 5, $1162; 45, Ridgway Dynamo & 
KkXngine Company, Ridgway, Pa., items 5 and 6, own specifica- 
tions, $2650; 47, Edward Schenck, Pittsburgh, Pa., item 5, 
$1100 and $1200; 52, Western Electric Company, New York, 
item 5, $1020; item 6, $2295.74: 53, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mtg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., item 5, $1045; item 6, $1995; 
57, Ames Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa., item 6, $1650 

The following bids were opened September 15 for ma- 
chinery for the navy yards: 

Class 1 One universal milling machine—Bidder 29, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $2419.25; 85 Har- 
ron, Ricard & MeCone, San Francisco, Cal., $2608 and $2588 
2.—One No. 4 vertical high power milling machine 
Bidder 29 Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L., 
$2391.69; 85, Harron, Ricard & MecCone, San Francisco, Cal., 
» 
( 


Class 





$2175; 90, Ilenshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, 
‘al., $2280 and S3085 


Class °} One automatic turret machine—Bidder 85, Harron, 
Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $1448.85; 90, Hénshaw, 
Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $1445 

Class 101.—One oil fuel combination furnace—Bidder 127, 
Myres Fuel Oil Equipment Company, Norfolk, Va., $465 and 
$490; 165, Rockwell Furnace Company, $498.84; 166 W. 5S. 


Rockwell Company, New York, $475 

Class 102.—One shaper—-Bidder 63, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $665; 65, Fairbanks Company, New York, 
$589; 78, Garvin Machine Company, New York, $634; 91, Hen 
dey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., $410 and $518; 116, 
Motley, Green & Co., New York, $455; 135, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, $548; 158, Prentiss Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, New York, $674 and $649. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, has been 
awarded contract for three 10-ton and one 20-ton hand cranes 
for use in the power plant in connection with the Mimidoka 
irrigation project, Idaho. The contract price was $3645. 

Under bids opened December 8 for machinery for the 
navy yards, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
have been awarded class 42, one hydraulic bolt forcer, $200. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened November 24: 

Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal., class 
31, one power facing press, $375. 

Watson-Stillman Company, New York, class 71, one motor 
driven triplex hydraulic accumulator pump, $6300. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 135, 
two motor generator sets, $3686.50. 

ee 

The Mining Engineers.—The next meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers for the reading 
and discussion of papers will begin on Tuesday evening, 
February 23, 1909, at New Haven, Conn. The leading 
topics for discussion will be the conservation of national 
resources, technical education and the Panama Canal, the 
latter in discussion of a paper by Granger. A more de 
tailed programme will be issued by official circular about 
the middle of January. 

—_—o+o____——_- 

Competing lines in territory covered by the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad have brought that road 
into line on freights on iron from Hamilton. A uew 
schedule, which will become effective February 1, will 
reinstate the old rate of $1.20 from the Hanging Rock 
District to Cincinnati and places shipments from Ham- 
ilton on a relative basis by advancing that rate generally 
as follows: To St. Louis and Chieago territory about 25 
cents; Indianapolis and the Indiana gas belt and Dayton, 
Ohio, from 5 to 10 cents, and other points in Central 
Freight Association accordingly. The rate to Columbus 
is also affected slightly. Roads in the new agreement 
are the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, the Hocking 
Valley, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Toledo & Ohio Central, the Pennsylvania Lines, the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton. 
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HE movement for the organization of the retail 
T Hardware trade has been attended with remarkable 
success. The associations in the various States need not 
fear comparison with those in any other branch of trade. 
Through these associations much has been accomplished, 
something in the correction of trade abuses, more in the 
stimulating and educating influence of the meetings, and 
probably most of all in the development of the spirit of 
comradeship and: co-operation among the members. All 
this being freely granted it must be remembered that 
there are limitations to the usefulness of the associations 
which will be frankly acknowledged by every real friend 
of the movement. A recognition of the facts is essential 
to continued growth, to progress along the right lines and 
to the attainment of the greatest efficiency and useful- 


hess, 


It is well thus to bear in mind that Hardware mer- 
chants identified with an association are apt to leave to 
the association work which should be done by them indi- 
vidually. There is a tendency to regard the association 
as the guardian of the interests of the trade and to leave 
it to take care of trade evils instead of giving them per- 
sonal and individual attention. The members are ac- 
cordingly apt to rely on some official action instead of 
taking up the matter themselves. This is illustrated in 
the case of the parcel post. Because the association with 
which the merchant is identified has condemned the 
scheme and put itself on record against it, many a Hard- 
wareman has been content to do nothing in regard to it. 
They excuse their inactivity by the reflection that their 
State Association has spoken for all the merchants, ig- 
noring the fact that action by associations possesses only 
a fraction of the influence that the individual utterances 
would have. A resolution of an organization with 500 or 
1000 members would naturally have some weight with 
Senators or Representatives, but this influence would be 
insignificant compared to the influence that would be 
exerted by 500 or 1000 individual letters. When the as- 
sociations succeed in overcoming this tendency, as they 
are endeavoring to do, and are able to stimulate to a 
much greater extent than at present individual effort and 
initiative, they will chronicle a marked advance in their 
usefulness. 


Ancther serious limitation to the usefulness of the 
associations is in the fact that there is so little besides 
the annual convention to give suggestion, information and 
enthusiasm to the members. It is a long time between 
meetings. A great gathering for two or three days, with 
an attractive programme, practical discussions, most en- 
joyable good fellowship, and then back to the store and 
the routine of business for another year. There are 
indeed in some of the States stimulating and suggestive 
letters from the secretaries, and these are welcomed and 
helpful, and do*as much good as can be expected from 
communications of this character. In this long separa- 
tion of the members and the practical cessation of asso- 
ciation activity there is a defect, perhaps unavoidable, in 
the movement, and a failure to attain the efficiency which 
is at least theoretically desirable. There is certainly an 
opportunity for some one who can suggest how this defect 
can be remedied and the organizations put on a higher 


plane, where their usefulness to the members will be more 
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constantly exerted. This is a matter deserving considera- 
tion at the approaching conventions. 

The retail Hardware associations are in a good de- 
gree representative of the retail trade of the country. 
In general they may be regarded as voicing the senti- 
ment of the retail merchants as a whole, and their mem- 
bership embraces many representative houses. In a few 
States most of the Hardware merchants are identified 
with the association, but in the majority there is still an 
opportunity for liberal growth. There are in all parts 
of the country merchants of standing and importance, 
with admirable business administration, who hold aloof, 
while a large number of merchants of less progressive 
methods remain outside the association fold. It is not 
easy to indicate definitely the boundaries of the retail 
Hardware trade, or to draw the line which separates the 
Hardwareman from the country store on the one side and 
from the jobbers on the other side. Some very small con- 
cerns and some very large ones are in the membership 
of the associations, but it is probably not greatly out of 
the way to estimate that the association movement com- 
prises about one-third of the Hardware merchants of the 
country. The association work will obviously be more 
thoroughly representative and more widely useful when 
the organization takes in a much larger proportion of the 
trade of the country. 





Condition of Trade. 


The past week has been without important develop- 
ments in the Hardware field. The changes in price have 
been few owing in part to the season and in part to the 
uncertainties of the market and the difficulty of fore- 
casting the course of trade. A number of lines of goods 
are somewhat unsettled in price and manufacturers are 
considering the course which should be adopted in regard 
to them. In some cases the announcement of higher 
prices is likely, but in general the market is not especial- 
ly strong and there is little disposition on the part of the 
trade to purchase at all speculatively. The discussion 
of the tariff and the probability of its revision is doubt- 
less having some effect on business and will continue to 
operate in inducing conservatism until the question is 
settled. The principal practical effect of the matter so 
far as the Hardware field is concerned will be to lead 
both manufacturers and merchants to pursue a careful 
policy and not purchase beyond early requirements. So 
far as the merchants are concerned it is obviously wise 
for them to purchase in such quantities as will keep 
their stocks in good. shape and enable them to meet the 
demands which will be made upon them, the probability 
being that any changes which take place in the market 
will not affect very soon or very radically the prices of 
manufactured articles. Meanwhile the country is in 
such splendid shape with a substantial basis for pros- 
perity that it is the part of wisdom for the distributors, 
both wholesale and retail, to make sufficient provision 
for current business and encourage expenditure by the 
people along reasonable lines. The manner in which the 
holiday season is being observed, as liberal purchases are 
reported, indicates that notwithstanding the pressure of 
comparatively dull times the people as a rule are well 


off and the most distressing effects of the last year’s 
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While is still 


call for care and economy and for a prudent management 


panic in good measure overcome. there 
of affairs until general conditions become more settled 
and values more definitely established, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that things are constantly improving with 
a gradual return to a safe and perhaps enlarged pros- 
perity throughout the country. In view of the excellent 
condition of things at present, the escape during the past 
year from grave perils apprehended at its opening, and 
the promise of a much better business in 1909, there is 
abundant reason for entering on the Christmas season 
with at least the usual cheer and hopefulness. To our 
readers, some of whom will be permitted to read these 
words on Christmas Day, while others, scattered as they 
are not only throughout the length and breadth of the 
land in every State and Territory, but also in every for- 
eign land on both sides the sea, will not receive the greet- 
ing until the holiday is passed and 1909 has opened, we 
very sincerely extend the old but always new and kindly 
wish for a MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAppy New YEAR. 


Chicago. 

It is the forward view of things rather than the events 
of the immediate present that is commanding the atten- 
tion and interest of Hardware manufacturers and job- 
bers at From now on until after the first of 
the year these interests will be resting on their oars, con- 
tent to drift without much effort with the general tide 
of things, being more absorbed in casting up and sum- 
marizing the business of the current year than in direct- 
ing an active campaign for new business. The usual di- 
versions of the holiday season can also be counted on to 
distract a large share of attention from the more serious 
occupations of business. Altogether it is not likely, there- 
fore, there will be startling trade developments to record 
in the expiring days of the old year. The chief feature 
of general market the recently an- 
nounced advance of 2% per ecnt. on Poultry Netting. We 
are advised upon good authority that the jobbing trade 
has generally expressed itself as being in full sympathy 
with this advance. In view of the close relations existing 
between the two lines, it would not be surprising if a simi- 
lar advance should follow soon on Wire Cloth. Wire and 
Wire products have all along been the leaders in activities, 
and with the growing volume of business which has now 
reached nearly a normal level firm 
and strong. Local retail Hardware stores in which spe- 
cial attention is given to holiday lines in the way of ar- 
ranging attractive displays and effective advertising are 
beginning to reap the benefits of their efforts to secure 
business through these channels, at a time trade 
in staple goods is periodically dull. <A leading retaii 
house which bends its energies in this direction with 
particularly effective results says that all indications 
point to an unusually active trade in gift goods and pre- 
dicts that the volume of such business will largely ex- 
ceed that of last year. This being the case, the infer- 
ence naturally follows that the number of unemployed 
must now be very small, otherwise the curtailment of 
purchasing power would be positively expressed in les- 
sened purchases of this character. It is in such observa- 
tions of current condition, perhaps, that the truest meas- 
ure of improvement is seen, and the most reassuring 
proofs of economic and industrial soundness are found. 

toe - 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand thus far this winter has been 
very good, but is now showing a falling off, incident to 
the season. Traveling salesmen are in for the holidays, 
and after the first of the year it is anticipated that busi- 
ness in this line will revive. With regular prices steadily 
maintained, quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


this time. 


interests concerns 


prices are notably 


when 


NS ee 
Carload lots to retail merchants...............ccccccecs 2.00 
a 2.00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants.................. 2.10 
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New York.—Business is naturally light at this season 
and will probably continue so, at least until after the 
first of the year. Nails are held on the basis of $2.30 
per keg in small lots at store, but some sellers are occa- 
sionally inclined to shade this figure. 

Chicago.—While the past week has been productive 
of slightly less tonnage than was entered in the first 
December, the volume of new business coming 
out, as well as specifications, is rather more than was 
expected at this time. Under the circumstances, the con- 
sumption of Nails thus far this winter has undoubtediy 
been sustained in a better degree than usual by the con- 
tinuance of weather favorable to building operations. It 
is expected, however, that from now on until the close cf 
the year the slowing up will be more marked, because of 
the temporary withdrawal of active efforts in sales de- 
partments. The outlook for spring trade continues prom- 
Prices, we are advised, are being steadily main- 


week of 


ising. 
tained at the regular schedule. Quotations are as follows: 
$2.13 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.18 in car lots to re- 
tailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots 
from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—The demand for Wire Nails is only for 
small lots. Jobbers and consumers are now busy with 
their inventories and closing up the year’s business, so 
that the present quiet condition of this trade will con- 
A material betterment 
been current of 


tinue into January. in demand is 
then expected. Reports have 


pending change in prices of Wire Nails, effective about 


an im 


January 1, but, we are advised, there is no basis for this 
Prices are reported as being well maintained 
Quotations are as f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
freight te point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


report. 


follows, actunl 


Carloads, to JoDbers.... sc cecceccccccccccrcasasscsvees $1.95 
Carload lots to retail merchants..........cecccsccccees 2.00 
Galvanized Nails are quoted at $1 over the price of 
the regular Nails. 
Cut Nails.—The Eastern Cut Nail Association will 
hold no meeting this month, but one will be called in 


January. New business and specifications on contract 
orders are light,.while mills are not anxious to contract 
far ahead at present prices, in view of the narrow mar- 
gin of profits. The price for Steel Cut Nails is $1.80, 
base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for less than 
and $1.75 for carloads and larger lots. In the Western 
market Iron Cut Nails are held at an advance of 10 
per keg over Steel Cut Nails, but this differential is not 


carloads, 
cents 


observed in the East. 

New York. demand continues 
the immediate requirements of the trade are light. 
Cut Nails are held on the basis of $2.15 per keg for small 
lots at store, but this price is not strictly adhered to by 
all sellers. 

Chicago.—Effected by that have 
had a retarding influence upon business during the clos- 
ing weeks of the year, new orders are being placed spar- 
with 4 view only to present needs; for the same 

specifications against contracts are light The 
optimistic views of manufacturers respecting future de- 
mands are reflected in their reluctance to contract far 
ahead at present prices. Current transactions are gener- 
ally governed by present prices, which are only shaded 
to the extent of 5 cents a keg on especially desirable or- 
ders. We quote Chicago prices as follows: In car lots 
to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2.08; Steel Cut Nails, $1.98. 


»s vo 


Local moderate, as 


Steel 


the same conditions 


ingly 
reason 


Pittsburgh.—A fair demand for Cut Nails is noted, 
mostly for small lots, but jobbers and consumers are now 
more concerned in taking inventory and closing up busi- 
ness affairs for the year than in placing new orders. 
Specifications against contracts are coming in fairly well, 
being heavy enough to meet the current consumption. 
The market is $1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but 
$1.75 is made on carloads and over. In the Western mar- 
ket Iron Cut Nails are held at an advance of 10 cents 
per keg over Steel Cut Nails, but this differential is not 
observed in the East. 

Barb Wire.—AS usual at this season demand is light. 
The natural looked for when 
According to reports regular 


increase in business is 


spring demand commences. 
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prices are being maintained. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 


in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Dn: RTIONE BONN i oii cscs sk as aes o8 se eee $2.40 
a ey ae 2.15 2.45 
Retaiiers, less than carload lots.......... 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—New orders for Barb Wire are naturally 
light, but this has no special significance, because at this 
time of the year there is usually but little doing. Indica- 
tions point to an active demand from the Southern trade, 
which it is believed will begin to develop early in Jan- 
uary. No change is reported in prices, which, it is claimed, 
are being satisfactorily maintained. Quotations are as 
follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.28; Gal- 
vanized, $2.58; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.33; Gal- 
vanized, $2.63; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.45; 
Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, bright, in car lots, $2.25; Gal- 
vanized, $2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The trade for this year in this product 
is over and only a few small scattering orders are being 
placed. Early in the New Year buying in Southern ter- 
ritory will probably start, and a heavy demand from that 
section of the country is confidentiy expected. In spite 
of the lack of new orders, we are advised that prices are 


well maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

Painted. Gal. 
ee ee) eer <r: | | $2.40 
ER 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.25 2.55 

Plain Wire.—The light requirements of Wire Fence 


and manufacturers of other Wire products are reflected 
in the curtailed demand for Plain Wire. A fairly heavy 
business is anticipated after the first of the year. Regu- 
lar prices being maintained, according to advices. 
Quotations per 100 lb. to jobbers in carload lots are as 
follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 for Gal- 
vanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, GO days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days, the price to retailers being 5 cents 
additional : 


are 


Ne oe ie aie Gtov 10 11 1241214413 14 15 16 
Annealed......$1.86 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Chicago.—Due to seasonable conditions, manufacturers 
of Fence and other Wire products are ordering and speci- 
fying a little less freely than was the case a few weeks 
ago. It is thought, however, that a renewal of interest 
will be manifested in this department as soon as the work 
incident to the closing up of the year’s work has been 
finished. In view of the excellent prospects for a fairly 
heavy spring trade in Fencing, the outlook for new busi- 
ness in January and February is quite encouraging. 
Prices are reported to be firmly maintained. We quote 
as follows: Car lots to jobbers, $1.98, f.o.b. Chicago, and 
to retailers, $2.05. 

Pittsburgh.—It is now late in the season and _ speci- 
fications against contracts are naturally showing a large 
falling off while comparatively few new orders are be- 
ing placed. The trade in Plain Wire for 1908 is regarded 
by the manufacturers as quite satisfactory, in view of 
the depressed business conditions existing during the 
whole year. We are advised that prices are being well 
maintained. Quotations per 100 lb. to jobbers in carload 
lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 
for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days, the price te retailers being 
5 cents additional: 


tee ae 6G6to9 10 11 1241214413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Registers.—Prices, terms, &c., on Registers have been 
established for the first half of next year on the same 
a year the discount to the general trade 
being 70 per cent. 

Table Cutlery.—Some irregularities have recently de- 
veloped in quotations on lower grades of Table Cutlery 
known as Gross Goods, and good buyers are watching 
this market with special attention. The these 
lines seems to be decreasing in some sections, largely be- 


basis as ago, 





sale of 
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cause of the enterprise of manufacturers and jobbers in 
pushing better grades, as well as the recognized tendency 
among all classes of consumers to use better articles. 


Rubber Belting, Packing, &c.—Within the past week 
or so a number of manufacturers have withdrawn their 
prices on Rubber Belting, Packing, Hose, &¢., and quite a 
general scaling up of quotations is going on. This, of course, 
is due to the advance in the market for crude rubber al- 
ready referred to in these columns, although some manu- 
facturers who have good supplies of raw material on hand 
have delayed for the present making any changes in their 
prices. 

Bright Wire Goods.—A further advance of about 10 
per cent. has been made by leading manufacturers of 
Bright Wire Goods, whose discount to the general trade 
on both iron and brass goods is now 90 and 40 per cent. 
The market on Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks may be 
represented by a discount of 85 per cent. 


Rope.—There is evidence of increased quietness in the 
Cordage market as the end of the year draws to a close. 
Manufacturers continue anxious sellers, especially where 
large quantities are involved. One of the manufacturers 
secured a Government order at a price under 8% cents, 
first-class Manila Rope, but such are 
regarded as not affecting general market prices. A manu- 
facturer states that his volume of business for the present 
year has been equal to that of 1907, but others have not 
fortunate. 
of Rope, 7-16 in. in diameter and larger, remain as _ be- 
fore: Pure Manila, 8% to 9 cents; Pure Sisal, 6% to 7 
cents. Mixed grades of both kinds grade down in price 
according to quality. Jute Rope, 4-in. and up, No. 1, is 
614 to 6% cents; No. 2, 6 to 6144 cents. 

Linseed Oil.—The ind the demand 
light. While no change has been made in card prices it 
is understood that considerable Eastern Oil, on contract, 


base, for orders 


been so The quotations on small quantities 


market is weak 


has been disposed of on a basis of 45 cents for Raw in 
carload lots. Western crushers are unwilling to meet this 
Consumers are supposed to be fairly well supplied. 
in view of limited requirements, while it is understood 
that crushers have accumulated considerable Oil. Thes¢ 
conditions would point to easier prices vefore the spring 
demand sets in. Quotations in 5-barrel lots are un- 
changed, as follows: State and Western Raw, 47 
per gallon; City Raw, 48 cents per gallon. soiled Oil 
is 1 


price. 


cents 


cent advance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—JThe local market is quiet, the 
demand being light, as usual, at this season. Manufac- 
turers of Varnishes and Paint. the larges tconsumers of 
Turpentine. are closed down for the annual inventory and 
repairs. Under present conditions there ‘:s nothing to in- 
dicate any boom in the market. Prices have fallen off 
about 1 cent during the week. The New York market is 
represented by the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 41 
to 414%4 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 4114 to 42 cents per 
gallon. 

Window Glass.—The substitution of a flat seale of 
wages for the sliding scale which has been in use, and to 
which reference was made in our report last week, has 
now been agreed upon by Window Glass workers gen- 
erally. It that the change of wage scale 
calls for an immediate advance in wages to workmen in 
hand operated factories of from 36.7 to 41.6 per cent. This 
wage contest interest to the trade in so far as it 
will affect the supply and price of Glass. A marked 
eurtainment of production is looked for, as it would be 
impossible for manufacturers to fill orders taken at prices 
based on the sliding seale of wages at the proposed ad- 
vanced of production. Possibly a number of the 
factories will be closed, at least until the question of 
wages is definitely settled. All hand operated factories 
may be forced to close if the threat of the workmen to 
strike should the manufacturers not adopt the flat scaie 
is carried out. It is reported on good authority that the 
American Window Glass Company, maker of machine 
blown has agreed to pay the advanced rate of 
wages, thus preventing a strike of its employees. It may 
be said in the way of explanation that a smaller propor 
tion of machine Glass workmen is affected by the pro- 


is reported 


is of 


cost 


Glass, 
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posed change in wages than in the hand operated fac- 
The immediate result of the wage agitation will 
probably be the stiffening of prices by both manufacturers 
Recent Window 
Western distributers were 90 and 40 per cent. 
and £0 and 45 
Strength, frem jobbers’ list of October 1, 
imum price recommended by the Eastern 
Jobbers’ 
strength Glass, covering territory east of Chicago, is 80 


tories. 


and jobbers. quotations on Glass by 
discount 
discount on Double 
1903. The min 
Window 


and 


on Single per cent. 


Glass 


Association on all sizes single double 


and 20 per cent. discount from jobbers’ list, October 1, 
1905, but this price has been shaded 5 or 10 per cent., some 
times for inferior goods or under the pressure of a spe- 


cial desire to effect sales 





WHAT HARDWARE MERCHANTS ARE 
DOING IN OPPOSITION TO PARCEL POST. 


HERE is evidently a deal of 
Hardware merchants in opposition to the 
lishment of a parcel post, especially on the rural routes. 


good activity among 


estab- 


Sometimes this is done in the towns and villages by cir- 
culating petitions or protests in which practically all the 
merchants of the place unite. In other cases the publi- 
cation of articles in the local papers secures the presen- 
tation of some of the objections to the project of open 
ing the mails to the carriage of merchandise. 

the circulation of 
literature giving the arguments against the merchandise 


Among the most active workers in 
or parcel post are the secretaries of a good many of the 
State associations. In this the reprints of 
matter which has recently appeared in The Jron Age 
generally made use of. 


connection 
are 
Individual letters to Senators or 
merchants. 
illustrated in the 


Representatives are also being sent out by 


Some of lines are 


referred to below. 


these of activity 
ineasures 
The Use of Country Newspapers. 

The most successful method of getting arguments op- 
posed to parcel post printed in country newspapers is for 
individual merchants to send such matter in usable form 
to the local papers with which they can exert an infin- 
ence. AS an example of what can be done in this direc 
tion, W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., 
Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Association, 
copy of an editorial from The 


secretary of the 
sent his lo- 
eal paper a Tron Age, 
which was reprinted in full. 

A Unanimous Protest from Batavia, N. Y. 

John Holley Bradish, Batavia, N. Y., president of the 
New York State Retail Hardware Association, 
to the Congressman representing his district a petition 
against establishment of a parcel post on the rural routes 
and against parcel legislation in any ferm. The 
petition was signed by every business man and firm in 
Batavia, 108 in all, but does not include professional men. 
Representative Porter presented the petition in the House 
on Friday last, and it 
Post Offices and Post 


has sent 


post 


was referred to the Committee on 
Roads. 


OKla homa Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers 
Association. 

D. C. Patterson, Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary of 
the Oklahoma Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ 
who distributed 1000 of The Tron 
Age reprints referring to the parcel question 
is preparing for circulation an article based on this and 
other matter outlining the plans of the catalogue houses 
to put educators in the field and showing how the Post- 


Association, has 


post 


master-General and his parcel post advocates and the 
mail order firms are working along converging lines, 


so that if the parcel post bill is passed these houses will 
have their men ready to put it in operation for their 
benefit. 


Texas Retail Hardware and Implement Association. 

In sending to his membership a letter referring to the 
coming convention, January 19-21, J. W. MeManus, Dal- 
las, secretary of the Retail Dealers’ Hardware and Imple- 
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ment Association of Texas, inclosed reprints of The Iron 
lye editorial matter, &c., calling special attention to the 
suggested form of petition and urging that this be cir- 
culated and forwarded without delay to the members’ 
representatives in Congress, no matter how many letters 
and petitions on the subject had been sent to them in the 
past. 


New England Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

Secretary C. L. Underhill of the New England Hard- 
Dealers’ taking active measures to 
stir up the Hardware merchants of New England to in- 
dividual against parcel post legislation. He is 
now compiling a bulletin on the subject to be widely 
circulated throughout this territory, which will contain in 
addition to other matter some excerpts from the columns 
of The 


ware Association is 


action 


lron Age. 
In Far Off Washington. 

One enterprising Hardware merchant in the State of 
Washington has asked for 100 copies of The Iron Age 
reprint, which he intends to circulate among his brother 
merchants, Hardware and otherwise, to the best advan- 
tage. 


—»--e—__ 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 


tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the foll»wing houses, with whom manu 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

FRoM HENLY HARDWARE CoMPANY, A. L. Henly & Son, 
proprietors, which will open a store at 239 Market street, 


Philadelphia, carrying a full line of Hardware, Brushes, 
Novelties, &e. 

FROM THE GENERAL PURCHASING COMPANY, Trenton, 
N. J., which has been formed to carry on a general 


brokerage business in all kinds of Mill Supplies, &c., buy- 
ing on a commission basis for the various industries of 
Trenton and vicinity. 

Knoxville, 
McClung, 
along the old 


LoweE-lLlorp TIARDWARE COMPANY, 
Tenn., which purchased the 
Buffat & Buckwell, and continue it 


lines, handling general Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House 


FROM 
has business of 


will 


Furnishings, Sporting Goods, Farm Implements and Ma- 
chinery, Fertilizers, &c. 


From Joun W. JoHNSON & Co., Who have engaged in 
the retail business in Asotin, Wash., handling Shelf and 


Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Imple 


ments, Paints, Oils, and Sporting Goods. 
Krom WessteR & YounGc, who have purchased the 


Kan., and 
Fencing 


business of E. M. Wagner in Summerfield, 
who will carry Hardware, Tinware, Furniture, 
and Cream Separators. 
chien a 

A. L. Bacu, Solingen, Germany, expects to be in New 
York about January 15, making his headquarters with 
BDlias Bach & Son, 166 Water street, New York. Mr. 
Bach has started a buying office in Solingen for the pur- 
chase of Cutlery and Specialties. He is desirous of ar- 
ranging with American act as buying agent. 
He is an American, who has lived 12 years in Solingen, 
and during that time handled the manufacturing 
and purchasing of Cutlery in that market for A. L. Sil- 
berstein, 476 Broadway, New York, having had six years’ 
previous business experience with that house in this coun- 
try. 


houses to 


has 


JouN S. RusuH, who has been the largest stockholder 
of the Zimmerman Hardware & Mfg. Company, Dodge 
City, Kan., has become sole owner of the business, which 


he will continue under his own name. The house was 


founded in 1871 and Mr. Rush’s connection with it dates 
from 


1884. 
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A TOOL CLOCK. 


HE tool clock herewith illustrated is designed to 
T serve two purposes: the first to attract attention; 
the second to clinch it. From observation it has been 
learned that these purposes should go hand in hand. 
The design and arrangement 
of the tools is believed to 
be sufficiently unique to 
serve the first purpose, and 
elastic enough to permit of 
many alterations and adap- 
tations. 

It will be noticed that in 
addition to the tools on the 
clock face, that Levels are 
used as pillars on the sides, 
while Sash Weights sus- 
pended by Sash Cord, serve 
as the clock weights. The 
half circle on top of clock 
can be used to display a set 
of Bits by boring holes at 
suitable intervals and plac- 
ing Bits so they will stand 
upright, taking the shape of 
a fan. Around the base and 





a, | up the center post of the 
h } clock large tools can be ar- 

} ranged. 
i i In speaking of some at- 
i tractive feature, the re 
q M mark is often made, “I 
a saw it downtown,” or “In 
<==——Ma in Sts. some store window.” The 
[JACKSON BROTHERS merchant loses the benefit 


fs = “HARDWARE of his advertising by not 


clinching in the observer’s 
mind that it was in his win- 





1 Tool Clock dow the attraction was seen. 
For this reason the name of 
the store and location should be placed in conspicuous 
positions. 
————_—9-- oe ——____ 


George C. Weaver. 

FTER traveling 40 years as a Hardware salesman, 
A George C. Weaver has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect January 1, his intention having been to re 
tire entirely from active business, but his principals, 
Hermann Boker & Co., New York City, have prevailed on 
him to accept a house position and still continue with 
them. Mr. Weaver started in the Hardware business in 
1861, with the house of A. Bosley & Co., Baltimore, M4. 
In 1868 he was connected with Hoyt, Busick & Co., as a 
traveling salesman, and leaving them was for a time 
with C. W. Dunlap, New York. He became identified 
with the house of Boker January 1, 1881, traveling for 
that firm 28 years. He estimates that as a traveler he 
has covered between 700,000 and 800,000 miles, and was 
in but one railroad accident... when he was injured 
slightly. 

Mr. Weaver takes especial pride in the infinitesimally 
small financial loss chargeable against his sales during 
this long period. He also observes that none of the houses 
to which he has been selling goods now have the same 
buyers they had when he first began to travel for Her- 
mann Boker & Co. His associates, fellow employees of 
the house, will tender him a supper on the evening of De- 
cember 29. Mr. Weaver has been the recipient of many 
valued letters testifying to his sterling qualities and ex- 
pressing regret at the termination of satisfactory and 
pleasant associations during a long period 





—_—$¢---___—_ 

THE VALLEY ForGE CUTLERY COMPANY, Newark, N. 
J.. after the usual shutdown at the holiday season for 
stock taking, repairs, &c., will resume operations Janu- 
ary 11 on full time with a full force. The company ex- 
press confidence in the outlook for next season, and we 
are advised have on hand a good line of orders. Refer- 


ence is made to the year just closing as particularly 


good in the acquisition of new customers 
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Hardware Merchants’ Christmas Booklets, 
Circulars, Qc. 


A NICELY PRINTED booklet of 24 pages has been issued 
by the Brown-Rogers Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., in 
the interest of its holiday trade. The cover is an at- 
tractive one and also presents a view of the interior of 
the company’s fine store. Among the goods covered by 
the booklet are Pocket Knives, Razors, Rifles, Hunting 
Clothes, Carving Sets, Aluminum Ware, Nickel Plated 
Ware, Chafing Dishes, Baseball Supplies, Food Choppers, 
&e., which are copiously illustrated. One of the pages 
contains a partial list of goods in the stock which are 
admirably adapted as holiday gifts. 


A BOOKLET in green and of vest pocket size has been 
issued by the Peirson Hardware Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass. The front cover is headed “ Everything that a 
Good Hardware Store Should Have,” and attention is ef- 
fectively directed to such holiday goods as Knives, Scis- 
sors, Carvers, Safety Razors, Watches, Sporting Goods, 
Children’s Drawing Sets, Skates, &c. The closing pages 
supply lists of articles of holiday character classified ac- 
cording to value, the divisions covering goods to be had 
from 10 cents to 25 cents, 35 cents to $1 and $1 to $35. 


I’, A. HULL & Son, Danbury, Conn., one of the oldest 
Hardware stands in New England, has issued its 
‘Christmas Suggestions” in the form of a circular about 
9 x 16 in, in size. The circular illustrates such gods as 
Tool Cabinets, Safety Razors, Carvers, Watches, Coffee 
Percolators, Pocket Knives, Food Choppers, Skates, Sleds, 
&e., and calls attention to other practical holiday goods 
which they are prepared to supply. It is intimated that 
the firm will set aside any article desired for delivery on 
Christmas Eve. 


CLaRK L. Horton & Son, Afton, N. Y., have issued 
their No. 2 Holiday Catalogue, which carries the title, 
“Christmas Shopping in a Modern Hardware Store and 
a few pointers as to what you will find at the Horton 
Hardware.” The front cover also conveys the compli- 
ments of the season to recipients. The catalogue com- 
prises 24 pages covering a variety of holiday Hardware, 
and on its last page presents under the head of sugges- 
tions a list of many useful presents, the remark being 
made that “it is always economy to buy the best.’”’ The 
firm advises us that copies of the catalogue will be sent 
to interested Hardware merchants on receipt of 6 cents in 


stamps. 


“'THOMPSON’S seventh annual grand holiday sale and 
opening of toyland” is the subject of a mammoth four- 
page circular, 24 x 18 in., issued by J. M. Thompson & 
Sons Hardware Company, Owatonna, Minn, It is inti- 
mated that the store has been turned into a regular toy- 
land for this sale, and parents are encouraged to come 
and to bring the children—or let them come alone—to see 
the hundreds of. interesting things. The circular contains 
illustrations and prices on a large variety of holiday 
Hardware, attention being called to the fact that it was 
impossible to provide a place for many other articles. 
The firm sells for cash exclusively, a method which has 
been found to work well, as the majority of its customers 
do not seem to want to buy goods on the old credit system 
but at the lower cash prices. 


a ee 


A. H. WILLY, who has represented Hermann Boker & 
Co., 101-103 Duane street, New York, for 14 years on the 
road, will succeed George C. Weaver in the territory the 
latter has so acceptably covered for many years. Mr. 
Willy will also retain portions of the trade heretofore 
eared for by him, his new territory including the Middle 
West, Southwest and Missouri River jobbing points. 


T. B. HENpDRICKSON, who has been manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the Reading Hardware Company, 
Reading, Pa., for the past 20 years, and who has also had 
charge of Southern territory during the past five years, 
has sent in his resignation, to take effect on December 31. 
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Hardware Organizations. 


Missouri Retail Hardware Association. 

I. D. Kansteiner, 1008 Market street, St. Louis, sec- 
retary of the Missouri Retail Hardware Association, ad- 
us that the indications point to a rousing meet- 
ing on February 3, 4 and 5, at St. Louis. The present 


members of the association number about 350, and a large 
proportion of them, it is expected, will be in attendance. 


vises 


As is the case with so many of the other State associa- 
tions a Hardware exposition will be held in connection 
with the meeting, particulars about which may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Kansteiner. 
OKlahoma Hardware and Implement Association. 
The Oklahoma Retail Hardware and Implement Asso- 
ciation has changed the dates of its sixth annual con- 
vention to February 9, 10 and 11. It will be held in the 
Exposition Hall at the State fair grounds at Oklahoma 
City. Provision has been made for a Hardware exposi- 
tion, the first floor of the Exposition Hall, 175 x 225 
ft. in dimensions, being admirably arranged for this 
purpose. On the second floor there is a large assembly 
hall with a capacity of seating 750 persons, and here the 
business sessions will be held. As is the custom with 
gatherings where exhibitions are a feature the business 
sessions will be held in the forenoons, the afternoons 
being devoted to the exhibits, which will comprise Hard- 
ware specialties, Cream Separators, Stoves, Implements, 
3uggies, Wagons, Automobiles, &c. Automobile races 
and efiiciency tests are on the programme for each after- 
noon at 4 o'clock. At night entertainments of various 
kinds wil! be provided for the visiting merchants. There 
are about 1000 Hardware and Implement merchants in 
the territory covered by the association, and it is expect- 
ed by the secretary, D. C. Patterson, Bassett Building, 
Oklahoma City, that a very creditable proportion of 
these will be present at the convention. 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association. 


At Des Moines on the 27th ult. the boards of directors 
of the Iowa Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion and of the Iowa Retail Hardware Association held 
separate as well as joint meetings at the Savery Hotel. 
The fire insurance association declared a rebate on 
1909 policies of 40 per cent., and a general review of 
the work of the past year was made by Secretary A. 
R. Sale, Mason City. Up to December 1 the business in- 
crease of the year amounted to 25 per cent. of the in- 
surance in force. The total savings paid to policy hold- 
for 1908 amounted to $12,872.41. paid to 
December 1 aggregated $15,521.88, the ratio of losses to 
premiums being 30 per cent., and the ratio of expenses 
to premiums being 12% per cent. The annual meeting of 
the policy holders will be held in Des Moines on February 
10, at the same time and place as the meeting of the 
State Association. By holding these meetings simultan- 
eously it will be possible for a large number of the policy 
holders to participate actively in the affairs of the in- 
surance association. 


ers Losses 


Programme for Convention. 

The outline ef the programme for the State Associa- 
tion meeting, as prepared by the committee appointed 
for that purpose, after a little revision was approved 
by the Board of Directors. A feature of this convention 
will be the discussion of questions submitted by the 
members, and a special campaign has been inaugurated 
to develop the Question Box. Every session of the con- 
vention has been arranged to provide a free and full dis- 
cussion of all topies presented by the members of the 
association. Another special feature will be the travel- 
ing men’s hour, at which all the travelers present at the 
convention will be invited to participate in the discussion, 
the general arrangements for this part of the programme 
being in the hands of a committee of traveling men, con- 
sisting of W. B. Barney, Hampton; A. J. Collins, Des 
Moines, and Sam. T. White, Davenport. Parcel post will 
receive marked attention at the Iowa meeting, special 
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addresses being arranged for by Charles W. Burrows of 
Cleveland and George H. Maxwell of Chicago. 
Hardware Exhibition. 

The Hardware exhibition will be held in a separate 
building, the Shriners’ ‘Temple. One floor of the 
ture will be occupied by Stoves, Furnaces and other 
heavy goods, about per cent. of this space having 
already been contracted for. The second floor will be de 
voted to a display of general Hardware, and about 90 
per cent. of its capacity has already been reserved. The 
Shriners’ Temple is admirably equipped for exhibitiun 
purposes, and the entire building will be occupied by the 
Hardwaremen during the four days’ session. 


struc 


75 


Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Association. 

The growth in membership of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Hardware Association during the past year has been re 
markable. Sinee the first of August, when a systematic 
campaign for new members was begun, the accessions 
number 255, and it is believed that not less than 100 new 
names will be added before the annual convention, to be 
held in Philadelphia, February 10, 11 and 12. An invi- 
tation has been given for merchants in adjoining States 
not organized to come into the Pennsylvania Association 
and many favorable responses have been received. 

Plans for the Convention. 


W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, the able and hard working 
secretary to whom so much of this success is due, has 
addressed a letter to the membership urging them to focus 
their efforts on the approaching convention and make it 
a history making gathering. He points out the power 
which the members may wield if they will but concen- 
trate their influence and efforts, and gives many cogent 
reasons why the convention may be attended with profit 
by every Hardware merchant in the State. 

Hardware Exhibit. 

Special emphasis is laid on the Hardware exhibit 
which will be held at the First Regiment Armory. It 
is Cesired to make this feature an unqualified success, 
not only for the present year but also because of its in- 
fluence on future years. Secretary Lewis has sent out 
a special circular headed, “ Buy Goods at the Armory,” 
urging the members to study their want books and come 
to Philadelphia prepared to place orders which will en- 
courage the manufacturers and jobbers who are ex- 
hibiting and influence them to take space another year. 


+ 


Butler Brothers. 


WING to some misrepresentation of their selling pol- 
0 sutler Brothers, with warehouses in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Minneapolis, are making an em- 
phatic announcement to the trade that they are not to 
be confused with the so-called retail mail order houses, 
and that their operations are strictly limited to merchants, 
their monthly catalogues, which are the medium through 
which the trade is reached, being sent only to legitimate 
merchants and storekeepers. They advise us that they 


icy 


go to extremes to protect their catalogue and selling 
methods against misuse, and that the catalogue never 


falls into any hands save those of bona fide merchants if 
it can possibly be prevented. It is suggested that even 
if one of their catalogues should fall into improper hands 
much skillful and definite lying would have to be done by 


the recipient and others associated with him before an 
order could be filled from it. 
— - -—_ >> — 
THe Avery STAMPING ComMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, is 


calling attention to the fact that it is particularly well 
equipped for turning out Pressed Steel Specialties and 
for doing all sorts of Metal Stamping Work. It 
to order such articles as Automobile Parts, Steel Bush- 
ings, Steel Barrel Heads, Brake Drums, Burner Pans, 
Gasoline Tanks, Tank Ends, Steel Gongs, Propeller 
Blades, Conveyor Chutes, Aerial Conveyor Bucket Ends, 
Filter Plates, &c. An illustrated circular has recently 
been sent out by the company calling attention to its 
facilities for doing this class of special work. 


makes 
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National Association of Brass Manufacturers. 
: HE National Association of Brass Manufacturers held 
T a meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford, in Philadel- 
phia, December 8 and 9. The meeting was well attended 
and matters were discussed pertaining to the labor situ- 
ation, the tariff, freight rates, &&. An order was passed, 
to be effective January 1, making $1 per hundredweight 
the maximum freight allowance on shipments of 125 Ib. 
or over, but stipulating that in no case should freight 
be allowed in excess of that actually paid by the con- 
signee. This applies to all parts of the United States 
and Canada. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Glauber, Cleveland; trustees, J. W. Sharp, Jr., 
Philadelphia; A. D. Sanders, Chicago; Fred Somerville, 
Toronto; E. F. Niedecken, Milwaukee; A. S. Deutsch, 
Cleveland; A. S. Hills, Haydenville, Mass. The asso 
ciated manufacturers will continue to be represented by 
W. M. Webster, 109 Randolph street, Chicago. The next 
meeting will be held in St. Louis, March 16 and 17. 


2 -o_— 


Cleveland Wire Goods Company. 

ERMANN BOKER & CO., 101-103 Duane street, New 
H York, have been appointed representatives and sole 
agents for the sale of the products of the Cleveland Wire 
Goods Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This will include the 
selling of a new line of Chains made automatically by 
special machinery designed by Irving A. Brown, the 
original inventor of Brown Chain and the machines by 
which it is made. The manufacturing part of this new 
industrial enterprise is under the supervision of Mr. 
srown. The Chains will be marketed under the trade 
names Tenso and Lock-Link, the line at present including 
Coil, Halter, Tie-Out, Kennel and Dog Chains, Cow Ties, 
&c. The factory in Cleveland is already in full operation 
and selling and delivering goods, a catalogue of which 
will be ready for delivery shortly after the opening of 
the year. 
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Trade Items. 

ON November 15 a test of the Kwik Kut Power Hack 
Saw Machine was made in connection with A A A Hack 
Saw Blades by Leslie Hewitt, metal saw expert, at the 
plant of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. <A piece 
of circular machinery steel, 6 in. in diameter, was placed 
in the machine and using A A A blades, 50 strokes to 
the minute, the first cut was made in less than two hours. 
The cut was absolutely true and straight, so that no 
tooling or planing was necessary. The machine was then 
speeded to 40 strokes per minute. This cut was made 
in an hour and thirty minutes, and was perfectly true 
as before. The third cut was made at a speed of 40 
strokes with a 5-lb. weight added, and occupied an hour 
and fifteen minutes. In a recent test of the A A A 
slades they held up almost as sharp as new after 32 
hours’ use in annealed tool steel. 

Henry Dissvon & Sons, Philadelphia, are distributing 
as a souvenir of Founders’ Week, recently celebrated in 
Philadelphia, a folder handsomely illustrated in colors 
showing the Disston exhibit in the industrial parade. 
Six large floats are represented, which, beside their in- 
terest in this connection, will doubtless be found sug- 
gestive by merchants who may require ideas along this 
line for use in getting up displays of this character. 

THE STANDARD CHAIN Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
calling special attention to its facilities for producing 
Welded Link Chain. The company owns and operates 
ten plants, making all sizes and grades of Coil] Chain, as 
well as bright Chains of every description, including 
Trace, Butt, Breast and Heel Chains, Cow Ties, German 
Pattern Coil and Halter Chains, &c. For use on cranes, 
steam shovels and dredges, the company especially recom- 
mends its Ajax and H. B. brands. 

Jacos SMITH of Topeka, Kan., died on the 30th ult., 
aged 77 years. He had been connected with the Hard- 
ware business since 1857, having been president of the 
W. A. L. Thompson Hardware Company since 1884. He 
also had been identified with many affairs connected with 
the early history of the State. He leaves one daughter, 
Mrs. W. A. L. Thompson. 
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IDAHO HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

HE fifth annual convention of the Idaho Hardware 
7 and Implement Dealers’ Association was held in the 
Commercial Club rooms at Boise, Idaho, December 11 
and 12. While the attendance was about the same as in 
former years the members showed more interest and en- 
thusiasm in the work, realizing that much good had been 
accomplished in the way of regulating the sale of Hard- 


ware and Implement lines, and in coming to a better un- 
derstanding in regard to trade conditions generally. 
Vice-President Kerr’s Address. 

The unavoidable absence of President A. B. 
Payette, was much regretted, and in his place Vice-Presi- 
dent V. C. Kerr, Boise, presided. In opening the conven- 
tion Mr. Kerr made a brief address, in which he said 
that while Idaho merchants had passed through a year 
that had not been all sunshine, yet they were probably 
more fortunate than their Eastern neighbors, and he was 
satisfied that the greater number had done a better 
business than had been anticipated a year since. The 
bright spots now appearing on the horizon seemed to in- 
dicate that the coming season would bring to all the old 
time rush of business so much enjoyed. He said that a 
great deal of good had been accomplished by the associa- 
tion in the past and that more would be effected in the 
future, provided that the members would show a more 
unselfish spirit and a greater desire to co-operate for 
the common welfare. 


Moss, 


Secretary's Report. 
The report of Secretary Cook was in part as follows: 


The general condition of these lines of business is so much 
better than prior to the forming of the association that dealers 


have forgotten the changes that have taken place. The good 
results have come gradually and with regularity for several 


years past, until the dealer has come to look upon the present 
condition in a matter-of-fact way, forgetting to give due credit 
to the association, while dealers outside of the organization are 
also sharing the benefits. 

Interest Lagging. 


‘The past year has been a difficult one to keep up interest. 
The conditions of trade in general have been bad; at several 
points stocks have been sold out, prices have been slaughtered, 
and as a result business has been demoralized in the towns so 
situated. We are glad to know, however, that indications in all 
lines for the coming year are very promising, and your associa 
tion should keep pace with the prosperity that is ours as a peo 
ple to enjoy. 

Legislation. 


‘The fact that it is through legislative channels that we have 
not only a right but the best reason to expect great benefits to 
originate is becoming more and more apparent to an organization 
of this kind, and it is a pleasure for me to say to you that this 
organization has selected from its members one of the best legis 
lative committees that could have been chosen. We have a right 
to expect some good legislation along lines that will benefit all 


dealers in Hardware and Implements in Idaho. 
Sales to Consumer. 
This association should demand that sales made by repre 


sentatives of jobbing houses to the consumer be made through 
the dealer or in accordance with his instructions, and that all 
invoices covering such goods should be made in the dealer’s 
name and at prices acceptable to him. This for the purpose of 
correcting the custom of jobbing representatives selling direct 
to the consumer, making their own prices and afterward jissu- 
ing a credit memorandum of a size to suit themselves as a sort 
of commission when so demanded, 
Parcel Post. 

This association has gone on record at previous meetings 
relative to this question. It has been and still is opposed to 
the enactment of such a law as outlined by Postmaster-General 
Meyer. A resolution relative to this was passed at our last 
quarterly meeting in October, since which time the resolution 
has been circulated in every town in this territory, with the 
result that we have the signatures of prominent men, merchants 
of all classes adding their protest to ours against such a law 
being enacted. These petitions have been forwarded to our Con- 
gressional delegation, and we trust that they will help to head 
off such a law at this time. 


Good Roads. 

If there is a State in the Union whose highways need the 
attention of its people more than any other State, it is our own 
fair Idaho. Modern road building is hardly known to us, and 
the question of keeping our roads passable at all seasons should 
be given legislative attention. To aid in this we hope that our 
resolution committee will recommend the passage of a law pro- 
viding for the use of wide-tired wagons. 
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Peddlers’ License Law. 

I have consulted some of the best legal talent recently rela- 
tive to a possible amendment to our present Peddlers’ License 
law, and have been advised that it will be a very difficult thing 
to have a law enacted that would not be found unconstitutional. 


So far there is no State in the Union that has succeeded in 
passing a law on this subject that has stood the tests of the 
courts. 

Now, if we can have a law enacted that will compel these 


people to pay a license and by so doing help pay our public ex- 
penditures, it will not only be a great help to the taxpayers, but 
it will have a tendency to put a stop to such piratical business. 
As soon as our legislative committee has succeeded in having a 
law along these lines drafted we are to submit same to the 
secretary of the Pacific Federation of Hardware and Implement 
Associations, who in turn will present it at the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Federation to be held in Spokane on January 
and 23 next. 


9° 


C. S. Graybill’s Address. 


A stimulating address on the subject, “ Our Associa- 
tion,” was made by C. S. Graybill, Nampa, from which 
we make the following extracts: 


When we consider our beginning in a small way more than 
five years ago, the obstacles we have had to overcome, and the 
work that has been accomplished in our organization, we can 
look with pride upon what we have done. We are fortunate in 
having those among us who, knowing that hard work was neces- 
sary for success, have never failed to put their shoulder to the 
wheel. I dare say that few of us who met here to form this 
organization anticipated the success that has been ours up to 
the present time. And when we see to-day so many of those 


who have been with us from the beginning, it goes to show 
that we are working in earnest, knowing that we are doing 


something for the benefit of ourselves and the communities in 
which we live. 

And yet do we stop to consider what our association is 
really doing for us? Are we not inclined to take things as they 
come, not giving the organization the credit to which it {is en- 
titled? Who is there that having become one of us and having 
been enthused with the association spirit, can say it has not ben- 
efited him many times the amount of the cost? 

Who can put a money value on the feeling of good-fellowship 
we hold toward each other and the good-will we can extend to 
our competitor? 

Learning from Each Other. 


We find that we can each learn something from the other, 
and that those who are new in the business can get the benefit 
of the experience of those who have traveled the same road 
for many years, and those who are weak in some particular can 
feel that there are among us stronger shoulders ever ready to 
bear part of the burden : 

Our association has made us more up to date merchants and 
better business men. It gives us a means of getting united ac 


tion when condition 


some arises that would be detrimental to 
our welfare. 
Eternal Vigilance and Hard Work . 
When we consider that in no line of business in the West 


to-day is eternal vigilance and hard work more necessary than 
in retail merchandizing, it is easy to be seen that we have a 
large field of work which we have barely touched upon and 
which will more enable us to cope with conditions as they arise. 

It seems to me that no other line of business has more risks 
to run or a larger investment with a smaller percentage of 
profit than we find in the retail store. This being the case, let 
us reason together, learning to overcome the difficulties that 
beset us, learning to buy to better advantage, to cut the corners 
off the expense account, and to have each year’s business show 
a fair profit for the work we have done. 


Letter from E. C. Simmons. 


An interesting communication from E. C. Simmons 
of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., was 
read, in which a number of practical suggestions were 
made as to the successful conduct of business. Mr. Sim- 
mons’ letter was in part as follows: 

The benefits of retail Hardware associations are many, the 
interchange of views, the learning of one man from another as 
to how to arrange his stock and store, what goods sell the best, 
how to buy discreetly and wisely, how to educate clerks to be 
come salesmen, how best to advertise to bring back the most 
substantial returns on the least amount of money, and, last but 
not least, how to be good collectors. All these things come— 
sometimes unconsciously—from personal contact of one Hard- 
ware merchant with another; hence it is a good thing to come 
together, compare notes and interchange ideas. 


Business Methods in this Country Are Changing and Improving. 


with great rapidity. I have a few “ hobbies” that I have In- 
truded on the trade for at least a third of a century, and I beg 
of you to bear with me while I intrude them upon your honor- 
able body. My first thought is that a man should keep his store 
clean; nothing like having an attractive store with goods well 
displayed. People will buy what they see, will buy what you 
call their attention to, will buy what is in plain sight, and par- 
ticularly what they can put their hands on. Personal touch, 
personal contact, is a great factor in selling goods. 
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Points on Buying. 

In buying there are three cardinal points that should be 
observed by every successful Hardware dealer, or every Hard- 
ware dealer who hopes and expects to be successful. 

The first is to buy goods of good quality, because on no other 
kind can a man make a success in his business. 

The second is to buy something that has a name and reputa- 
tion. 

The third is to buy something on which you can make a 
satisfactory profit, and by that I mean to say, buy something 
that is not sold by catalogue houses, department stores, junk 
shops or racket stores. Ask a good price for it, and stick to it. 

Good Collectors, 

If I were to be asked what I consider the most important 
thing in connection with the retail Hardware business, I should 
say, be good collectors. The man who is afraid to ask his cus- 
tomer to pay him is a poor merchant and is possessed of what 
I call commercial cowardice. During my experience of over half 
a century, more than three-fourths of the people who have 
failed that our house was interested in, have failed from the 
one simple cause of not being good collectors. 

I believe the year 1909 will be one of great commercial activ- 
ity, second to none in the history of the United States. 


Paper on Parcel Post. 

Vice-President Kerr presented an able paper on the 
subject of parcel post, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts: 

Every successful manufacturer, jobber and retailer is con 
stantly studying some plan whereby he can cheapen the cost of 
distribution of his goods as he pass*s them on to the consumer, 
so that he mav be able to make a fair profit on them and be 
on an equal basis with his competitor. This one idea has been 
the motive power, as it were, that has driven the wheels of 
commerce for all past ages, and will continue to do so unless 
we adopt some of the new isms that have been advocated in late 
vears and change from our form of government. There is no 
plan that can be adopted whereby we can eliminate cost of 
distribution. 

Our Government with All Its Power 
cannot take from the mine, the farm or the forest and deliver 
to the consumer without cost, but Postmaster-General Meyer 
seems to think that it can be done cheaper by them than by 
the methods that are now in use, that it can be done more eco 
nomically. If this be true, why not have the Government own 
and operate all of our distributing agencies? Mr. Meyer has 
had a very good opportunity to show his ability along these 
lines in the management of the free rural mail delivery system. 
which he admits has run the Government in debt to the amount 
of $17.000,000 in the past year. Does it seem possible that he 
would be more successful by undertaking something that would 
be on a much larger scale? He now asks that he be given al 
thority to establish a parcel post so that he may be able to 
make up that which has been lost in the mail service. As a 
general rule a wise merchant abandons a plan that loses him 
money. It is seldom that he will add some other branch to his 
business for the purpose of defraying the expenses on those 
that are losing money. He will try to change the plan of that 
part of his business so as to at least make it self-sustaining. 
Principle Wrong. 

Granting, however, that Mr. Meyer is correct in his conclu 
sions as to the economic features of his plan, it is not fair. 
The principle is wrong. Is it right that the Government should 
deliver, as Mr. Mever recommended in his first plan of a general 
parcel post law, 11 !b. of merchandise from Chicago to Boise, 
Idaho, as cheap as he would deliver it one mile out of Chicago, 
and then tax every citizen in the country in order to equalize 
the loss, if any. If this principle is right, why not make the 
limit of weight large enough so that we could deliver a Thresh- 
ing Machine in Long Valley as cheaply as we would to Merid 


ian, which is onity 10 miles away, with no mountains to climb 

The Real Advocates of Parcel Post 
are the catalogue houses that are located in the large cities. 
They believe that if they can get our Government to adopt this 
policy that it will be the entering wedge establishing a principle 
that will bring about a general parcel post law. This would be 
ruinous to Western merchants, for the reason that the catalogue 
house could then deliver goods just as cheaply in Idaho as they 
could a mile out of Chicago, and we would be compelled to com 
pete with a cost of distribution that would be ruinous, and our 
Government would be taking money from one class or one loca- 
tion and using it te equalize this rate of transportation and in 
addition to this turning a larger sum into the coffers of the 
catalogue houses located in our largest cities with which to 
drive out of business every merchant in our Western 
States. 

Centralization of wealth is one of the great problems that 
is confronting our statesmen to-day, and they are striving to 
formulate some law by which there may be a more general dis- 
tribution of it on a fair and honest basis. To my mind a law 
could not be passed that would have a greater tendency to con- 
centrate wealth in our great commercial centers than the parcel 
post bill. 


small 


Resolutions. 
Among the resolutions submitted by the committee 
appointed for that purpose and adopted by the associa- 
tion were the following: 
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Parcel Post. 

Resolved, That we expressly commend the action of this 
association in regard to the parcel post bill as recommended by 
Postmaster-General Von Meyer, in that it has expressed its dis- 
approval. Should this bill become a law it would work the 
greatest harm to all country merchants, and it would simply be 
a matter of a few years until we would all be out of business. 
We recommend that each and every member of this association 
continue in the good work already started and allow no oppor- 
tunity to pass to enter his protest against parcel post. 


Peddlers. 
Resolved, That the Legislative Committee be instructed to 
make every effort toward the passage of some State or National 


law that will put the peddler out of business. It is the sense 
of this cummittee that to accomplish this some concerted action 
similar to the work now being done against parcel post will be 
necessary 

Bureau of Mines. 

Resolved, That this association is heartily in favor of the 
creation of a Bureau of Mines and Mining, and that we com- 
mend the work of Hon. J. IJ. Richards as president of the Min- 
ing Congress, together with his associate officers and members, 
and we would call to your attention that Mr. Richards has 
again been re-elected president of the Mining Congress of the 
United States, thereby drawing attention to the great mining 
interests of our State, and that this association urge upon our 
Congressmen their earnest support in the enactment of such a 
measure at this session of Congress. 

Exemption Law. 

Resolved, That we most positively recommend the lowering 
of the present Exemption law, as our State is rapidly filling up 
with new settlers and our farms and ranches are being cut up 
into small tracts of 5, 10, 20 and 40 acres, to care for which 
only two to four horses are required and only one to three or 
four cows can be pastured, thereby placing the farmer or 
rancher in the position as being exempt from prosecution in col- 
lection of his debts under the present Exemption law. 

Consignment of Goods, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that we are 
opposed to consignment of goods by jobbers and manufacturers. 
The dealer who does business with consigned goods has prac- 
tically no money invested. He is not responsible for the goods, 
and is a menace at all times, not only to the dealer in his town 
but to the life, purposes and existence of this association. 


Lien Law. 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee use its best efforts 
in having a law passed making municipal, county, State and 
school buildings subject to the same lien law as governs individ- 
ual property. 

Election of Officers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT, J. B. Gowen, Caldwell, Idaho. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, F. E, Fisk, Parma, Idaho. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, L. E. Salladay, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

TREASURER, W. H. Wulff, Weiser, Idaho. 

MEMBER EXECUTIVE Boarp, V. C. Kerr, Boise. 

Mr. Cook, having gone out of the Implement busi- 
ness, tendered his resignation as secretary, which was 
accepted with regret under the condition that he 
hold office until the Executive Committee could select 
his successor, 


and 


Convention Notes. 

k. W. Evenson, Spokane, Wash., secretary of the In- 
land Empire Implement and Hardware Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting speaking especially on the Pacific 
Federation of Hardware and Implement associations. Mr. 
Evenson urged that a strong delegation of the members 
of the Idaho body attend the annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration at Spokane on January 22 and 23 next. 


J. H. LaRue of the Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., San 
Francisco, spoke at considerable length on the subject of 
* Association Co-operation.” He reviewed the work of 
associations, showing how they had grown in a very few 
years until they covered almost the entire country. 





A letter was read from H. M. Kinney, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Association of Agri- 
cultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers in which 
he expressed his regret that it was impossible for him to 
attend the convention. Mr. Kinney assured the associa- 
tion that the interests of the merchant and manufacturer 
were mutual, and that the latter was ready to do every- 
thing possible to promote the former’s welfare. He al- 
luded to what his association was doing in the way of 
opposition to parcel post legislation. He emphasized the 
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necessity of studying the cost of doing business and in- 
sisting on a reasonable protit, and suggested that the 
association appoint a Cost Committee. The duties of this 
committee should be to get up a simple and effective 
method of keeping costs, and also a strong statement of 
the necessity for so doing, which should be printed and 
distributed to the membership and perhaps also to mer- 
chants in other lines in Idaho. 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


MELBOURNE, November 16, 

INCE my last advice the whole continent of Australia 
S has been visited by a senerous spring rainfall. The 
intense heat of the Australian summer is not setting in 
SO early as usual, and this is enabling the ground to re- 
and country 
they have for many 


1908, 


tain its moisture longer, and grass 
alike are looking healthier than 


years past. 


Crops 


Agriculturists, with the exception of a few in 
less favored districts, are really jubilant in expectation 
of a record harvest. This has haturally stimulated the 
demand for Agricultura} Implements and Farm Tools. 
In New Zealand, makers of these lines have decided to 
of the increased cost of raw 


very 


increase prices on account 
materials and the higher wages 
cisions of the loca] Arbitration Court. 
be less than 5 per cent. and will be spread over nearly 
all lines, though Ploughs, Harrows, &c., will bear the 
bulk of the advance. 

Coming back to Australia, local and 
founders are fairly full of orders, while throughout the 
whole continent the demand for building materia] and 
Builders’ Hardware stil] continues brisk. 

R. C. Swan & Co., 119 sathurst street, Sydney, one 
of the best known plumbers’ supply houses in this part 
of the world, have just removed to newly built premises 
at 304 Pitt street. 

The New South Wales Hardware Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, following the lines of its elder brother in Mel- 
bourne, winds up its first year of existence with £168 of 
actual assets, a highly creditable beginning. Of the edu- 
would be impossi- 


imposed by recent de 
The increase will 


engineers iron 


cational value of these associations, it 
ble to speak too highly, to say nothing of the close and 
friendly relations 

branches of the trade. 


> —- es 


Belknap Hardware 2 Mfg. Company’s 
Furniture Department. 

HE Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company, Louis- 
T ville, Ky., has organized a separate Furniture de- 
partment. For some years the company has been active 
in some branches of the Furniture business, but has not 
carried a complete line largely because it lacked storage 
Recently, however, new Warehouses have been 


thus established in the various 


capacity. 
completed, which add so much to the available floor space 
that an entire building has been allotted to the Furniture 
department for its exclusive The company states 
that it is not merely putting in a lot of Furniture spe- 
cialties, but will have au complete 
branches, with stock large enough to take care of a big 
business right at the start. The variety will be sufficient 
to afford merchants a source of supply for their entire 
line, and the quality and styles will be of the sort to 
appeal to reputable Furniture dealers everywhere. The 
that its Furniture Sample room wil! 
humber of yisitors to Louisville for the 
purchase not this line, but Hardware as well. 
Salesmen will start out January 1 thoroughly equipped to 
sell Furniture and will be able to offer immediate de- 
liveries on orders covering all items. 
niece a 

THE New ENGLAND Iron AND IIARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
held bimonthly and dinners at 
Young’s Hotel. Boston, Tuesday evening, December 15, at 
Which William <A. Sayward of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
Boston * Industrial 


use, 


assortment of all] 


company believes 


increase the 
only of 


one of its meetings 


ciation of made an address on 


Issues, 
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HARDWARE FREIGHTS. 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION 
A VAST UNDERTAKING. 


NE of the first Interstate 
Commerce Commission when that body was estab- 
lished 20 years ago was that the railroads of the United 
States should uniform 
railroad officials took the matter up 
committee of traffic experts, who 
in the effort to compile a Classification that would be 
Satisfactory to the entire country, but nothing came of jt. 
The differences between the classifications in use at that 
There has been, 





recommendations of the 


have a Classification, Leading 
appointed a 


several years 


and 
labored 


time were too great to be harmonized. 
however, a continual 
Many commercial organizations have passed reso- 


discussion of the question ever 
since, 
lutions every year favoring a uniform Classification, and 
many efforts have been made to 
of the matter by law. 

During the past year the question has again 
to the front. <A joint committee of railroad traffic ex 
perts has been appointed from the Official, Western and 
new uni- 

prelim- 
The com- 


have Congress dispose 


come 


the country to compile a 
this 


Southern sections of 
form 
inary meetings in Chicago in September last. 
Which may 


classification, and committee began 


mittee has a long job before it, require sey- 


eral years of strenuous labor. There are fundamental 

differences in the old Classifications which 
Committee Cannot be harmonized in a day, and even 
at Work, When these questions are disposed of there 


Will remain thousands of articles on which 
the ratings differ in the three existing 
Each change in a rating may involve a contest with the 
shippers that will 
grow into a lawsuit before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is not surprising that the members of the 
committee decline to talk for publication 


Classifications 


interested, or possibly a complaint 


During the past 20 years the United States for pur 
poses of freight classification has been divided into three 
freat sections, covered by the Official, Western and South 
ern Classifications. The exact boundaries are somewhat 

confusing, although they are definitely de- 
Three Great fined. Portions of Virginia and Kentucky, 
Divisions. on the border Official ana 
Southern, are partly one and partly t’other, 
In Illinois the 
Situation is even more Complex as the same car 
over an Illinois road nay contain freight subject to all 
three, besides articles subject to the Illinois State class 
fication, established by State authority. 

Interstate shipments from points north of the Potomac 
going into Virginia as far as Stations on the line of the 
Norfolk & Western are Subject to official] ratings, but 
trattic originating south of the Potomac takes the South 


ern Classification of it goes south. 


between the 


the same territory being subject to both, 
moving 


Shipments going north 
from points on the Norfolk & Western or territory be 
tween that road and the Potomac take Officia] ratings, 
The Mississippi River is in a sense a boundary between 
the Official and Western Classifications as far north as 
Wisconsin, which js included in Western 
territory; but the State of 
four classifications Overlapping and all 
applying to traffic under different condi- 
interstate and from 
Official extends Illinois, excepting for 
Stations in the part of the State. 


Some Examples Illinois has 


of Overlapping, 


tions. On 
points the 
a few 


shipments to eastern 
over 


horthwestern 


Where shipments to or from eastern points cross the 
Mississippi the rating changes at the river. In shipping 


west from Chicago. however, or from other points in 
Illinois to territory west of the river the Western classi- 
fication south the rating 
some traffic at the Ohio River, but the Southern roads 
have made through rates to and from Chicago which are 
subject to the Southern classification, which is thus ex- 
tended north as far as Chicago. From Chicago to Illinois 
points or between any two points within the State the 
Illinois classification must be observed. 

A respectable number of States have established com- 


applies. Going changes on 
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plete classifications by law or through State railroad now grade down from 75 cents first class 
commissions, and this complication is likely to increase (Jags Rate to 25 cents sixth class. If 10 classes 
rather than diminish in future years. As another be- Reconstruction. were adopted to divide the same spread 


feature nearly every railroad has filed at 
Washington in the form of a tariff 
a long list of “exceptions” to the 
classification under which it oper- 
ates, and the shipper must have 
this document before him for each road that he uses in 
figuring the correct rate on any shipment. From this 
brief review of the present situation one may understand 
the desire of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 


one uniform classification that would cover the entire 
country. 


wildering 


State Classifications 
and Exceptions. 


For political as well as commercial reasons it is de- 
sirable that there should be no sectional lines in a great 
country like the United States. The present division of 
the country creates confusion for the shipper who does 
a national business in merchandise subject 
to class rates, and, perhaps, a greater 
amount of confusion and expense in the 
traffic and auditing departments of the 
railroads. The entire commerce of the country, with 
all its bewildering entanglements, passes through the 
hands of the railroad billing clerk. He receives a copy 
of the shipping order or bill of lading, which merely 
shows the names of the articles and the weight or quan- 
tity of each as checked into the freight house or into the 
car. It is very easy to make mistakes in billing mer- 
chandise of so many kinds, both in the classi- 
fication and in the class rates, and on every 
large railroad system thousands of mistakes 
are made every day in billing. The majority 
of these mistakes are corrected by the auditing depart- 
ment, which receives tissue copies of the billing, and 
many are corrected by the delivering agents where the 
consignee demands correction before paying the Dill. 
There remain, however, on every large railroad system 
500 to 1000 mistakes every day, for which the consignees 
or the shippers present claims. One of the arguments 
for a uniform classification is that it would prevent a 
large proportion of these mistakes by simplifying the 
work of billing. 


Cenfusion for 
the Shipper. 


Prolific of 
Mistakes. 


There are, however, more difficulties in the way of a 
national classification than the mere vastness of the un- 
dertaking. A surprisingly large number of shippers and 
railroad traffic men are opposed to the idea and even 
refuse to consider it seriously. They insist that it is a 
beautiful theory but one that can never be put into oper- 
ation. The men who are thus opposed to the undertaking 
are men who have had the widest experience in handling 
the details of complex traffic on the 
side of the shipper as well as in all 
branches of the railroad traffic de- 
partment. There is it must be con- 
fessed no serious demand from either shipping or rail- 
road interests for a national classification; and it has 
never been shown that the shipper suffers any serious dis- 
advantage because of the present division of the country 
into three sections. The demand for it has come from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and from a few 
commercial organizations whose resolutions as a rule 
are not written by shipping clerks or industrial traffic 
managers. There is some ground for the criticism that 
the agitation comes from those who take only a theoreti- 
cal view of the question and that it receives but scant 
support from those who are supposed to suffer under 
present conditions. The difficulties of present classifica- 
tions are not as formidabie as other details which the 
shipper or his employees must understand in handling 
railroad traffic; and they are very simple when compared 
with the bewildering features of some of the new tariffs 
that are compiled in accordance with the rulings of the 
commission. 


Demand,for Change 
Net from Sufferers. 


It would be necessary for all the railroads to recon- 
struct gheir systems of class rates. The Official, for ex- 
ample, has only six classes, while the Western has 10, 
and the percentage of gradation from one class to the 
next is different. Rates in Official territory are now 
based on the rates between Chicago and New York, which 


in rates they would be thrown entirely 
out of harmony with the present Official classification ; 
and no one would know where to begin an attempt to 
weld the new structure with the Western classification 
and the Western sliding scale of rates. The Southern 
classification would offer complications of its own in any 
atempt to hammer it into harmony with the other two. 
Articles in common use handled by Hardware mer- 
chants run through all the classes. Barb Wire and Wire 
Nails have the same rating at present in all three, but 
this can be said of only a small number of articles sold 
through the Hardware trade. In nearly all cases the 
ratings differ. How can they be harmonized? The raii- 
road which for years has carried an article at the first 
class rate cannot in justice to its stockholders consent 
to a reduction to second class, 
which would reduce the reve- 
nue. The only way to har- 
monize the differences would 
be to adopt the highest class that is found at present in 
any one of the three existing classifications. This would 
raise the rates which the public must pay on 50 to 75 
per cent. of the merchandise of the country that is carried 
at class rates. A compromise by reducing some ratings 
and raising others might equalize the revenue which the 
railroad receives from the people, but the Hardware mer- 
chant would not like to have his rates advanced to com- 
pensate a reduction in the charges on soap or dry goods. 
The soap manufacturer would look with the same dis- 
approval on an advance in his rates which would shut 
him out of distant territory where he had spent a large 
amount of money to build up his trade. He might ap- 
peal to the courts. 


Harmonizing Differences 
Would Be Difficult. 


There are important differences in the general rules 
of the existing classifications which would be difficult to 
harmonize without doing violence to long established 
business interests. For example, the Official classifica- 
tion allows any articles of the same class to be mixed in 
a car at the carload rate, which favors the retail mer- 
chant who buys in carloads. The Western rules restrict 
the privilege of loading mixed cars, only authorizing 
it in a few lines, and this favors the 
Western jobber, as it restricts the 
number of merchants who can buy 
in carloads from the manufacturer or 
from Eastern jobbers. This may look like favoritism in 
one direction or the other, but the greater part of the 
structure of American industries and commerce is erected 
on foundations of natural or artificial advantages in 
rates which may look like favoritism or discrimination 
when viewed from the other side. It is a serious matter 
to tear out or shift the foundation of any structure, and 
in this case a change in these underlying rules might 
cause a grave disturbance to established business inter- 
ests. 


General Rules 
Another Obstacle. 


The United States Supreme Court does not look with 
approval on any change in rate conditions which disturbs 
the commercial interests of shippers. Where rates have 
been established a time on a certain basis and 
shippers have invested capital in enter- 
prises in which their profits would be 
curtailed by a change in traffic condi- 
tions, the great national tribunal is 
able to see clearly the wrong that is done. This broad 
view which the Supreme Court takes of the traffic struc- 
ture of commerce may prove the fatal stumbling block in 
the way of a uniform classification. 


long 


Supreme Court’s 
Disfavor. 
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THE NEW YorRK STAMPING CoMPANY, North Eleventh 
and Berry streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a supple- 
ment to its 1904 catalogue, devoted to illustrations and 
prices of Chafing Dishes, Food Pans, Hot Water Plates 
and Cover, Chafing Dish Spoons and Forks, Coffee Urn 
Percolators, Wind Shields for Lamps, Tea Kettles, Bak- 
ing Dishes, Dish Covers, Oblong Trays, Fancy Baskets, 
Liquor Mixers and Strainers, &c. The catalogue is well 
printed and illustrates some new designs. 
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The Armstrong Tool Display Case. 


N attractive case for the display of tools made by the 
Armstrong Brothers Company, Chicago, is being 
distributed upon certain conditions among the trade as a 
means of advertising its product in a way mutually ad- 
vantageous to both merchant and manufacturer. The 
case, which is herewith illustrated, is substantially built 


of natural finished oak, with clear double thick glass 
sides. Its dimensions are as follows: Base, 25 x 33 in..: 
top, 18 x 21 in.; hight, exclusive of sign, 18 in. It is 


painted and lettered on both sides in black and gold with 
the company’s Arm and Hammer trademark. A sign 
4 in. wide and 19 in. long is mounted on the top of the 
case with a brass rod and fixtures. The shape and size 
of the case make it readily adaptable to varying condi- 
tions or positions, and it is equally effective upon the 
counter or in a window display. Beyond its value as an 
advertising medium, it is of decided utility as an aid to 
customers in selecting the pattern or size of tool wanted. 
Time is saved in this way, since the buyer can, if he does 
not know the number, size or exact pattern of the tool 
wanted, quickly point it out when put before him in this 


ARMSTRONG 
TOOL HOLDERS 
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The Armstrong Tool Display Case 


manner. The tools are arranged in a harmonious design, 
and are firmly fastened in place on the sides of the fin- 
ished oak centerpiece by means of brass screw hooks, 
while those on top are securely held by screws. In order 
to make the display permanent and avoid recourse as far 
as possible to the collection for filling orders, no door is 
provided for the case, the top and base being fastened to- 
gether by screws which must be removed before the tools 
inside can be reached. The case is placed with mer- 
chants on consignment, and the tools are billed on regular 
account at a special net price. The Armstrong tools 
comprising the set are as follows: No. 1B Three-Bar 
soring Tool; No. 2 Planer Jack; No. 1 T Improved Tool 
Post; No. 1 S Straight Shank Tool Holder; No. 1 R Off- 
set Tool Holder; No. 1 L Offset Tool Holder; No. 101 S 
Drop Head Tool Holder; No. 1 K Knurling Tool; No. 51 
Threading Tool; No. 40 Planer Tool; No. 21 Cutting-off 


Tool; No. 31 R Cutting-off Tool; No. 31 L Cutting-off 
Tool; No. 71 R Offset Side Tool; No. 71 L Offset Side 
Tool. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price- 
list in this column. 

RIPLEY PIPE WRENCH COMPANY, Ripley, N. Y.; J. A. 
Jochum Hardware Company, 105-107 Chambers street, 
Illustrated booklet de- 


New York, sole representative: 
voted to the Leader Pipe Wrench. 
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Oun1o IMPLEMENT CoMPANY, Bowling Green, Ohio: 
9 


Illustrated implement catalogue, No. 7, 32 pages, contain- 
ing Farm Implements, Garden Tools, Burton sob Sleds, 
Rollers, Pulverizers, Hay Loaders, Single Trees and Feed 
Cutters. 

CoMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Large card 
hangers in two colors referring to the fly 
attention to Screen Doors and Window 


CONTINENTAL 
board 
and calling 
Screens. 


peril 


SarGENT & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 94-96 Centre 
street, New York, leaflet of Sargent’s Cow Bells in Ken 
tucky and Western patterns. 

ANGLE STEEL SLED CoMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich.: Illus- 
trated booklet referring to Angle Steel Stools, Chairs, 
&e., and containing testimonials from users. 


Lorp & BURNHAM COMPANY, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., 48 page illustrated catalogue No. 6, of sash operat- 
ing apparatus for modern power houses, factories, foun- 
dries, car barns, public buildings and manufacturing 
plants, generally. 

CHARLES Ross & Son CoMPANY, 148-156 Classon ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 20 page illustrated catalogue of 
Kneading and Mixing Machines for heavy plastic masses, 
pastes and semi-pastes, putty, ink, doughs, powder, black- 
ings, greases, lubricants, ointments, medical compounds, 
«Ce. 

3ADGER WIRE & IRON WorKS, Milwaukee, Wis., 
trated catalogue BE, 124 pages, covering plain and orna- 
mental wire and wrought iron work, metal clothes lock 
ers, vases and lawn furniture. 


illus- 


SAFETY Door HANGER CoMPANY, Ashland, Ohio: Illus- 
trated catalogue relating to Barn Door Hangers in rigid, 
swing and tandem styles, Hanger Rail and Barn Door 


Latches. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX COMPANY, 79-81 Duane street, 
New York: Illustrated net price-list of Vertical Filing 
Cabinets, Guides, Folders, Transfer Cases, «ec. 


PETTINGILL-ANDREWS COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: LIllus- 
trated booklet of Electric and Gas Portable Reading 
Lamps of old brass, Pompeiian, jap bronze and ox copper 
finishes, with glass shades of various styles. 


NEW ENGLAND ENAMELING COMPANY, Middletown, 
Conn., H. Ginsburg, sales agent, 7386 Broadway, New 
York: Pamphlet illustrating and describing the Ideal 


Coffee Percolator. 

WELLS Bros. CoMPANY, Greenfield, Mass.: Folder de 
voted to assortments of Little Giant Screw Plates. Each 
assortment contains taps and dies in collets with stocks 
and adjustable drop forged tap wrenches. 


SNELL Mra. CoMPANY, Fiskdale, Mass., John H. Gra- 
ham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, agents: Cat- 
alogue No. 28, illustrating and listing an extensive line 
of Boring Tools and Machines, Screwdrivers, Counter- 
sinks, Nail Sets, Reamers, Gimlets, Cold Chisels, Punches, 
Ice Picks, &e. many additions to 
the company’s line of solid center Augers and Bits. 


The catalogue shows 
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Improvements in Perfect Sliding Sets. 


The Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has made a number of improvements in its 
Perfect sliding sets for single, double and automatic house 
The rail is now made of a different grade of mate- 
rial, and also heavier; the hanger arms are heavier and 
have a wide rib extending the entire length, strengthen- 
ing the design. An arrangement has been added to the 
arm of the hanger which prevents the nut bolt becoming 
disengaged when the door is in normal position and its 
weight is on the hanger. Changes have been made on the 
bracket horns, which are the means of adjustment for 
the rails at each end. The devices for the adjustment 
of the track up and down and for the door banger up and 
down have also been improved. Other changes of a minor 
character have been made, all contributing to a material 
improvement in the sets as now put on the market. 


doors. 
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Barnes’ Pneumatic Ratchet Double Acting 
Pump with Air Cylinder. 


The pneumatic ratchet double acting pump, with air 
eylinder for pumping water and air for use in connec- 
tion with pneumatic tank systems, shown herewith, is 
put on the market by the Barnes Mfg. Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio. The pump has brass air cylinder and intake 
valve, and the ratchet head is fitted with an auxiliary 





Barnes’ Pneumatic Ratchet Double Acting Pump with Air 
Cylinder. 


pinion which compounds the leverage so that a pressure 
of 100 Ib. can be easily developed. The suction discharge 
ean be connected on either side of the pump. By removy- 
ing the four cap screws which hold the plate on the 
side of the valve chamber, the valves can be easily got 
at when repairs are necessary. A stop cock is connected 
on the end of the air cylinder, which can be closed when 
used for pumping air in connection with water; the cock 
is left open for pumping water only. The pump is allud- 
ed to as being substantially built throughout of the best 
material and workmanship, and is fitted with brass 
valves and seats and provided with brass drip plugs to 
prevent freezing; it also has an extra plug for priming 
when necessary. The point is made that there are no 
air pockets in the pump. 





Caliber .25 Colt Automatic Hammerless 
Pistol. 


To meet the demand for an extra light weight, very 
small size automatic pistol, that would have the necessary 
features of an effective and practical arm, the Colt’s 
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Caliber .25 Colt Automutiec Hammerless Pistol 


Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
perfected the models illustrated herewith. The pistol 
weighs 13 oz., is 444 in. long, and of flat, compact shape, 
may be carried in a vest pocket or lady's muff. It is 
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provided with the Colt devices, which insure against ac- 
cidental discharge. An action safety prevents discharge 
until the breech is entirely closed; an automatic grip 
safety locks the firing mechanism until released by pres- 
sure on the handle in the usual manner of grasping the 
pistol when pulling the trigger; and a side lock which, 
when pushed up and engaged in the slide cut when the 
arm is cocked, blocks the sear so that it cannot be re- 
leased from the trigger. Like all of the company’s auto- 
matie pistols the .25 caliber is quick in action. If the 
pistol is cocked ready for an emergency, and the slide 
lock thrown on, as when carrying the weapon, the lock 
may be instantly drawn down by a slight movement of 
the thumb as the pistol is brought to the firing position. 
It is then only necessary to pull the trigger to fire each 
shot, the ejection of empty shells, charging of the cham- 
ber with a fresh cartridge, and cocking of the piece being 
automatically performed by the recoil, which is so ab- 
sorbed in manipulating the action that it has no disturb- 
ing effect on the aim. There is no limit to the rapidity 
of fire, which is under instant control of a finger. The 
pistol is neat in appearance, made of special materials, 
and each one is carefully inspected and tested before 
leaving the factory. The new arm is alluded to as of 
inestimable value to those who desire an inconspicuous, 
handy and practical pocket pistol. The magazine holds 
six shots, and the arm is of blued finish with case hard- 
ened trigger, slide lock safety and grip safety, witb 
rubber stocks. The cartridge adapted for the pistol is of 
the rimless, smokeless powder type, with metal patched 
bullets that will penetrate three and one-half %-in. pine 


boards. 
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The Sterling Hammer. 


The Sterling Machine Works, Sterling, I1l., are offer- 
ing the hammer here shown for the use of carriage 
makers and for general blacksmith work, the machine 
having the necessary adjustments for a wide range of 
work. The floor space dimensions of the hammer are 





The Sterling Hammer 


20 x 36 in.; the hight to center of crank shaft is 40 in.; 
weight of ram, 40 Ilb.; hight over all, 4 ft. 9 in.; speed, 
350 rev. per min., and shipping weight, 1700 Ib. The 
frame and anvil are cast in one piece to insure perfect 
alignment of dies. The anvil is solid—not cored out—to 
give great weight and rigidity to receive impact of blows. 
The guides are adjustable for wear. The guide yoke can 
be raised to admit work 6 in. high, or can be lowered so 
that the ram is almost entirely within the guides when 
the dies are together. The length of stroke can be ad- 
justed to suit any conditions, though when properly set 
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for ordinary work it seldom meed be changed. The idler 


can be adjusted to allow for stretching or shrinking of 
belt, and can be put on either side of the hammer, thus 
allowing the belt to run either way. The machine is 
referred to as being exceptionally strong, durable and 
simple; its weight and strength are where they are 


most needed, and it is at all times under perfect control 
of the operator. 
_ ++ ie = 


The Sight Feed Spot Machine. 


The F. H. has just 
brought out the machine here illustrated, which is de 
signed for the 


Smith Mfg. Company, Chicago, 


use of harness makers in fastening the 
ornamental disks, known as spots, on harness. The ma 
chine is operated by a foot lever arranged with adjusta- 
ble for attachment to the 
benches of varying hight A feature of convenience 
noted in the machine is the hinged holder, 


wlows the operator to feed in the spots at a 


rods machine when set on 


Spot which 


convenient 





Vachine. 


The Sight Feed Spot 


angle, the illustration showing it in an open position, 
from which it is brought back to working position by a 
The holders are made easily inter 
changeable from one size to another by pressing a lever 
ot the rear of the carrier. When shipped from the factory 
the machine is fitted to set round spots, with either cone 
or flat heads, and the capacity of the machine runs from 
8 to 1 in. spots, inclusive, by eighths. By means of an 
range of 


positive stop. spot 


adjustable gauge, having a 5-in. adjustment, 
spots can be set close to the edge of the strap, and can 
be quickly changed to different widths. 
All working parts of the machine are made of malleable 


iron and steel, the construction being durable through 


accommodate 


out. 
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Multiplex Slide Rule. 


The Eugene Dietzgen Company, 214-220 East Twenty- 
third street, New York, is introducing its Multiplex slide 
rule, with improved automatic adjustment, as here illus 
trated. This is offered by the company for making quick 
computations, not only in solving arithmetical, trigono- 
metrical and logarithmic examples possible with their 
Mannheim slide rule, but possessing other marked ad- 
Some of these are multiplication of three num- 
division of one number by two num- 


vantages. 
bers in one setting; 
bers in one setting; more convenient solution of inverse 
proportion; direct solution in a single setting of a series 
of divisions with a constant dividend; direct reading of 
cubes and cube roots; direct reading of three halves and 
two-thirds powers, and direct solution in a single setting 
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of many combined operations which require the slide to 
be shifted with the Mannheim rule. 
the face of the rule from the ordinary 
the substitution of 
of the upper 
same length and division 


‘The only change on 
Mannheim type is 
a reversed or reciprocal scale for one 
scales on the slide, this scale being of the 
as the one replaced. It intro 
duces no complication and does not in any subtract 


the the other 


way 


from operations possible with types of 





Rule. 


Multiplex Slide 


rules. The rule is also provided with a cube scale, which 
is not located on the face of the rule; hence this arrange- 
ment does not confuse the operator in the solution of 
ordinary problems, but gives the same clear reading sur- 
face found in Mannheim rules. 
possible to obtain direct readings in a single setting of 
three-halves and two-thirds 
besides broadening the field of application in great meas- 
ure with corresponding economy of time and increase of 


The cube scale makes it 


cubes, cube roots, powers, 


accuracy. It is also said that by combining the ordinary 
scales with the reciprocal and cube seale, as this rule 
does, 98 separate and distinct solutions of practical prob- 
lems are secured at a single setting, against about 
third that number for the Mannheim rule. A manual or 
instructions Multiplex rule, 
giving to beginners the elements of the subject necessary 


one- 


book of accompanies each 


for the proper understanding of theory and practical ap- 


plication of both the Mannheim and Multiplex slide 
rules, together with a large amount of useful data and 


a number of conversion tables applicable to slide rules. 
The rules are made in 8, 10, 16 and 20 in. lengths in two 
ranges of prices. 
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The Diamond Bench SKate 
Attachment No. 2. 


Grinding 


A simple and convenient bench skate grinding attach- 
ment, made by the Luther Brothers Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., js illustrated. It 
nection with any one of the various styles of electric or 


here is designed for use in con- 


hand power grinders made by this company, and because 
of its adaptability in em- 
hardware stores during months. 


finds serviceable 


the 


this respect 


ployment in winter 





{ttachment No, 2. 


Grinding 


The Diamond Bench Skate 


It is readily adjusted to any position, and no difficulty is 
experienced even by one unfamiliar with the work in 
the right angles with the center of 


aligning skate at 


the wheel, thus insuring a true, straight and hollow 
grinding of the blade. The skate is firmly held in posi- 
tion, square with the wheel and directly opposite the 


center by thumbscrew clamps. Skates of any style with 
runners of various length and thickness can be handled 
with equal facility. The attachment is intended, not 
only to expedite the work of grinding, but eliminates the 


need of skilled mechanics for its performance. 
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Improved Pneumatic Gas Lighters. 


The Pneumatic Gas Lighting Company, 150 Nassau 
street, New York, has just put on the market two im- 
proved pneumatic gas lighters, both for incandescent 
mantle and open flame burners, together with a new form 
of bulb for lighting and extinguishing one or more lights, 
as shown in Fig. 3. The gas lighters as now made are 
more compact and unobtrusive than ever, and have these 
marked advantages over the previous construction. Fig. 
1 illustrates the lighter for mantle burners with flexible 
tubular outer by-pass, adjustable to the various styles of 
such burners by merely cutting the brass tube to suit. 
Fig. 2 represents the same principle in pneumatic light- 





Fig. 1.—Pneumatic Gas Lighter 
jor Mantle Burner. 


Fig. 2.—Similar Lighter for 
Open Flame Burner. 


ing, except that the by-pass is contained in the spherical 
body of the lighter, a gas way being bored diagonally so 
as to permit gas to pass when light is down directly into 
the base of the ordinary open flame burner commonly in 
use, the small pilot light in this case burning at the top 
of the lava tip. This lighter is recommended by the com- 
pany only for such places as are not in a draft, as cellars, 
&c., because of the lack of protection to flame drafts 
might blow it out, which will not occur in using the 
other lighter. As now made both lighters have a small 
thumbscrew tapped into the body by which to regulate 
the light of the pilot by a twist of the fingers, and this 
convenience is especially helpful in connection with the 
open flame burner, as the pilot flame can be made 
stronger if necessary to resist drafts. Another better- 
ment is the present form of the piston, which about once 
a year may need cleaning to remove the deposit incident 





Fig. 3.—Showing Application to Chandelier, éc., and Rubber 
Bulb Pump. 


to the use of gas. The piston is 4% x 1 in., with a lateral 
cut 3 in. wide to allow a flow of gas to the burner when 
pushed in and send the gas through by-pass to pilot flame 
when thrown out by the pneumatic pressure, which is ex- 
erted through small brass tubing about 0.08 in. diameter 
carried to any point and worked by bulb or small push 
button pump supplied. This improved style of piston 
likewise adds the convenience of a pump near the burner 
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Without the expense of extra tubing and fittings, so that 
if the individual is near the light it can be thrown on or 
extinguished without walking across a room, possibly, to 
operate it. This form of piston is also much more con- 
venient to handle in cleaning and cannot be reversed in 
replacing it. The rubber bulb pendant for operating one 
or a series of lights in room, show window, &c., by a 
skillful graduation of finger pressure can be made to 
light or extinguish one or more in the series. In a show 
window this arrangement obviates danger from the use 
of matches or tapers where inflammable materials exist 
and obviates disturbing window arrangement. ‘The pis- 
tons as now made have a clearance of 1-4000 in., all ac- 
curately tested to 3% lb. pressure and from the close fit 
can be used for the inverted style of burners. 
cha acer lil Nap ances 


Buckeye Ratchet Head Pumps. 


Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, Ohio, have begun the 
manufacture of Buckeye ratchet head pumps, as here 
shown, which have some novel features. The distance 
from the fulcrum to the pitch line of the rack is but 2% 
in., and as the lever or handle on the various pumps of 
the line of this style construction, shown in a 16-page 
booklet, is from 3 to 4 ft. in length the increased power 
secured wil! be appreciated. The cog gear here used is 
a complete wheel instead of a small segment of a circle, 
and is drilled with a multiple of pin holes near the outer 
rim of the wheel, the handle being so arranged that it 
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/ ! Buckeye Single Acting Fig. 2.—Buckeye Double Acting 
Windmill Force Pump Ratchet Force Pump for 
Shallow Wells 


an be attached to the wheel by inserting a pin through 
any of the holes that may be selected. This enables the 
operator to adjust the handle to the exact hight most 
convenient for use. When desired to use the pump in 
connection with a windmill all that is necessary is to re- 
move the pin referred to when the wheel becomes free 
to revolve with the rack while the windmill is in motion, 
the pump handle hanging pendant and out of the way. 
This construction enables the rack to travel its full 
length and allows the pump to operate on a long stroke 
when attached to the windmill. This line of pumps have 
a wrought steel band, encircling the gear wheel, which 
protects the operator from injury by the teeth of the 
gear wheel. The roller back of the toothed rack is 
placed in the frame slightly higher than the gear wheel, 
which prevents the rack being pushed out of line when 
the pump is operating on heavy work. 





























The Peerless Speedodometer. 


The Peerless Specialty Company, 1876 Broadway, New 
York, is offering the speedodometer shown herewith, for 
use on automobiles. It can be read from the tonneau of 





The Peerless Speedodometer, 
the car. The wheels are pure white, with neat black 
numerals, and the device is referred to as*being a simple, 
efficient and accurate recorder of speed, trip and season 
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Black, 2 gravity, 29@00 cold | Weal. | Bleached, Commercial... 24 GB | invoice Areriean sct-cr--B ton 130M 
ME vcvcccceccnsscosccccececs i. oz = ee . Th osay th ic »100 Tm ona 
29 gravity, 18 cold test........ 13%@u4 | Button grszosoeeesacensenneessies 30 @40 Zinc, Dry— I 7 oe ny I 1. P 100 n 0@ | 
SEED soc cccaxatbitnarexeeGaen 12%@13 | PAMONA LT... eeeeeeeees Otte e tees 109 American, dry ; Ar oe ; t St 
: - “ne Orange ; a3 d » APY. cccccccccccccsess merican ...% 100th. No. 1. .75@ .90 
( yunoer, _ a“ filtered........ ae 2 Ay C aoe ec a aise a ia 3 Red Seal (French process) American P 100 th, N >» «60@ .65 
ark ilterec ‘ ee =" : - 7 ti bard aa ee 7 iret Ss " 7% . ne aia 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp. gravity...14%@15 |G. A, L.....sccccccssseseees ef gee ar acne apps Umber, T’key, Bnt, & Pow.. 2%@3 
903 ‘sp. SAME, .400ceueees che? 134%4@14 IR WUD acccccvececconce 15*e(a 1 cma” iT% Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 2% 3 
RR sp. UNM, occ chaaeaet 11 G@11% | D. ©......-ceccccccccccccccccsocess @4! cae teak hes 71 m7 Burnt, America: ‘ 1o@ 2 
Red  .ccccee soseenatddaueviesdeceds 13%4@14 ‘2 tagon WR; Tn ccvcgavecscnnteaus . oo White Seal renenenen ee Rew, Amer 2 
Miscellaneous— v Agha siete aan icles %. 920 French, Red Seal ae 8% @ 8% | Yellow, Chrome, Puri 12% @15 
Barytes: | ‘c 1 si Oll- ich 4 GIO BOAL........oceeresenses 10%4@10% Vermilion, American Lead 7 @S 
par VUCs - . 5 Kan. i il— 2 mh aaah, teal a 
hite. Foreign..... ton $18.50@20.50 otors in i — Onicksilver, 1 6 @ 
pt antal wee ton 17,00@18,00 | Black, T ee: coecseeel2 @14 Dry Colors | Quicksilver. ba aR 
Of color....... @ ton 12.50@15.00 | Rine, Chinese.... whee 36 @46 Rlack Carhor ee 6%(@10 English, Imported ‘ 770 
Chalk, in bulk.... #@ton 3.00 3,49 | Blue, Prussian......+--.+-+ 2 @3 Black Drop, American.......... 34@8 | Chinese ........ $9.90 1, 
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mileage, also giving the maximum speed run. The ind 


cating hand shows the speed at which the machine is 
iveling. The maximum speed hand and trip mileage 
can be set back at the will of the operator, and the sea- 
son and trip odometers work independently of each other 
when resetting. The speed hand is controlled by a cen- 
trifugal governor and registers, it is explained, without 
fluctuation. The mileage record is arranged so as to 
make it impossible for it to skip or jump miles. The 
drive spindle runs in ball bearings to insure long lif 
The flexible shaft is made af 16 strands of best piano 
wire, woven alternately four strands to the layer in four 
layers. Casings are made of the best grade of polished 
brass flexible tube, steel lined, to avoid breaking or 
mashing. The casing is filled with cosmoline and graph- 
ite to lubricate and insure the shaft from crystallization. 
To set back the trip mileage, the knob on the right side 
is pulled out and turned in either direction until each 
numeral wheel shows zero. The maximum hand is set 
back by touching the button at the bottom of the case. 
The company states that the instrument and attachments 
are made from the best material obtainable and are 
strong, durable and accurate, and fully guaranteed for 


one year 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that- is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness, They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 
jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33% @ 383% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 


per cent. discount to 334% and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THe IRON AGE DtReEcToryY, issued annually, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 
Machinery trades, 


_ Standard Lists.—“ The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
Lists” contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 
Hardware Merchants. 





Awl and Tool Sets—see 

Aajusters, Blind— sets, Awl and Tool. 
Columbian and Domestic.......... 33% % 
ne oc ccnen ccd Ww. | Axes— 
Upson’s Patent, ® gro., $29.90......10% | Single Bit, base we ighis: Per doz 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind, First Quality........ $4.755.00 

Window Stop— Second Quality...... $4.25 4.50 
ee” Es i scssune che .10? Double Bit, buse weights 
Ives’ Stop Bead Screws and Wash- First Quality........ $7.00 7.50 
eins tater onnneosemseneneie Second Quality...... $6.5006.75 


Axle Grease— 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- See Grease, Azle 
tridges, Shells, &c. — eines 
. Axles— Iron or Stcel 

Anti—Rattlers— : Concord, Loose Collar. ..44@G4¢ 
a er Mfg. Oo. ate, a Concord. Solid Collar....4%c&5 ¢ 

Rattlers. «te: 4. $1 oO: 5'$0.50. , No. 1 Common, Loose. . .3'a 4 ¢ 
Fernald Quick ” Shifter, a doz. No. 1% Com., New Style. 4\4a4%4¢ 

OUD -sdnscsescbensescnsccessonpe ».00@$3.00 | No. 2 Solid Collar...... Wyaysge 

Anvils—American— — *% age —¥ 
Bagio Anvils.......00-.000¢ # b @8 ¢ er ‘3 cin Ags tes ager tbad: 70 , 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.........92a@9% ¢ adien. De Oe nee 
TVORION covcsccnes eesueee # ib 9 293 ue Nos. 15 to 18... 70&10A7T0E 109 7 


Nos. 19 to 22...70¢WaWEWESZ 


Imported— 
Swedish Solid Steel Paragon, # Boxes, Axles— 
(eau a bene ceveshaksseshes caseey 10@ 102 ¢ mmon ind Cont l. not 
Swedish Solid Steel Sisco, Superior, “oes are cease roe ea ee 


ceisasitkeehcsesbes sn knenay 1l0alW's¢ | ,, , : 
Prter Wiigitt & Sons, # tb, 84 “to 349° | Common and Concord, turned, 


Ib, ll¢; 350 to 600 Ib, llee¢ lb., Ga7e¢ 


Anvil, Vice and Drill— Halt PateRte<ssc0ees 1b., N4QGWe¢ 
Millers Falls Co,, $18.00...... 15410° B j 
Apple Parers— See Parers, ait— Fishing— 


Hendryx: 








Apple, éc. Ra ctycocshakeae 20 

Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— nent aceas® & 
EAvingston Nail Co.........0.0..0s000. 10% ompetitor Bait 

Augers and Bits— ee Sash~ ox 
Com. Double Spur... .80@80«é10% Pullman ...... Te ie ese ce 


Jennings’ Pain., Br ight. 654h10Q 70 _ Spr ring— 

Black Lip or tplued: G4: >| pigne spring Balance. OH@l06% 
{ . 2 ‘onek eee es 

Car Bits, 12-in. twist.....40&i07, | ‘ _ uillon 8: Balances........ 50@50&1 

Ford's Auger and Car Bits..... -40&5/, Straight “Balances... 5 {0&1 





Ft. Washington Auger C Con-_ Circular Balances. 

BEA'E cocccvccccccccccesccvccccccescces 35% Large Dial 30 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits........ 00Bd% Be eee Sen Wire Re 

Cc. E, Jennings & Co.: Barb Wire—*e«c Wire, Barb. 

No. 10 ext, lip. R, Jennings’ list, 

B&B, Bars— Crow— 

awe. A. E- Jennings’ list....... 50% | Steel Crowbars, 19 to 4 id 

ussell Jennings’............25&10&2%2 AG \y 
L’Hommedieu Car Mabe: -.ccsssvaeen 15 per tb., @e¢ 
Mayhew’'s Countersink. Bits.......... 45%, Towel— 4 . 
A NOE. hcale knenkageedehuekke 2% | No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro, $8 50 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern........... 35% i 
Snell’s Auger Bits..........ccscceecs OZ1., Beam, Scale 
Snell's Bell Hangers’ Bits ri Mente TMOSMe. ..ccevcencces st } 






Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, Chattillon’s No, 


























goal, s King Auger Bits 0 Be ae No. 
wan’s ... . ooo 60K 107! eaters > 
Swan’s, Jer nings’ “Pattern.. =a cag 50 41 Holt-Lyon Co. ¢ Paes 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.............. 50% git: 12 Wire “Coppered % # doz, $0.89 
Bit Stock Drills— Tinned... ‘aresaras nae 
See Drills, Twist. No. Il Wire Coppered # doz. $1.15, 
Expansive Bits— No, 10 Wire Tinued......@ doz, $1.50 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 4, $26 i” aeeeeoel ies = 
NO. 2 $1B..cres-eres 1, don ei Beaters Egg- 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern.. 6085608 10 Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co: 
C. E. Jennings & C Pie Steer’s Pat. 25% Genuine Dover, per gro., No, 1, 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $ large Tumbler Size, $7.50; No, 2, Fam- 
size, $26.00. * 60&10° ily Size, $7. 50; No, 3. Extra Fam- 
svan's ............ " 60° ily Size, 24 00; No, 4, Hotel Size, 
ta sceenapeee ha $50 00, : 
—_ olt-Lyon eo. 3 
Per gro. Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap’d. $0.80; 
Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@3.25 No. A, Jap’d, $1.15; No. B, Jap’d, 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, $1.85: ‘No. 6,’ Jap'd, $1.65. 
$5.73; 11 to 13, $5.75 | Lyon, Jap’d, per doz, No. 2, 
Hollow Augers— Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
Bonney Pat., per doz. . $5.50 @6.00 Improved Dover, per gro., No. 60 
BOOED Leibiiebde<shanvubiredesetacvect 20&10% | $6.00; No, 75, $658; No. 100, $7.00; 
ry pinks Seah eiedb aie ds Sieskinelne 20 be ‘a Tin’d, $8.50; No. 150, 
ip Augers and Bits— et ee ae ee 
Shi Auger8........-40&N0@—Y, yh ft gant ree 
Tl citi eh en iceeehbie eccccceeesdd BK, $9.50: No. } coe ' 
e e. Seunings & On: 33°&5 7, =: ao 300, Mammoth, per 
Ti Hommedieu’s .......00. iceichhbeneaee Pn omg 
atrous’ 31487 ws— 
NNN A ncacechessaksunscncsascisccscooed 48% | Blacksmith, Standard List: 
Awl Hafts—see Handles, Split Leather...... .6)€10@65% 
Mechanics’ Tool. Grain en” ross + + 5OGEIEIO% 
n ) 
Awls— Inch.. 6 “aa 9 = 
Brad Awls: Doz. .$509 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 = 
Handled ........gro, $2.75@3.00 Moliders— =~ 
Unhdled, Shidered...gro.63@66¢ | Inch.. 10 12 15 > 
Unhandied, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ | Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 = 
Peg Awls: | Bells— Cow 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. starsie Wrought Cow Bells... mY 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ | Jersey rinceepee 0 
Scratch Als: Sexes bis 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@4.00 Door— 
Handicd, Socket .gro.$11.50@12.00 | Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... 55&10% 





ee _Hand- Star, Machine, Double Wedge....60% 
Polished, Brass....... 60@60£10% | Steward & Romain Mfg. Co.: 
Witte MOUGL . ..cccccws 60 60K10% | Style _ 13, Do uble 
WECROl ZUGRCB 6 cc tkucen ed 010% Style No, 1, Single.. 
WAGED 35.6'4'4 woe we 4 aoe .- J0EW Style No, 100, Dbl. Js 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... * 33 Mew EOE BOTCON. cc ccccsevesecenessanseeed 
Miscellaneous— Plow and Stove- ___,, 
Farm Bell8..eesesclb., 24@2U4¢ | PIOW «.-.eeereeees + + G5L570 7 
Church and School... .60G60&10% | SlOVE cocccvecscseves - 85855 % 
_Belting— Leather— Common 1i ee. eee . 80% 
First Quality, Ez. Hy., Strictly Norway Iron ; i 80% 
Bhort LAD. csccscss: . 60410% | American Scre w Co: a 
Standard ecccc es MELO INES Y Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’8...80% 
TADRG BPOMEEG cc cen eeses E10 Eagle Phila, list Oct. 16, *84 821% 
Cut Leather Lacing..... ho 50% say State, list Dec, 28, '99...... 80 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. {t.25¢ Franklin moore on 16, ’84...80°% 
_ Rubber— Eagle Phila., ‘list Oct. 16, '84...82% 7 
Competition (Low Grade), Eclipse, list Dec. 28, °99.........4. 80% 
70k10@75 % Russet. Purdeall & Ward Bolt & 
Standard eeetee GOE10ATI% oe 0% 
oe as pity AG) RN) Empire, list Dec, 28, °99.......0.. 80% 
Best Grades....- oeeeneee yOa50% Ni rway Phila., list Oct. Me os 90° 
Bench Stops— are sartatesseneeeence Kbebbencened 82%4% 
‘ ’ ‘ F . shelton 0.: 
See Stops, Bench | “‘iger Brand, list Dec, 28, °99....80% 
Benders and Upsetters, Upson’ Sut Ce, list Oct. 16, 1884. .82%47% 
: pson Nu 0.: 
Tire— ROPE OMB cus tvsissectcesne vanounes 124% 
Green Liver Tire Benders and Up 


Borers, Bung— 












SECTETS ccccvccccccecceccoescccesceses o 

Bicycle Goods— — Pang, Ze: nen Hanae: 
John 8, Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: rus Se oe. gs 

Chain, Parts, Spokes........ er doz... $4.80 9.60 6.40 8.00 

PED i nthuhebandgoeedsndscscnessaiussd 60 INCh. ..seseeeeeess 2M 2% 

: PON cas dae sac) $8.65 11.50 

Bits— ' Enterprise Mfg, Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 2, $1.75; No, 3, $2.50 each.........25 

&e.—See Augers and Bits. Boxes, Mitre— 

Blocks Tackle— 16. BB, Jennings Be i As ecsesdacven 25% 
Common Wooden...... 7Q@75&5% | Langdop, New Langdon and Lang- 
B. & L. B. Co.: : don Improved, 20&10° Langdon 

Soston W od Snatch, 50%; Eclipse BON occtccices dune .. 15&10% 

Steel, 33 - Hollow Steel, 50&10%; Perfection 40% 

Star ire Rope, 50%: Tarbox SER Gaetdnsactethsnetecssiadavcabemacs 45 

Metal Snatch 50 ; Tarbox New B _ 

Style Steel, 50&10°2; Wire Rope races— 

Snatch, 50 Comman Ball, American... .$1.50 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock an 4 Barber's escocescesees 50&1010@ 60610 

UN CSE, EMER he Ie y | Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s.......... 60 

See also Machines, Hoisting. Fray’s No, 61, 166, 206, 614.......-.-.30% 

au C. E, Jennings & Co.............50&5 

oards, Stove Mayhew’s Ratchet 60 

: F 7 aa e Ward ceca tao tele wis y 
Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% | Mayhew’ . alts D Action Hay Pat. . 50? 
DINMORNOE “Coho tk as 0-004 6.6e © 55% | Millers Drill_Braces...... .25&10 

Boards, Wash— P., 8. & W, Co. Peck's Pat... .60&10 

See Washboards. eee. 

Bobs, Plumb— Wrought Steel...... T5é10£5@ 80 % 
Kenffel & Esser Co............334&10 sradley Metal Clasp. - 80d 10@80& lu&5 

” ‘ Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10 

ot ; Griffin's Folding Brackets. ......70&10 
arriage, Machine, &c,—|] Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater. 
Common Carriage (cut thread): IR ib obs censenunceabder’ # doz, $1.50 

%@é6 1 ame ais yr £5 Of 

oraiy eo , Si “7045 ; Bright Wire Goods— 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): See Wire and Wire Goods. 

% wv 6, smaller and shorter, | Broilers— 

; W5dk10k5Y | Kilbourne Mfg. Co............. 75&20% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80@ ; Wire Goods Co. ovesde 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, © 

, 70410% | Buckets, Galvanized — 
Machine (Cut Thread): ne M’fr’s list, price per gross. iw» 
% x 4 and smaller..... k10% | Quart... 10 12 If 3 
Larger and longer..... r0k107 | Water, Reg...26.85 29.50 33.50 g 
Door and Shutter— © | Water, Hey... 45.35 48.00 52.00 6X 
Cast Jron Barrel, Japanned, Fire, Rd, Btm,32.00 34.65 38.65 g 
Round Brass Knobs: VW ell evseses Ste 41.35 46 35 = 

SER: 4.44:..9 5 5 6 8 i — ; 

Per do2..$0.30 35 45 .60 .80 re Rings—See Rings. Bull. 

Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap’ d: utts— Brass— 0 

PON cso Saeed 6 o Wrought, High List, Oct.:6,06.65% 

Per doz.. " $1.20 ba 22 Cast Brass, Tiebout’s......... . .40&10% 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: Cast Iron— 

Inch wes eeeeees 6 8 10 Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@50% 
= er doz... $1.00 1.41 1.65 Fast Joint, Narrow... .40€10@50% 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, To. d, Cae PONS ek’ s oa a's TOE 1075 % 

I Brass Knobs: . Loose Pin........ oe MELTS Y 

oa h ‘ tteeeeeee e-. 8 10 Mane a.” rr T0A7I0E5 
- cae ‘_ a a ‘ 6 a 1.25 | Parliament Butts....... TOQT0ES 

¢ t 
Sat 10@804 10857 Wrougnt Steel— 

Rarrel Bronzed......... 6UE10 : . regnt. | 

Spring .......r0€1armeneo® | Light Narrow, Light Re- 

Shutter ....... .50&5@I0E mes | ptersidle ...-....... 75% 

Square Neck........ sata ve — and Broad... 10&5% 
RGIS 5 i cawevrne 70€10 , | 4.008e Joint. Narrow, Light 
erat Mortise.. ae Inside Blind. éc...... 70% 
ives’ Wrought’ Séetall 2.2777°7-""-""7999 | Bad roane Table Chest.65% \® 

Expansion— ; apanned, : 
x. Bree Oe ere so@eoy, | Light Narrow, Loose Pin. g 

i ds g. ¢ 4 55 &1 5° 
St — ple n ee Cc asake weeny Light Narrow, Ball T 166 saad 8 

Star, Lag Screw Tyne GOK 10K5K216° Broad ; ws 

Star, Wood Screw Type Falta ia 40% | Ste eple Tipped.: . : : : y 


Star, Machine, Single Wedge....60% Rall Tipped 0% 
ee ee er eOeeeeee 
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Cans Bird— 


ma Series 
hit list: 1200, 15%: 2 
} be ovesneawasssive 30) 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 80 
Hendryx Enameled............ 35 


Calipers—sSee Cv 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 
3.50 @ $3.85 
100 Lb., 


Ipasscs, 


Sharp, 1 prong, per 
v4 
4G; 2 pe 
Sharp Toe, 
slunt 
ia ¢ 
(ai ¢ 
Shar} 
4.15¢ 


pg. 

arp, 4%¢; 
Sharp Heel.. 

nt,4@i%4¢; Sharp, 4 


Perkins’, Blunt, @ 


Blunt Toe thy ¢ ] 
S} 


3.65¢ 


Can Openers— 

See OUpcners, Can, 
Caps, Percussion— 
"Se Sere ewes awe 
eeceoeeeeeeeees pe V 1) 
eee u pais: 
per M,. 4850¢ 
per Ml 6263¢ 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M. 
Primer Shells and Bullets 
All other primers per M.$1 


Carpet Stretchers— 


See Stretchers, Carpct. 


Cartridges— 


2hto,, 
Lux 
241.60 


ju 
/ 


Blank Cartridges: : 
38 0... F., SaS0c cise 1bayz 
SG FH, FFs s veces ee 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50... Lik5 
82 cal. Rim, $2.75....064. 1Uh5% 

B. B. Caps, Cou. Ball, Sugd .$ loo 

B. B. Cups, Round Ball... . .$1.49 

Central PE. cccscsivsses 25 

Target and Sporting Rifle. &5% 


Primed Shelis and Bullets. lod 1% 


Rim Fire, Sporting......... a0 
Rim Lire, Military.... pigtue 155 % 
Casters— 

Bed rh ay asess seen 6 AED 
Pilate .ccccseve woe ee HUG UU a/ 
Philadelphia ....+++6+TMW&l@io 
Acme, Buati Bearing......... 3a 
Gem (Roller Bearing).....70&1 Ke WW 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing)..... Os = 
Standard Ball Bearing........ee+.++. 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list. “a8i04 


Cattle Leaders— 


See Leaders, Cuttle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 4 5-16 : 1 
7.70 5.10 4.15 3.50 
sis-1 1% to 14 inch. 
$3.00 3.10 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 

German Coil.. ‘ 
German Pattern Coil: 

6-0 to 1... 
2 and $... COkIVEII MINA 

j and 6... -d0EWaWEkId 


4, 5 
Halter— 


72 73 
3.30 8.10 


9 
0% 
+2 efVZ 


TOE 165 


seeeer 


Halter 
German Fattern Hait Cre 
list July 24, '97... 606 106: 570), 
Covert Mtg. Co.: 
Halter 
Cow Ties— 
See Huilters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Stundard: 100 pr. 
}-3, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
3-2, Straight, with ring .$29.0 





2, Straight, with ring . $32.00 
644—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$37.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per pair Yor Nos. 2 


and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to price a 

Straight Link. : 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, c&c.. .GU&1VG60E10G5% 


Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, “93 ; 
Iron ..- 604105 GOL10E 10% 
Brass ... . 

Safety and Plumbers’ Chain. 34 

Gal. Pump Chain. .lb., 442@9% 


Bridgeport ¢ ‘hain Co 
Triumph Halter co * Coil.35&2%@40 


Triumph Dog......----- 50& 10@60 
grown Halter and Coil... .45@50&5 2 
Covert Mfg. Co.: ’ s 
Breast, Halter, Heel, Rein, Stal. | 
DM 2555s nc ance eeavalseren® sesanciles 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 
CMMIG <eccncasvcedccuans 35K 252( 40 
Niagara Dog “Leads and Kennel 
CMTE. vcsccsncesvesessccane 4545045 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dee CRAs ac ccvctaedcecesccesenswe 7° 
Universal Dbl, Jointed Chain... .70 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 
- 609 


Steel Ch: 
Pullman: 

Bronze Chain, Steel Chain, 

Coppered 60&10 

per set..8¢ 

per 100 


60% ; 
‘Attacl hments, | 
Sash Ribbo yn 


Sash Chain 
Aluminoy 


ts: bieneteee $2.00@$5.90 
Sash Ribbon Attachments per set..8¢ 
Chalk— 
Carpenters’ Blue....... gro., 50¢ 
Carpenters’? Red........gr0., 50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...... qro., 40¢ 
Checks, Geor— 
Rardsley’s ge 45% | 
Pullman. per gro. 4.0 
SU ciateutexnten 33%" | 





dla $4. 35 | 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Chains... .. .60&s5@60E10% | 





THE IRON 


Chests, Feet - | 


Ame! 1 Co 
Boys’ ¢ cone wit iF 3. 000000 ] 
Youths’ Chests, wit T 1 | 
Gentlemen’s Chest wit I s ) 
Farmers’, Carpe ( 
vit T 
Machinist and Piy I 
( st Km] { 
I Cabinet 
( Ek. Jenni a& ¢ s Ma l Ss 
| ( Pebbecemtiswieek 


Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 


Standard List. .Svu&dlead 80&Wall | 
Bu Bros eater beanendeet 
( Kk. Jennings & Co,: 
S et Firmer No. 10........ 25&7 
S et Framing No, 15....... 25 
WOE E cabedsks avatweeseacescnéés 6¢ 7 
L. & I, dg. White & COsccecees « 


Tanged— 


Tanged rermers oe cee sOCaS 
ro wianncewee 
I Jenning & N 8 
L. & I. J. White Co, 25& 
Cold— 
lb 
Cold Chisels, good quality. Labbe 


Cold Chisels, fair quality. 1Matee¢ 








Cold Ci. sels, ordinury.... 9alv¢ 
Chucks— 
Alm i Deill Chacks...<cccee sede 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck 1 
Beach Pat, each $8,00........ 5&5 
empire heghee eee. meee eu seee asses aa 
cksmit ‘ 25 
Jacobs’ Drill 
Pratt's Posit 
Skinner L: 
Independent 
Universal, 
vu iversal’ 
Combinati 
Combination, 
Round Body ’ 
Jaws . C 
Geared Scr 
Drill Cl : 
New Model, 25 Geared Pat- 
tern, 25 Skinner Patent, ,..25% 
yo a eee arr 40) 
Planet CHUCKS... .ccsecsoeseseses 2 
Standard ... Panadaenaaweasene 45 
ee a ee ; 
Pace Plate Jaws. cccccccescessceacecdd 
Standard Toc Co, 
Improved Drill Chuck. ...cccccsesses 45 
Union Mfg. Co,: | 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 4 5, 6 
7, 8 and 17, 40 No. 2 9 
Scroll Combinations, Nos, 83 and 
WE “paavecdanesvasevusenepadesss 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35..2 
Independent Iron, Nos, 18 and 318 
Indeper lent Steel, No, 64 a 25 
Union Drill, Nos ), 100, 101 
error 35 
Union Czar Drill... 2 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..4 
Universal No, 42 as 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28 ) 
148 and 50 as ; coud 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, N 70 and 
iB. . Keebasscosencegs ieee <hbcetuace 
Westcott Patent Chuci 
Lathe Chucks. 50 
Little Giant Auxiliary Dri § 
Little Giant Double Grip Dri 
Little Giant Drill, Improved 50 
Oneida Drill... vexdnékeen ee 
Scroll Combin ation eee 50 
\ iker Mfg, Co,: 
NATION, COPE bKaseedenactncacsccens 25 
Clamps— 
Carriage Makers’, Star, P., S. & W. 
Cc es . 50% 
Besly Parallel 2& 
Hammer & Co,: 
Adjustable . &5 
Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw W085 
Myers’ Hay R Laesieidll 
Lineman’s Swedis Neverturn eh 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers 
Cleaners, Drain, 
Iwan’s Cham} Ad isco ss 5 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary 40 
Sidewalk— 
American re & Hoe Co.: 
Star ? loz. Socket, $4.0) 
Shank ‘ sevedeus ° $3.5 
Shank, # doz, X 7 $3.50: Shank | 
X 8 $3.75 | 
Cleavers, Butchers’- — 
OG TOs vst ccaksecexsccereentien 30% 
Fayette R, P mb eos 
te Re Ae Ge. WEMIRS C0... «006505. 


Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co i ae 
1902 Chicago Horse, each 
20th Century Horse, each ‘Ss » | 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15 
Chicago Belt Horse, each $20, 0 | x 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear - Nn 8 
Bearing Horse, each..... 
Stewart’s New Model Shen D_ 
Shearing Machine. each.$'2 | 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear 
ing Machine, No. 8, each. .$ 75 J 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Stylea, list July 1 
S1C80€ 10% 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
See Wire, dc. 


Cocks, Brass— 


"Ns 
3, 





Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, eae Bottling, 
as ats i aval ahaa kW ahah te alte Wa we 75% 


> 
Compression Bibbs....... 70% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B Sonne 3. 
Sy s list 

Leather, Walter B. “Btevens & Sonne 
LiSt wcccccccccccccccccccccccccccceecs yA 





AGE 





Compasses, Dividers, &c. 











Ordinary Goods.....e. TWé 1075 
Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 

Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Coppe 

Vortheastern 

PGT Wik 1, 10 
astern 
Wk 145 E1047 5061 
Central 
PT a) 60 E10 
Northwestern: 

Fob2by 60% 50&10% 

Western | 

1kIM 50d 1214, €5% 

Tennessee 

FOE 10 0&12' 10 

Southern: 

70 50d 12% MED 

Southiestern 

W04 0&5 h 

Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 104 j 

tory shipment nerally d é 

See i Eave Troug | 

Coolers, Water— | 

L. & G. Mfg. ¢ 

Gal... 2 3 4 6 8 

Galv ized,ea $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3, 

Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 
Gal..... 2 4 6 8 

Each .....$1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4, 

White Bnameled. .. sccccccccccccecs 

Agate Lined. ....cccccsccccssccsese | 
Gaanees' Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 

Coppers, Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 3 lb, to pair 
and heavier, 2M6é;  lighte 
than 3 lb. to pair..serees soe 
Cord— Sash-— 

Braidcd, Drabs.escccsess lh ( 

Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 22¢: No, 7, 22M¢; No. 6 
234¢. In lots of 12 doz, oi 
over, 1 cent less po pound 

Cable Laid Italian, lb., No. 18.37¢ 

Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22¢ 

Common India...... lb., UMalioe 

Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'ted. isa2ve 

Patent Russid.cccceccs:s ib 20¢ 

Cable Laid Russia...... b 214 

India Hemp, Br'd’d.... 1b 21¢ 

India Hemp, Twisted... 1b. Wal} 

Patent India, Tiwisted..ib Ir ¢ 

Pearl Braided N ( ~ 
204%¢; No. 7, 19%¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 
192¢, in 12 doz, to, 100 doz, lots, | 

Eddy stone Braid Nos, 8 to 12 
%e: 7, Ble: € Tlg¢ 

Harmony Cable Laid I _Nos 7 
TOID. ... ccccccccccccccccscccccces # Ib 23¢ 

Pull 
Wire Sas - 10 
Sash Cor per 100,.$2 

Samson, 2 
Braided, t b Cotton 

55 ¢ ; Italian Her 10¢ a ] 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; W e Cot | 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord 50¢ f = | 

Massachusetts, White...# Ib 40¢ 

Massachusetts, Drab wh 4¢ J 

Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 

Silver Lake, per Ib.: 

A, Dral 5¢; A, WI , 44 | 
B, Drab. 49¢; B, White, 35¢ 
Italia H $0 ¢ L 571, ¢ 

Se ( 1 Ribbor 
Wire, Picture— 

Full Length......... 0a—Y | 

Short Length ok alts ec WEZ20A c 

Hendryx St 1 Wire Pict) «ord 

old list. 85&1 

Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Pictur 
Cord $e. ‘ ocececocesene cecccceed 10 
Cradles— 

GE eo Wace scacns Fi eesce oes OE 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, Cases, 1 
gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 

Z icker’s Lumber: 2 gr 
“White and Pury Indelible.. € 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black 4.5 

Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, $14.00; Slacks $10.0 

Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, | 
5 in. x % in, Round, $2.50;5 in. x | 
¥% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16 
$2.50: 5 x 14% x 16 -- -$3.00 | 

Suremark, Black, $2.25; Blue, Red 
eS ee eee 2.50 | 


Crooks, Shepperds’ — 








American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
PRONE | tctgnddcceateree # doz. $4.50 
| 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. | 
Cultivators— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Victor Garden... cove. OKI 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M'd’m Knives, 1847.2 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilti 
ind Anchor ° Pad 
Wm. Rogers & Son..... ?d 
Cutters— Glass— | 
ee ee I Dives ccncecsccececess 40° 
Dh. DOOM suguasaes isesvecassuoanes . 60 
i Mn SM sb aus sdeatesedaaensccanies 40 
Ww odward eeee 50 
Meat and Food— 
American ....... 3 
Nos 401 402° 493° "404° 495406 407 
Each $6 3 ¢$ $12 $2 $5) $60 | 
Enterprise: | 
Nos.....510 12 22 3 | 
Each $2 $3 $2.75 $1.50 $6 5&7 
No, 202 50 {0&7 
Pp S. & y ( 
SONGS | vesencdiccccccesesecs 9@10K&5 








IQ 
BPUGL. \dannduabiaebdaueneede 60&5 
Little Giant......«. ra) 13 
Nos. 305 310 312 2 22 
$ ) $48.00 $44, 00 $72. $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, # d $24, 00 
40% 
rR vin F No. 1, $21.00; No. 2, 
$27.00; 3, $42 dues 15K 10K&10% 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers 25(@30 
Siaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters...........35 
Corn Graters miu } 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....2 doz. $ 
Combined Slaw Cutter and = ¢ 
Grater . a4 t? doz, $4 
Tobacco— 
{7 Tron, Cheap doz, $4.25 4 } 
Enterprise .. : i 
Nati # doz., No, 1, $21; N 


Post Hole, &c— 





Di 
Rapid, 3 $24.00 
Samsor 10Z,, Qo 
Iwat Pat P H \ W 
A I 1 
Vaughan Pattern Post H Anger 
a ) 
Perf n Post Hole Diggers ya 
doz, (areaneeen ae ws $8.50 
Split Handle Post Hole Diggers 
P dk $7.50 
Hercules Pattern, ® doz $9.50 
Kobler’s, #@ doz., Universal $14.00; 
Little Giant $12.00; Hercules 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Ri 
$8.50 Pioneer... ..cccee ee . . 
weoee -Bre ak Crucible Steel Post 
Hx SI Givi nent eter des eaue de 60% 


ediaitineete Compasses, 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers......é 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 


BEGGRUNGS . koe ccccces $1.50€1.75 
treast, Millers Falls............ 15&10 
Breast, P., S. & W...... 

C. & C, Ratchet ; concen 
Reversible Ratchet Die Stocks 25 
Goodell Antomatie D 3 SK \ 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 
G ives’, per doz., Nos, 1, $4.86; 
$8.16. 
Millers Falls Automatic Dril 3& 10 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis... 25 
Ratchet, Parker’s...... onl 
Ratchet, Weston’'s 40 
Ratchet Weston's, Styl H Im 

SGU, Siacsienekee ; 10 40&5 
Ratchet, ne, 12 1G 4045 
Ratchet ebrated..... 10 10&5% 
Ratchet W itney P a @ es 

W&1NKA50% 
Whitney’s Adjustabk No, 10, $12.00, 
, 33% % 

: Twist Drills— 
tt BteOB is cicecce TOL5 @ FO&10% 


Lauper and Straight Shank 
60k 10Q70% 


Drivers, Screw— 






Sercw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, ® 
doz,, 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in., 
We. ansiecbeaksnansdduns 50 
suck Br s.’ Screw Driver Bits 30 
( AIDIOU scceocs ase 50 
Disst Wy : adacccucnbs dy diac 7 
Fray's Hol. H’dle Sets, N 3, $12. .50 
Ford's Brace Screw Drivers 1&1 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet 35 
(; l © BUtO..c.. . 69(4 65& 
Ma v's Black Handle 40 
Mavhew’s Monarch..... { 
Millers Falls, # doz., Nos. il. $9.9 
12, $13.7 20, $8.17; 21, $8.46 il, 
$13.43; 42, $17.21, 
Smi é Hemenway C Never- 
tur 6674 Elmora, 60%: Star, 
&10 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 7540 
10&1 


Territory 
Northeastern 


Gal. Steel, 
TIE 1045 


Coppe yp 
5 10% 


Bastere.... «s+ 80) 50410 
Central - 8041045 WE 10% 
Northivestern. .80&1045 KE 10% 
Western ...cce S045 7% 5945 Y 
Tennessee..... R045 WED 
Southern...... 754 10° HIS Y 


Southwestern. 


Terms.—2% for cash 
generally delivered 


THEMES 5OESY, 


Factory shipmeeta 


Note Lower prices are made in some 
sections, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments, all territories: 





Galv. Steel, Galv. C. I. and 
Coppe r. 
wees BS, Bi ce iicae 80% 
Sizes 1%, 2, 34, 5, 6...60£€10 
a ae ° rrr 
ey > Mws.« sls eee 257, 
Copper Elbows............! 50%, 
Elbows, Stove —— 
Fdwards, Standard Blue... 0.&10&10% 
FE rae Royal Blue ‘On ) 
Reeves, Dover. Flat Crimp 
nen Turkish— 
Sto 5510 
56: 220: Flour 
SO” ee ae 51,6 S144 
1 Keaes Ih. 544 5% ¢ 3% ¢ 
Vy Keqs ...-ld. 544 6 ¢ 5 é 







































































7 10-lb cans, 
i 10 in case....64¢ 7¢ 6 ¢ 
7 10-10 cans, less 
than 10 .10 ¢ 10 8 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 ¢ 
VOTE.—I lots 1 to3 tons a discount of 
10¢ is given, 
Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions... .40&5% 


Ext.actors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


—_— rs, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galy., 50 & 
5°.: Bronze and Plated..........+.: 50% 
Walling’s  ....-.cccccccccccvecesccccess 50 
Upson’s P BR eo eo ei 40% 
Cord and Weight-— 
Ives, # gro., $1.08 
Titan, ® gro., 





Corrugated— 


Acme Corrugated Fasteners........70% 
Faucets— 
Cork Limed.......-<s: 504€10@60 % 


Lined, .. 
60k 1070% 
50L5G 404k one 


Metallic Key, Leather 


Red Cedar..... 


Petroleum . Wk10GT 








B. & L. B. C 
Metal Key......-.eccesessecceres 60410 
EOE cccuvccovcwenctsnvenccsdencese sues 60 
West Lock Lepnaenss enueeesseanes ee 

John Sommer 8 Peerless Tin Key....407% 

John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 50% 

John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key.50&107 

John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60% 

John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 40% 

John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. .50/% 

John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. — 

50&10% 

John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lin« d.60 

John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined...50% 

John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50 

John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar....40% 


Self Measuring: 


Enterprise, Self Measuring and 
Pump, #®@ doz., $36.00........... 40&10/ 
Lane's, # doz., $36.00............ 40&10 
National Measuring, ®@ doz, $36.40&10 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Brands....... We 10@75&10% 
Br ands . . . 2k 1080 % 
HEE 10480 10% 

sovedeonnenetun 70% 
Standard, 
60& 10410 7, 


Best 
Standard 
Lower Grade... 
sold Medal 
Caffrey's 


M American 


Imported 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
Mca ccteckeu heat 3314 @ 40% 


m4 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. C 
Universal, No, 
Se. coche ubebaebahonnneebasweebene 
Fusible Links, No, 96............-- 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107...... 60&10° 


Grindstone— 

Net Prices: 
Inch 
Pe r 
Peck, 


In 


oe ee uien 15 17 
doz 3.85 4. 
Stow & Ww ilee oe. 3 
». 19 21 
$4.00 4. 40 4.75 
teading Hardware ¢ 


Fodder Scueezers — 


5.50 








See Compressors. 
Forks— ea 
American Fork & Hoe 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.. T0&5 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine.. 45& W& 12% 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine 60&7 
Champion, Hay......... ‘ GAI2* 
Acme Hay . see HK? 
Manure Regular, 4-tine 6 5&5 
Manure. Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70 
Champi Manure 6&5 
Columbia, Manure....... see 
Acme 4-tine oseenes - HO&W&5 
Round Shoulder Header, 4-tine..65 
Champion EET cccnsessnnacenl 65 
Dakota PD o-.sanawnnehesaesahl 65 
Kansas Header............0.-e0e0 65% 
Wood, Barley -eeebansh ow aeen eee 
Steel, Barley........02.. 662: 
Columb NS eee TORTAS 
Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S’o’t Bar, per doz.75@a0¢ 
Red, S’a’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.2 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 
PRES 1 3 
$1.25 $1 60 $1.90 $2 20 0.50 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Tr re $2.75 | >0 
PO is 5 Scr behb vk ak $.20 | 
Waterproof Sal. Taped. 8.65+ & 
Waterproof Dbl. Tape d.. 4.40 2 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15} ~ 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern SVG BIES% 


Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, éc. .50@50£10% 
Chapin-Steph« Cr 
Marking, Mortise, & 50&50€1 
isston’s Marking. Mortise, &c. .67} 
oo wn & Sharpe's 33%° 
one 
Wire, P.. 8 & Wo seize 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 


$2.30; $2.60 
Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4 0; 2, $4.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co . 65@65&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush, 
25€10@50% 


Spike, 


Elwell’s 
Grease, Axle— 


Common 
Everla 


Grade. ..gro.$6.00@$6.50 
10-1 


Dixon's 




















ting pails, ea 
Be ; in boxes, # doz., 1 Ib, $1.20; 

It 5 as eis tice ele $2.00 

Helmet Ha Oi) oonetD fo 
Griddles, S oapstone— 
Pike Mig. C0... .ccccicesecd @3344&10% 

Grindove— 
Pike Mfg. Co 
Hand ot Power, Pyko Nos, 
2. ko Primo; Py} Peer 
less ; » Spiral (foot power) .334 
Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. .40&10° 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 

os, Ol, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, 

$5.00 cncenabn panes us thes stbnenaapess 30% 

Alundum Sickle G nde rs, nee, 
Nos, 20, $5.00; 204. ” 00; 20A 
Comiined. FEB... scsccccsecceces 30% 

Alundum Dise_ Grin ders, each 
OU ne ee ee ceed 30% 
Grindstones— 

Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Family Grindstones, #? 

inch, @ doz., $2.00 .. ode 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli “ar 1d “Cycle : 

Ball Bearing, mounted............- 40% 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 40&10&2 
Fl aiters and Ties— 

Cou Pié wenicede ea 65@ 65410% 
Bridgeport Cl Oe: = 

Triumph ¢ d Halters, 35&242(@40 
grown Coil Halter 15(@50K5 

Brown Cow SUK5SE@5IVK 105 

Brown Tie Outs...... 7 LO@T5&5 % 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Sf aaa &2 

OT See 35 

Sisal Rope thé aebeneeue nae 

Cotton Rope ve . 45 

Hemp Rope te iancnakeel 

Oneida Community: 

Am. Coil and Halters.. 10@40&5 
Am, Cow Tie 45(@50 

Niagara Coil and Halters...45@50&5 

Niagara Cow Ties $K5@VAKLOKS 
Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@35&104&5 
Heller’s Farriers. 4VK5@40K 1045 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox C« 

Crucible Steel : ..- 40&1050 

Farriers’ . .40&10@50 

Riveting 40& 1025) 

Machinists’ ...... 66735 
DB’. } cine ctdeaed i amabene 50 
P) I 

A. E. Nail 40&2'6@40412'5 

Eng. and B, S. Hand.50&l0&5@6045 

Machinists’ Hammers G0&10&5 

tivet and Tinners’.40&7 140K 12245 
Vic tor Magnetic Tack gro... .$7.75 

Heavy Hammers and 

Sledges. 
Under 8 Ib., per Ib., \E10% 
3 to 5 1b., per Ib., 40¢ 80g 10% 
Over 5 lb., per 1b., 
Over 5 Ib , per lb., 30¢ 1€1010 

Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 


Ave, Pick, &c... .60&10G60E10€5% 
LOR oe | eee y0% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, & 

NS YT } 

CPEs bake ce ohh ak wk 40% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles 
DEL. “spose cieonsekeantines 
EERE 5 
Disston’s . 5 


Mechanics’ Tool Mention 


4uger, assorted. ..gro.$3.00@$3.50 

a aa gro . $1.65 $1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.404 

$2.65; Hickory .. -$2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 


$1.95; Hickory... .1.60€41.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.600($1.75 
File, assorted.....gro.$1.80@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, &c., 


60 100 60E 1045 





Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80d 
85¢; Not Varnished..... 65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢:; Fore, doz... .45 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
CWE TOOL, «on nascceseccces 0.£10° 
EE shcsncbibbingktnesscnce 60460410 
i SM adiacennenation 60@60&10 
V Se Rap ndd cioweth 30@ 30. &10 
Screw Dri 30@30&105 
Millers Falls Adj, and Ratchet Auger 
Handles . 15&10% 
Nicl n Simplicity File Handle.... 
# gro. $0.85@$1.50 
T L Rec ccini t Pi. 
Ih 1 t File and Tool, # 
g $8.00; No, ¢ 50 : 
No, 4, $9.50: No 





ero. lots 10% 
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| 





AGE 


W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 


Hammer, 2 doz 
14 


: Be : 
a 
2 ’ . ee - to 
aad 





36 in.. $4.0 im 

Axe, # doz 8 to 34 in., $5.60 | 
36 in., $5.8 

Adze, #@ d 6 in., $5.80; 3 
in., $7.8 

Pick, # doz, R. R., 36 in,, 
$8.00; coal, 34 i $5.80. 

Hatchet » dk "12 to 14 in, 
$2.00 

Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track 
and Parlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. 

Chicago Spring Butt Co,: 
Friction 























eRe e Eee eee ee eee eee eee J 

PE. suc etcask sueiawanees 25 

sig Twin... ies asian brag 
Ch isholm & Moore Mfg. Co 

Baggage Car Door......... 50 

Blevator sense Hones sad onesecenele 30 

ML: ieie0b has beswenkwannoow 50 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 

Ee eee 60&19 
EO. PSORUERM, oc cscsasccusdoes 70% 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Si lid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. .60&1 | 

Roller Bearing, No. ll, $15 00, | 
60&10 | 
Roller Bearing, Ex, Hy., No. | 

SP ROB. J. suissh aden ad G0&10% | 

Bull Dog, $24. 1D; cctv tesakitness 70% | 
Lane Bros, C 
Parlor, “Ball Bearing, $4.00; | 

Standard, $3.15; . 105, $2.85; | 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- | 

plete with track. eo $2.25 
3arn Door, Standard.. 60 &10% 
EE cacavecssen .-net $6.0 
CPR chabesccrececevexvacs 6043 % 
Special : : 70&5 | 
Trolley Hangers and track...50% | 

Lawrence Bros, : | 
Cleveland ; } 
Clipper, No, 75 

LY seebuwbeues 2 | 
Cyclone, No, 40 @ 
Tandem, No. 50 = | 
New York . = 
et ley, No, 30, # y = 
cKinney Mfg. ¢ . i} | 
Mk er Be aring, Nos, 1 and 2,.70 | | 
Anti-F1 : 60 
Hinged Hangers, King Charm.60°, ?2 

Richards Mfg. Co.: fe) | 
Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 2 jas | 
Pioneer Wood Track, No. | 
toller B’r’g St’l Track No. | 
toller B’r’g St’l Track No. | & 
foller B'r g Nos, ) | 
Hero, Ad 19 

Adjustable lem 

ley Trach * | 
Seal, Ste 8.. | 
Auto Ad 22 
Trolley B $1 

D. No. 1 No, 
$2.45; No. 150 ; 

Safety Underwriters F, D, } 

101 ; ‘ | 
Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&1 | 
*alace, Adjustable Track No, | 

Ad al Track No. | 
5041 
l $2.95 | 
0) 50&10 

I $1.30; No 

27 $1.60 
Roller Bearings, 7. 38, 39 

41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7 
Anti-friction, No, 42; N 4 

sizes 24% and 3 60 
Hi ged Tandem No, 48 60&5 
Folding Door B. B, Swiv No 

135 Tree 4 

Taylor & Boggis F'’y ¢ s K d 
der’s Roller Bearing 1 
4 in,, $12.00; 5 in., $14.0 1081 J 
Myers’ St Hangers 60% 
Hangers— Garment- 
Pullman Trouser, # gr 1 
$9.00; No, 4, $24.00: No, 5 . 50 
N 8, Black Enamel, $7.5 ) 
$21.00; N 12, $8 N 
<q ) N Rg I ¢ 9 
Victor Folding ooeee% Bro. $9.60 
Gate- 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
Joist and Timber 
Lane Bros Co, Cee eeerrescescnccescess 35° 
Hasps— 
Griff Security Hasp...........50&1 | 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz..60 


# od ¢ 
Hatchets— | 
Regilar list, first qual.40.£124, @— | 





Second quality. E1085 | 

Heaters, Carriage— 

Clark, No. 5, $1.25; No, 5B, $1.50: N 
$1.75 No. 31). $2.00 No. 7D, $2.25: | 

No. 3E, $2.50; No. 1, $3.00........2° 

Clark Coal, @ doz., $0.75............ 20° 

Hinges— 

Blind and ShutterHinges | 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: | 

Doz. Sets arith Fasteninga, No. 
J, $0.70; No. 3, $1.25: No. 5, | 
£2.65. | 

Mortise Shutter i a 
Vortise Reversible Shutter.. .80% 
North’s Automat B 1 Fixt 
2, for W 1, $9.00; N for 
, BEL os ie beene 
CO s Parker Co.. saoeee 2OQTE 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 

Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind | 
Hinges all 2 
ale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No 
110, for wood $9.0 No, 111, for 

brick, $9.00 2 
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Reading’s Gravity : .60 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Bli Hinges, 
No. 16474, @ doz, sets wit it 
screws, $0.95; with screw $1.25. 
Wrightsville Hardware C 
O. S., Lull & Por 
Acme, Lull & Porter 
Queen City Reversit 
Shepard's Nois Nos 
20 ° 
Niagara, Gravi Locking 
& 5 ; 
Clark’s O. Fs, Ae, 2 
Clark’s O. P., Nos, 3 and 
Tip Pat'n, No, 1 
Clark’s No, ¢ 
Buffalo Gravit Locking 
3 & 
Shepard's Dout I ki 


Champion 
Picneer 
Empire 
W. H. 


Co. MM rtise 





ing, No. 2 
Gate Hinges 


Clark’s or Shepard's “ oz. sets 
eer eee rece 2 3 
Hinges with L ‘s'chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Latches only. ieente: ate «ee 

New England: 

With LGtcnh. 0.0%. doz. .@$2.00 
Without Latch.....doz..@$1.60 

Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch........doz..@$1.75 
Without Latch.. .doz. ...@$1.85 

Western: 

W4Em. EMOOR. 5 4. 2c ces doz. $1.75 
Without Latch...... doz. .$1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.,: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
L em, Hinges only or Latches_ 
ily, os ge OE Beckvosuavecssun 70% 
Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, # doz, prs hci aa 
Pivot Hinges— 
Sommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear 
ME adacdancvnsriccseansieseengien co0cKl 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Mat xv aseedcu ) 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 





Non-Holdback, C’st lron$6.50@$6.75 
J. Bardsley: 

sardsley’s Non-Checki 
Floor 





Hinges..........40 














Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 
B mer Bros. : 
Spring Butt Hinges 40 
Surface Floor, Ba Bear | 
Ing «- 4 | 
Mortise Flo Ball Bearing.40 | 
- avatory Hinges 40 
mn Hold! ack Screen Door 
Nos, 2000 and 900 4( 
Hi ldback Screen Door No 
Osta sc vcaies # gro, $9,00 
Chicago Spring LB ( ‘ 
Chicago Spring H s 23 | 
Triple End Spri Hinge ..00 a 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.50 | wd 
Garden City Engi Hot 25 = 
Keene’s Saloon Door 25 | 2 
Columbian Hardware ¢ o 
Acme, Wrought Steel : 8 
Acme, Brass.... : oa a 
American ... 30 ° 
Columbia, ®# gr., No, 14, $9.00; + 
No, 18 . $25.00 ° 
Columbi Adj., No. 7, ® gr.$12.00 | & 
Gem, new list 30 toe 
Clover Leaf and Acor per 3 
gro, re . $12.00 ~ 
Oxford 2 
Floor $ Hing 65410 = 
Columbian Btwel.. ..o0ccsecsOoacld - 
Laws Mfg, ¢ 8 
Mats iless ‘Spri g Hinges.....30 = 
Matchless Jaml Hinges 30% ~ 
Richards Mfg, Co, ° 
Superior Double Acting Floor o 
; Hinges .... 40 S: 
Shelby Spring Hinge ¢ ss 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback |< 
Screen Door $9.00 | 
Chief Ball Bearings Floor 
Hinge em 00 0 
Ball Bearing Door 25 
No. 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’} 
# gr. pr a $9.0 
Standard Mfg. ¢ 
Champion Double Acting D 
Hinge 5K 10K 
Standard Dout Acting Floor ] 
Hinge S& 1041 j 
Superior Spring Hinge Co.,: t 
Superior Floor Hinges : 
Spring Hinges ) 
Wrought Iron Hinzes- 
Strap and T Hinges, é&c., list 
February 10, 1908 
Light Strap Hinges. .50&10 a 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .60&5% | 
Light T Hinges........ 50% | & 
Heavy T Hinges oe x 
Petra Hvy. T Hinges 508107 = 
Hinge Hasps .. 88%Y 1 
Cor. Heavy Strap. G05 8 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T 50410 we 
Screw Hook 6 to 12in. .1b.314¢ 
and Strap. 14 10 20 in. .1b.3%¢ 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Ewe 
fo 1 inch 1h #l4é 
NE? | iu Sate eea ks GK 1b. 7%4é 
MEI ese aang ac ee 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. C Stall Hitchers. .30&2 
pre wt ee 
] ’gr’s list, price per gross: 
Inch se ae i oe 2e 
Galv. Open... .$35 $39 $52 $46| %& 
Jap. Open 26 28 31 354 = 
Galv. Funnel... 43 48 52 56| 5 
Jap. Funnel. $3 3% 59 48} = 


Masons’ Etc. 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick . 162 each $1.05 
Steel Mort No, 158 each $1.35 
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Hoes— Eye— . | 


Keortl and Oval Pattern, 
604 10604 10410% | 

1899, | 
| 





Grub, list Feb. 23 
70d 10706 10 10 4 
D. & H. Scovil 20% 
Am, Fork & H Co. (Scovil Pat- 
ter - 605% 
Cr We 
St Dout 
American | 
R re 4 
Cre ( 
Mat k Sel I ‘ 
Ma SUDIOR Ss 64s ceccadaccsiweaes 70 
Sprouting ..+ 50 
Tobac H el ; 6674415410 
Warren . SOK LUA LORS 
Ivanhoe Reka cee kon 65&15K10 
Cultivator, B B 6 TOK LOK 10K5S 
Cultivator, B B ¢ TOK LOK 10K5 
Weeding ACME. .sscece T22KWK2"s 
Scuffle, Lightning......-ececccees 60K5 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders 





File and Tool— 


Nicholson File Holders and File 

Handles ..--ccccccccccvcscccees 3344(@40 
Fruit gar— - 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 


$1B.00; FF COZ. .cccceccesceeceeeceees $2.00 
Trace and Rein— 





Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz, ss 
GEIR cxdvs ca nnseeeeuncevesesouweens $1.25 
Dash Rein “He le GW OZ. .cccves $1.25 
ea ye 

Pike Mfg, C Belgian and Swaty 
5 GeTMAD...-.eccccccvccccccccee 33g °% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading.........secseeees 40 

Clothes Line, Reading List .+ 40 

Coat and Hat, Reading......... 45420 

Coat and Hat, Wrightsville......60&5 

Harness, Reading List...........+. 40% 

Wire— 

Belt, Nos. 1 to 15....75&10@80% 

Wire 0. & H. Hooks. .80@80eé107 

Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 75&10(@80 Ceiling. .75&10@80 

Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem...... 75&10 

Parker Wire Goods Co,, King. .75&10 

Wire Goods Co ss 
Acme 60& 10° Chief, 70&10 
Crown, 175 Czar, 65&10%; V 

Brace %, - Czar Harness, 50 
Ceiling, 75 
Wrought Iron— 

Bor, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 
$1.15. 

COSCO i. cscas bs 50 0 dow .$1.25@$1.50 

Wrought Stay Hooks, &c. 

See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 

$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz., 


$2.75@$3.00 


Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


NEF GOS. ccvcrsevceess $1.25@ $1.50 
Whiffletree ....csccece lb . 5%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

BVGSO sicccvaeevaets 6060410 

Malleable Iron...... VQ 10 %, 
Covert Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle 

DEER? 5 gcc scedkensseuséaWeekeeuseke 40 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 

ShHOuldeF ..ccccccccccvcccccsescces 85&10 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops 
Corn Hooks—See Knuives, Corn. 

Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber— 

Garden Hose, %4-inch: : 
Competition t. 646%¢ 
3-ply Guaranteed.....ft. 3.a9¢ 
j-ply Guaranteed. ...ft. Ma@t12¢ 

Cotton Garden, *%4-in., coupled: 
Low Grade ft. 8@ 9¢ 
Fate Quality... ..ccsces ft.10@ul¢ 


Sad— 


—_— 
From 4 to 10 1b. 21444 2% ¢ 
B. B. Sad ITrons..... 1b. 84@3%e¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per act: 
Nos. 50 55 60 
Jap’d Caps......86 93 9 93 
Tin’d Caps......91 881.01 98 
New England Pressing. .1b.3%4%@4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg Cx Bar, 60&10 


Corner 
: Pin 
Pinking Irone 


trons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 


65 








Uovert Mfg. Co.: 

Auto Screw . 30&2% ; Steel, 45 
ME cic chndsvecegt decedecabence 
eS SO RE eee 3W&5° 
Richards’ Tiger Steel. N: : 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 

dder— 


Z 
Richards Mfg, Co,, Ladder Jacks. .50 
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Jointers— | 
Pike Mfg. Co., Saw Jointers, $7.00..40 
Actties 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 200425 
Enameled and Cast It See Wa 

Hollow. 

KAnives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 








Foster Bros.’ Butcher, & 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 
Corn 
Columbian Cutlery Co., Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........60 

American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Easy Cut, ® doz., No, 10 ¢ 
Ka Cut, # doz., No, 10 B ¢ 
Acn ? doz 
Dent # d 
Adjustable, Serrated, # d 
sert ited, i ere 
Taree, NG, § OC Bis sccacccecsccet 
Warkos. No. FC Ee. icccascscesnd 
Drawing— 
Standard List... . 80k 100—%, 
Cc, E, Jennings & C Nos. 45, 46 
25&7 
Jennings & Griffin, N 41, 
6624 
Swan's 6673(a7 
ONIN did cade duduweGudnatees 16° 
L & I. J. Wi 0&5@2 


Hay al Straw 


Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 
Iwan's Sickle Edge........# doz. $9.50 
Iwan's Serrated.............% doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ . doz .$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s ....e--+.- #@ doz, $3,00@3.25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber aa Pree es gro .$1.251.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. 35a 40¢ 
Poor, BiRerats< ss ess doz 65a 70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz .Wati¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 


LBardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 
Dota Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 





Cre Ms cahevedsisse0n00essnceeouell ) 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders....é 0% 
Richards Mfg. Co. : 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112......50 
Climax Shelf, No, 113....... 5 
Trolley, No. A = ea aaa, Pee yA 
Ladles, Melting— 

& G. Mfg. Co., Melting and 
“Plu peeRE ore a a gare 25 
iy) ie a) Mieka enterweienanesoned 40410 
RROAGING ccvoccscccceccevecscncceseccecs 60% 

Lamps,— 
Biamnmer's BE, 1, PIG. .ccccccescves 45% 
Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz $4.85 4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0....doz.$4.60Q 4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.do0z.$4.60@4.75 
OtCREr Btylee. «ccccvcsl JOA 4VE10%, 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
SAROR) 6c cvcweanssiasiccQevtegey0 
Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
BCTOWS ceveccscense doz. 35a 4o¢ 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101 
# doz. $2. 
Ric hards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
Ey | dct ocdunwannedd acaebetnneeweeees 50& 
Ri hards Trump, No, 127.....0....$i. 
Leaders, Cattle— 
pt) re doz. U¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co 
Va 45 “Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
1%; Sisal, 20 


Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps— 


Lifters, Transom— 





Bee Bic vccvcvcccccscssvocivccesousvess 10% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
TOO JOCR. cicccue $2.30 1.95 1.75 
78 Jeeb.cccoses $1.95 1.65 1.50 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos, 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............30 

Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No, 0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 
GD, Dee docovecesessedisscesaes # gr. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, &c.; 
White Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4%, $2.50; Colors, No 3'e, 
$1.75; No, 4, No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen, No, 3%, 50; No. 4, $3.50; 
Pes. Wibt Be bscvasccassccoevacdes ves 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
DEE. saceuktedanarecntinststietceuarect 20% 
Clothes Li am. White Cotton: 50 ft., 
$2.75; 60 $3.25: 70 ft., $3.75; 75 
t., $4.00: Oo ft., $4.25; 90 ft., $4.75: 
BP We. ec cscedscevssseedsacews 20% 

Turner & Stanton Co.: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
PE DED ondescnensesscrasen 0° 
Clothes Lines. White Cotton. eo 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen... .20 : 
Locks— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks... .3314@33%4@5% 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 
NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods. 


Reading Hardware Co............00++ 40% 
ee Ge i I, Cin cn cs chiens nccconce 10% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E, Mfg. Co, Wrought Steel and 
SOE” Kobeanaunvvueeuds vcescuss et 75&10%, 











Swift, Lane 


AGE 





x and Side. 


Bros 


Motors, Wate eo 


Divine’s Red Devi 
$2.50 3.50 10,00 “5 00.. 
No.1. 2 3 4 
Lippincott’s: 
AO ceardsca 1 2 ‘ 
$2.50 3,50 10, 
Pike Mfg Co Tool 
Gri ding eed 





0 


15,00 


itt iLawe— 
NOTE.—Net prices are gene rally quoted 





Sash, &c. | 
it: 
‘Gravity Metal Sas ee 
gro., $149.58 .-10 
Window Ventilating ‘ aol 
Pullman Pate Vent ng Lock..25% | 
Reading Sash Locks 40 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perf Ventilatir 
Gi veseccsdsees $0.75@$1 
MI achines—Boring 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2.00002.25 | 
Com, Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2.252 
Ford Auger Bit Co.. $ 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4 Zaki 
Millers Fal Satie iveuse 5.7 
Snell's, Upri 65; Angular, $ 
Swan’s In] 1 esas - 4041 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power 
# doz, $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
a ae skngtsaebashsaensiaess 20 
Moore’s Cyclone “Hig rh Speed Cha 
Hoist denueedaavaven wt aakaauatace sare 
Ice Cutting— 
CE a cueasaetveresandecceuncaleel 
Washing 
B Washing Machine Co.: Per doz 
DOOR Tuts. Besssaatcinterteneces $57 . Of 
B ROtEry . 00. ; : $57.0 
( npion Rotary Banner No, 1.$57,. 
Standard Champion No, 1......$50.00 
Standard Perfection $27.0 
( innati Square Western $ ) 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets— 
MIVCROEM  <si00 sare Sea. ners f5L5A50% 
LAGUUMNOUNGE occ cccen ss p5€550 % 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
SE aa oad aces doz. 45k5 50% 
Mangers, Stablie— 
Swett Ir a ee ee ) 
Mats, na - 
Acme Flexible Steel ‘ 
Elastic Steel (W. G,. C new 
Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks 
Milk Cans—Sce Cuns, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 

Enterprise Mfg, Co,: 
le eee oe a alae aay 20425 
Shell und Corn..... 23& 10 
National list Jan. 1, 190 ; 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria 
Parker’s B 





Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
l0¢ for each size 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15¢ 
20¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad 
vance 2o.¢ jor each size. 
12 15 16 18-in 
High Grade $4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
( tinenta ; f 
Gr An un a 7 
Gr American Ball B’r’g, new 7 
Q cer Cit yec.ccee ° i 
Per ylvania «. ee : 60 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Be 
Pennsylvania Golf 5 
Pennsylvania Horse «& 
Pennsylvania Pony... -.......+6 2 fIK5 
N aiis— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
NN ars oe su ea 855 @85£10% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, dc. See Tacks 
Horse— 
ys» 2 FT = 2 38 
ANChOP: 22.00 3 21 2 19 18 yn 
net, 12¢ 
Coleman -- 13 12 12 Il ll net PH 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18.. #@ bh, 
net, 12¢ 
Livingston 19 18 17 16 16.. 10° 
Western ...... # Db 84¢ 
Jobbers’ Special ‘Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
1% %2 2% Sin 
Brass Had, gro. 45 55 60 = .70 
Por. Head, gro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Upholsters— 
OO ana sd hd coe wed ere dws 30% 
Plated Padre wh we eae 30£10% 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples.... 80 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: ON list 
Square Pent eewke we a 5.B80¢ 
oo ee eer 5.90¢ 
Square, C.. T. ’ yf Sin wan 5.706 
Heragon, C.,T. € R..... 6.506 











Jiot Pressed: ott st 
Sowd - - 7 suc 
Hexagon Saar inl Vast ta a ee. . -Od30¢ 

sew 

Best se eeu ® b.6 

he cee. cnn oO 

Navy pha hi nié lb.5 ¢ 
*lumbers Spun Oakum 2%4fa3s ¢ 
Oil- 

Pike Mf Cc St 10 
Oil Tanks—se. alia O 
Oilers— 

Steel, Copper Plated... . .tid&l0 

Chase or Paragon: 

Brass and Copper.... pAC1O 
Pe camer e- - O5E10Q@70% 
pt a er WELL 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improv N 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Patter 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 50 

Amer lube & Stamping Cc 
Spring Bottom Cans.. «10 
Railroad Oilers, BCvccavess 60@ 6010 
Maple City Mfg. Co. : 

Spring Bottom Cans 7 &10 
Railroad Oilers, & &10% 
Openers—Pac king Box— 

Herculever d $ ) 

Can Openers 
Per doz. 

Sprague, Tron Handle Wa 35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. 40 ¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.753.00 
Can and Bottle Openers, ®@ doz 
net: Yankee $0. 75(a $0.85 ; Little 
Gem, $0,50@$0.65; Nifty.......00.- $0.75 

Egg 

Hartigan Nickel Plate, @ doz,, $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4,00. 

f acking— 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
Rope, any quantity......18@20¢ 

Rubber- 
(Fair quality goods.) 

eee OLE 6v we be w xs 1141 12¢ 
OT eo ee) a re 1101 12¢ 
PS eS a Se 12a 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum....cee- pC 45 
Sheet, Red wie ager ay ecw eve ase pVas0¢ 
Jenkins’ ’$ a 1 8 25 

Sieabtimecsan 

{merican Packing lb. 7410 ¢ 

Cotton Packing...... lb. 160425 ¢ 
Italian ere iran ss Ib. 9a 10¢ 
UAE = bd eens lb. 4a4e 
Russia Packing........ lb. 9110¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 





Paint— 

Dixon Silica-Grapl i 1 gal 
pails and 5 gal 2 pack 
g of larger size.. 20 
Pans— Dripping 

Benes TAG iiss cccccticeve 75% 

Edwards, Royal Blue. 75% 

Fry— 

Comnon Lipped: 

i ae Bo ie ee 4 5 
Per doz... .$0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva. 

Inch dwn eeae 15 16 18 

Per doz $1.75 2.25 2.80 3.15 
Paper—Building Paper 

Ashestos: lb 
Roll Board or we Felt, 
6 to 30 lb., per 100 sq. ft D1/ 


Roll Board or Building Felt. 


3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 
per 100 sq. ft. ; .. S316¢ 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 wv 40 in., 
DOE BO Sh Chic cccwees aah woe 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 

Light weight, 25 tos. to roll, 

p81 58¢ 

Medium weight, 30 lbs. to roll. 
56@Q@70¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll, 


T5A7B¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, 


500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% 8q. 
, eS SO See . $54.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
PO ra a tain occa eie-ee oe $1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton, 
$34.00 $38.00 
D Ore, FO0e WO OO TE. kc dca a wc 65¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 aq. ft..... .. -88¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) .80¢ 
Sand -Paper and Cloth— 
Flint and Emery........ 50E1N% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth.... .25% 
Parers—Apple— 


Goodell Co.: 


Family Bav State....... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State P doz. $36.00 
New Lightning......... # doz, $7.00 
Turn Table '%%....... # doz. $6.00 
White Mountain # doz, $5.00 
Ronanza Improved.. each $7.50 
RE ie ckieteavivaed each $10.09 
Eureka Improved....... each $20.00 
New Century... ..each $20.00 
PENNE. Sa iedicciiccsdavacen each $30,00 
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Livingston Nail Co.: E Points, Glaziers’ 
Dais ...--€ doz. $4.0 
Little Star .. oo OF A $5.00 Bulk and 1-1b. yee 
Rocking Table... ed $6.20 DS OD Fae io tod hes mio 
eading ardware Co.: ( 

Bendin we pons alle 14-Ib. ee, Eee 
Baldwin .;.... seen Gee. Police Goods— 
Readi g 78 ..# doz Manufacturers’ Lista. ..25¢ 

ES weuivkascnmibenxsdaas 
Orange— 
Goodell Co., Success ...each $20.00 Polish—Metal, Etc 
Potato— Ladd Co.: 
Saratoga wccecces 4 Gox. $7.00 Put le Liquid. ? er 
; $ pts.. $20 

Whit Mowtal.s: <ccs<ccccs # doz, $6.00 ae Is $6.35 

Picks and Mattocks— ee eee 
(List Jan., 1908.) Prestoline Paste : 

Pe toe piste hee bw bie e T5E10 r Wi Hoffr 

Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattoch U, S. Me I I 
? } $3. nee bexes ia i t 

2 Ib boxes, ® $1 
Pinking |rons— peers i $ 
.- ». ] 5 ans 
See Jrons, Pinking. $1.25 
7 Barkeepers’ Fr 1 Me 
Pins, Escutcheon— ] $1.75. 
RS Annan ae .. -50A50E10 Stove— 


Iron, list Nov. 11, *85. .60@60610% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Sten@erd., O46: (Beas ss08 sa WEIN Y. 
Ertra Heavy, 2-6 in. .75&10@ 80 
Fittings, Standard and Heavy, 

S010 85 


Pipe, Merchant — 


Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel Tron 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Gatlv. 

x. % 


oN 


and 4 in. .66 50 6) 2° 
Pe Ree nee 68 54 66 2 
A er 70 58 68 56 
34 fo 6 in nae 64 72 62 
7 to 2 ta....7i 36 69 if 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.o.b. factory: 


PUPBE-CIGOE wc ccrecsececes 7 
SBecond-claBse .cccccscscvess 90 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested: 
5 in,, Sta dard Blue.... 


6 in., Standard B) > 
7 in,, Standard Blue.... 
5 in., Royal Blue...... . 
6 in., Royal Blue........ 
7 in., Royal Blue....... 
Wheeling Corrugating C 


5 in., Uniform Color 
6 in., Uniform C mee 
7 in Uniform C 





Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual.....é 307@30.€10 
Bench, second qual. . .40@40&107% 
BIGIGIAD ccsevesvces . 2525410 % 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: ¢ 
Bench, First Quality.........0++.+ 30 
Bench, Second Quality........... 40 
Molding and Miscellaneous....... 25 
Toy and German. ..........c.eeeee- ) 
Union ...... snsceses dade 
Iron Planes - 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes.........+++- 60 
Sie cndeancne | eéosesnessGactnna> abe 60% 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 





i a a iin be bs Be eee 25% 
Buck Bros cone 5 DEAE See 3 
Chapin-Stephens Co0..........es.e00 2 
Union .. oe neces secescecccen ss D0 
Re Oe Lh, FB. Wee cenesevccencce \&5@2 

Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse............. # doz, $7.50 

Plates— 

DNRUS gies whee w week 1b. 334a4¢ 


Avery Stamping Co.: 5 
Standard Wrot, Steel I e Plates 
in 100 fh kegs, per 100 Ib, %-in. to 
14%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in, to 2-in., 


inclusive, $3.75 net. 


Steel Pipe Hook— 





Never-Break cccccccccovcccsee coved DG10Y 
Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... .75&5@754 1065 


Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
($1.30; 6 in., $1.45, $1. 50. 


Gas pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in 

$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 
lee SRN gs 5 6c cna ane 5U& 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 


American Button,... 
Improved Button 
CSR» daccnkeneee 





No, 8) Linemen’s.......0. 

Stub’s Pattern 

Combination and others. y 6 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, "Pine ers 
and T 7 ~~ M0 5@IK 1045 
r, 2 & . Ti ners’ Cutting Nip- 





Swedish Side, En d and Diag nal 
Cutting Pliers 50° 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds....40° 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels........ 30@30&10° 
Chapin’s Imp, Brass Cor. .49@40&10° 
Pocket Levels............++.-30@3&10° 
Extension Sigt(s........... 30@30& 10° 
Machinists’ Levels........ 40@10& 10° 
Disston’s Plun.hs and Levels... .60&10% 
Tisston’s Pocket Cevels.......... 60& 10% 
Stanlev’s Dulex ae c 
Ww 4s’ Extension. 


See also Diggers, 








slack Kid Paste, 5 mh « 
sadd's tlack Beauty Liq 
100 tins 

oseph Dix @ gr. $5.75 
Dixon’s Plumbag 
Fireside ‘ 
Gem, ® gr. $4.50 
Japanese 

slack ; 

eerless I1 ] n 10 


Window Polish—_ 


j. P. Fort 


Glasbright, No, 2, gal pails 


$24.00; each, $2.50; 1 
each 


Poppers, Corn— 


qt. Square. . doz . $9.80 ; 
1 qt. Round. .doz $0.90 ; 


o qt. Square .doz.$1.20: 


2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.50; 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
Post Hole, &é¢ 


Posts, Stee!— 


Steel Fence Posts, each, 6 ft., 


Me ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢ 


Steel Hitching Pests 


Potato Parers— 


See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 


IE adh ar sa ete (is dain 0 
PEE «noe acasectcuana’ 
Powder— 


Black Sporting: 
Kegs (25 1b.)..8$5.00@55 


Half Kegs (12% 1b.), 


$2.75@a3 


Quarter Kegs (644 Ib 


$7.5007 1.65 


Canisters, pounds... 
Canisters, Ve pounds. 


1 


Canisters, 4% pounds. 


NOTE.—Prices vary according to ter 


King’s Semi-Smokeless: 


Keg (25 Ib bulk ee 
Half Keg (12 tb bull 
Quarter Keg (6% Ib bul 
Case 24 (1 f cans bull 





Half case (1 % cans bulk) 


King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. 


Keg (25 tb bulk).... 
Half Keg (12% ft bul 
Quarter Keg (6% tb t 





Case 24 (1 Th cans bulk) . 
Half case 12 (1 ft c. bk 
Presses— 


a Wine and Jelly— 
Enterpri Mfz. (¢ : 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ®@ doz., $20.0 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 


See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etc.— 


ps ..- 
er’s Fall No, 3, % 


$20.00 
*earson N . « Sj 
h $30.00 
Scrant ( Case I 
Nc 2B urge 
N B (si 
Smith & Her " ( 
Diai iB 
G t ° . 
Staple Pullers, Utica 
Taxk r Mfg. Co., Sampso1 
doz.... 


Pulleve. Single Wheel— 


IRON sos sces%s % 1% 
Awning or Tackle, 


dos. ......000 3 


Hay Fork, Sirivel or Solid Eve. 


doz., 4 in., $1.25; 


FEY Gio se ns ha See 2 
Tiot House. doz. . .$0.65 
POOR hs vn a ae mm, 1% 
Screir, doz... .$0.16 .19 
Inch .. >: 2 
Side, dozr..... .$0.95 if 
PM itasacelk Mm 1% 








Sash Pulleys 


Round End, 
rfisc, nu Pace Plate, 
in... .20@21¢ 


per doz., 1% and 2 
in., 19¢;2in., We¢ 








rote: 


aan 


Wood cnet, 





Pump ‘Leathers. 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Pe) 


Cup Leathe 


Glasbright Powder, bbls., 


Punches— 


good qual- 


Revolving 


Pisit—sarn Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 





J 


to the 


trade, 10 





Discount 





Rakes— 


net prices 


wy UF 





1 Steel Garden, 7 





= 


“a? 





= + 


stone Neve 


McC affrey’ ~ 
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Razors- 
John Engstrom Swedish.. ‘5 ..45 
ae 60 


Fox Razors, #@ doz. No, 42, 
$24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. 82, 
latina, $36.00 


Reels, Fishing— 


a Iryx: 
6, Q 6 A 6, B 6, M 9%. M 16, 





0 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 

Populo Ni keled Fopulo.... .20% 
Aluminum, German Silv., Bri nze,25 
1210 N, 128 ee re 
3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9.......... 25% 
2 UN. 6 PN ° 

i1P.. N., 33% 

o24 a a: ae 

2904 P N, 1 > N., 33% 

986 PN, 201° N71 PN. enehenekeeue 9 
Se Sn Me cs can ccaneanxeemeent 2 


Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 
202 PN. 102 PR, 202 PR “a 
34 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN 5 
Registers—List July 1, 1908. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 
PVORTCE 6 esas ion ackinre ks eae 
White Porcelain Enamel. .50&10% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 





Ringle Action ‘5 95¢ $1.00 
Double Action, ercept 44 cal. $2.00 


Double iction, 44 caliber... oo 
Automatic 


PIR cscoc atin wd mand 6 34,50 

Riddles, Hardware Grade 
_ a eae per doz. $2.50 $2.75 
cg Pee per doz. $2.75$3.00 
ae Wea was sae per doz. $3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
2 Zig Stuch. 
Rteel ..000..80.70 1%5 0.20 dos 
Copper ..+.-$1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hiliv’s Rings, per gio. bores, 
$4.60 $4. 1: per doz bores 


40 @ 45¢ 


Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 


55 @65¢ 


Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 


doz.85@95¢ 


Bluir’s Rings. .per gro85.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. .per doz.65@7%0 


Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 

RADC 40 06K 0 saens sMQMEIY 
Bifurcated and Tubular— 

Assorted in Bores 
Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board boxes, 50 count, 230254; 

Tin bores, 100 count, 2901326. 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
29 S2¢ ; 100 count, 510 58¢. 


Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No, 50.. : wah $1 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff N 55, $0.60; 
No. 56, $0.75; No, 60........ $0.7 
Caters GAG. vccatancenkne sveenkowee 
Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj, and Reversible N¢ 
O. K. Adj. and Reversilb No. 58, 50¢ 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 a Ros 50 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60..........50 
Favorite, No. 54.... nabeeoaee 
Rope— 


Manila, 2-16 in. diam. and larger: 

Pe a ee te =A .1b.9¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and ‘larger: 

PUD. bs baw coals eee oe 1b. 2% 
Sisal, Hay, Hide «and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 


PD iter atchicta:s aia 1b. 7%@7%4¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
yy | ere -1b.64%.@6%¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, Y4-in. and larger. 16%@ 18¢ 
Vedium, %4-in. and larger.15@ 16¢ 
Common, 4-in, and larger. .74¢ 

In coils, ¢ advance. . 
Jute Rope: 
Thread, No, 1, 14-in. and up, 
MBs NER ee blab 's 6 56 Aiesd sate 514¢ 
_ ad, "No. 2, \4-in. and up, 
ib. . 


Wire Rope 
Galvanized 
Plain 


Repes, Hammock— 
( ert Mfg. C 
Sate, 35% 3 Sisal......... 20° 


Rules 


Borwood tee eees . . COABIE 10% 





ROE VG es oo al S5€é 103541065 % 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: a 
Roxwood . Zo 60 
Wiesitaid oy 32.5500... eA 10 
SVGED cscs ° - 254 25&10 
Miscellaneous «+ D0@50&10 
Stephens’ Combination...... 55 
SOI cae Jeans cu epotl \ ( 
Keuffel & Esser Co. : mapas 
Folding, Wood ; pug 35&10 
Folding, Steel............../ 7 (33419 
Lufkin’s Stee! : : 5K 10 
Lufkin’s Lumber,............. 50&10 

Upson Nut Co.: 
DUNO ‘ndvaceancndes 60@60&10 
RN so atte er eeeeee OOK 1II@I5&10&109 


cn: Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 





20° 








December 24, 1908 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 





Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 


Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. | 





Saws— 
Atkins’: 
Circular o.ccccccccccccsccccccescvesses 5 
Band .....:cccscesccecs 
Butcher Saws.......... 
Cross Cuts ‘ ee eaeaensncaen 
One-Man Cross Cut.....cceeeeeeees 
Narrow Cross Cut... 50 
Hand, Rip and Panel..........35 
Miter Box and Compass.......... 40 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.............45 
SOE MR nn idectincbeueusucaveus 40&10 


Chapin-Stephens Co,: 
Turning Saws and Frames.30@30&10 
Diamon d Saw & Stamping Works: 





Sterlin Kitchen Saws....30&10&10% 
Disston's: 

Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50 
Band. & to BS ie, Wade. <cosescvcsss 60 
fand. A  Wilskiceeccssecesnvecs 4.60 

NOR: Gos nneeseiees 45 

Narrow Crosscuts 50 

Mulay. Mill and Drag........... 50 

DVONIEG. WOORORWES cescutesesisesvs 25 

W oodsaw DM. ccecatcauakenaweces 25 

Woodsaw Rods, Tinned......... 15 

Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, d100 
Sa a Fa ea eateries: 25° 

Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
©, BW, Combination... cccecececectd 

Compass, Key Hole, &c...........25 

Butcher Saws and Blades........ 30 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co,’s: 
WGA URW cs oavcnacsccnckceass . 167% 





ee TINGS os isnaeesvics< 2 
Compass and Key Hole _ Saws, 







Framed Wood Saws......... B&7Te 
Hand Saws 2% 
Wood Saw Blades......... 

Millers Falls: 

DP WN. ccnnbesdhabaecaey ea 15&10 
WUAr BAW BiGGGB iiss cicccecsccees 15&10 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 10& 10450 
Butcher Saws Blades..... 35@40 
Peace & Richardson's H: ind. Saws.30% 

Simonds’: 





i reer rer ey T errr er 45° 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30 
One-Man Cross Cuts eevee e 40K10 


Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. 45 
Band Saws : 
Zack Saws 2 
eee 353547 ly 
Hand Saws.... 250257 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand. 45 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. 95(@ 5&7 Ye 








i Se eee 479 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. 
Co.'s Cross Cut BOWS. .ccescccee 50% 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 


Disston’s: 


Cienee TABOR sc ccscccavcsiseessss 3% 
Keysti me SEND pcvucnecéanceeceeuns 35%, 
Hack Saw Frames...........+0.0+-: 30 
Simonds, 25%; The Best, 3 
SURE kbkicawscnudaeesseaceewsaensess 35% 
C, E, Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos, 175, 180... 
40&749 ‘e 
Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, one, 
40&712° 
Goodell’s Hack Saw_ Blades....40&10 


Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10 
Griffin's Hack Saw Blades....35&5&10° 
Star Hack Saws and Blades....15&10 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades. .30&10&5 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10 
Sterling Ae Hack Saw Machines 

each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00..10° 
Victor Hack Saw Blades............. 20° 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 

National Hand Blades, Hand 








Frames, Power Blades.......... 40 
Scroll— 

Wiens. He. °F. Biiiccsaciscvkesegeraae 25° 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades......... 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, 618: 
with boring attachment, $20......20 


Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10 
Rogers, complete, $3.59 and $4.00.. 
15&10% 

Seoales— 


Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@ 2.20 


Union Platform, Stpd.$2.20@2.30 


Chatillon’s: 
BEUPORR a. cccccscccccccceccovcccscccece 2 
AVONEED cs cccccccdcccsccdencsossceves 
Grocers’ Trip Scales.... 

The Standard Portables... 

Th e Standard R. R, 


OTL cocccccwecsaeeeeeeesessseeeseeess 





Scrapers— 
Bow, 1 Handle..... doz .$1.85@2.10 
Bog, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.35 2.50 
Ship...Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Chapin-Stephens Co,, Box. .30@30&10 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............ 60 


Screws—Bench and Hand 
oe Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 


1. $3.00@8. 25; 114.88.50038.75 


oa Wood. . . 200206 10% 

Hand, Wood. |. 20k 100 104.10 

Chapin-Stephens Co,, Hand.......... 
TO@T0&10&2'2 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— | 


aq, Cone Potnt.....cce- 80E5%, 
Coach, Gimlet Point........80% 
pe eee MENA 


Jack Screws-- 
Standard | LAst. . ++ - MkNATEY 
Millers Fal eee DK1N&10" 
Swett Iron Wi rks .. -T0@T5% 


Rolled Thread, 


Set and Cap— 


advance 


Flat Head, 
Round Head, 
iat Head, 
Round Head, 
Flat Head, 
Round wend, 


Scroll aes _ 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 
Cutting Edge 
. $6.25 $6.50 
2 $6.50 86.75 
Web and Backs Pol 
$7.00 $7.25 
Bramble, 
$6.50 @ $6.75 


Plain Grass, 
Web. 
Solid Steel, 


Snell's Gonvanesed, 
Snell’s Knurled, 
Victor Kuurled, 





Regular list.... 


Giant at Cross Cut 


Ss 
& Hemenway : 
Shaves, Spoke— 





Shkears— 


Straight Trimmers, 
Rest quatity » 
Best Quality 1 


Cc ast 5S! 1¢ rs 


Rest Quality 
Best Quality Nickeled 
Snivs- ; 
- - 245@204 10° 


Tinners’ 

| Stecl Blades 
Steel Latd Blades ’, 

d Ce Wisco Avcccscs 40@45&5°% 
reamed Handles ] 


Machine— 
Brass 


* Round Head, 


W ood— 
1993. 
8T4€5a Sey 


aN 
. 7716 


87o€5a es 


Cutting 
Ee eS $8.25 $8.50 
Bronze 

$8.50 $8.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Aw! and Tool— 
Nos, 
l ae 
‘adie Tool jo 


Fork & Hoe Co,: 


Sets, Nail- oe 
gro. gs. 75 


sros soe e cere esses eeeens 


ai 





eevee e AGU EIN% 


and 4, be. r ss Cut.. Ga 
Bbiiendiesinnesacee 


Taintor Positive 
Shaving-- 


Fox Shaving 


y doz, ; 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’'s........... 75% 


Sharpeners, hatin 


Knife Hones, 
o doz ies bees mgt lag $ 
Kitchen Sand Stone, 


Cc arving 


Bailey’s (Stanley 


5.00 


«Cc. 


« « ©4001 40410 
Shears.... 
N: ition al Cutlery Co.’ s Nickel Plated 
Japan Handles........ 70&10% 
Co ak yan Cutlery Co,: 

IGUE TEBE ccveccccessec -30&10&5 
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Heinisch’s 


Jennings & | Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 





Nation al Cutlery C o.’s Forged Steel! 














Niagara Snips 7 40 G ald / 
P.. S. & W. Forged Handles, 25 Rasen ane te nena 40@ 406 107, 
Ww, a SasKeRRS Cue eeNMaCewes 50 } = Pat 208-9 , . 
tee BU Bece | ae “0 Ya kee, 30&2%; Yankee 

Wiss Forged Steel 25 aes _ r 
TOOL. wee eeccereevens “ High Grade, 40 PEOIAD. 66.060: 40 
Pruning Shears— J ey CORN SCs caheneweceeeseeens 25% 
Cronk’s Hand Shears ; 33% Snaths— 
Cronk’s W H lle Shears 3 . ' 
Disst. n’s Ce a ned Pru ing Hool Grass Scythe......... 0@50E5% 
and Saw ? doz, $18.0 5 E 
Histon: Peantan Cook one. we Snips, Tinners— see shears 
ge eee te Do Spoons and Forks— 
pPruni ig Shears, all grades... ae Silver Plated— 
Sembua thle co. | OOd: OUMN cc és: 50k 1004 605 % 
Hedge, Wilent Brand...........60&10 nc eae tee ede wee 6VaAb6I0E 107, 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand — nal Br ver Co; 
6&1 817 Rogers Bros...... .. 10&1 
| Kogers & Bro., Willi R wers 
Sheaves- Sliding Door— | Eagle Brand a ct 
IIE cdi os iaarie's a enbaiemalankidlasainiie 40 Anchor, Rogers Bra 
Bea WR Wa SiRirgacebsncwsatecawencxasnie 1% | Wm. Rogers & Son 6 x10 y 
Sliding Shutter— Miscellaneous 
ee ‘ee Mi Beak Eben Puen Bet: German Silver........ 60605 
e 4 BD ee eee eee 
Tinned Ircen 
Shells—Shells, Empty— POOR Cae ds es per gro. 50@55¢ 
Brass Shells, Empty re per cro .$0.900$1.00 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge .. 60&5% ano Mfg Co. ; : 
Club, Rival, 65&5 st Quality | ea Spoons, _ gro 0 ¢ @S5E 
lub, Rival, 65& : Fir ey | Table Sy a ee Ryth yd 
Paper Shells, Empty: i tea — 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge Springs Door 
23B&10% Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge: Acme and 2 ER) eer 40&10 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; Gem (Coi pdmiduniaa aks aueemee Kanaan 
Ideal 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; } Pullman Door and eeeiiccenctcceedaae 
Leader grade......... 5& | Reliance (Coil)..... abisaieic his 
Union, League, 10 No Ee en cease rie aks ee 
MAUR CHUBIO exec ccdtnstecties ..2% | Torrey’s Rod, 39 in eseeee # doz, $1.00 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, H, Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 . r* - ee 
ONG FD GAUMS. <cccccccsss Leneuees 20% 1%4 in. and Wider: Per 100 Ub 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and BLACK ove v eevee $4.75 $5.00 
20 gauge; I Union, 14, 16 Haif Bright........$4.75@$5.00 
and 20 gau ter Grade. .20% MEE 46 Gla oa weie a $5.25 $5.50 
Shells, Loaded— Painted Seat Springs: 
‘ ev? a2 %.... @F# 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 1% S > 7 98. a ‘nae <=. G ‘ie 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, - 
medium grade.......... WOb5 % Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
high gradeé......+++-40k10E10% Cactus, 6 Japanese, 70%; Na 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co, : | SOE TP GOB cocececcxcia $12.00 
New Club, Black Powders.... 40% Enterprise Siemens ; a 25(a 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% Philadelphia No. 1, ® doz, $12; No 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders, 40&10&10 eee eS eee oan 
Winchester: 
Smoke le ss Repeater Grade......40&5 Squares— 
Bn —, — r Grade...40&1 — 5 heen aane o.. | Eee Jan. 5. pe ), 
“et lia a a ? Steel and Iron, 8041 80410 
Shingles, Metal— Per Sq. Rosewood Hal. Try Square and 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: I-Bevels . . - - GUE 106 L0G T0 % 
Painted. Galv. | fron Hdl, Try Squares and T 
een $4.25 $6.00 Bevele .... . 0£ 10 40k 108 10% 
Ur. a Eiccakdienaadanaiens 4.50 6.25 Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Ty ME cs cccueee us ahaa 4.75 6.50 Rosewood Handle, 60 & 10%; Iron 
Wheeling Corrugating Co.: Stock and Bevel. caeensaaquastaae 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4.05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.25 5.45 | Squeezers, Lemon 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.3 6.70 | Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— pine seueteseceeens doz. $1.00 
7 Us ne neue 2 3 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: Chesed iron, eae oaee 
ITOM we veeeseeees per keg.8$.10 | Tron, Porcelain Lined. . ‘doz. $1.75 
Bteel .wcccccccces per keg.$8.85 | Victor, ® wx , ++ Oo 
Burden’s, all sizes............ 8 keg $3.90 | St. ' Neier 
apies— 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag. | Barbed Blind....... 85585 10% 
v-t9. OUT. | Electricians’ S0b 10410085 
. ’ > . 4 @-ceces « « ags 
ms - er. settee eeees $1 - Fence Staples, Polished. $2.03; ° 
See eee ess 905 | pacivanized ..........000. $2.35 
Onell d coe e ese e eres esr eeeee oe Poultry Ne tting Staple a ae 
OF seswecws ons edesess 2.05 a 
i eee A iaReeeas 2.30 Per Id. 314G3\4¢ 
Shovels and eee | Steels, Butchers'— 
| Di k’ naigeeees 3 
Association List. .40&71%4@a pane, Foster 7 SA aim eae ; = 


Avery Stamping 


Snow Shevete— Steelyards — +» 30@30£10% 


Long Handle........ $2.50 @ $2.75 Stocks and Dies— 
Wood and Mall, D Handle, Blacksmiths’ ........ 50@60E 107, 
$2.65 @ $2.90 Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock 
2 = Derby Serew Pilates: ..<.....cisceas 33 
Sieves and Sifters— GPO TRACE oo oon ccc cnsncecscccconcccell 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 | Lightning Screw Plate............. 


12.00 Little Giant 


Reece's New Screw Plate 


Stoners, Cherry— 


Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$ 


Sifters, Ash— 








Acme Rall Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
litomatie Ash Sifter, each, $3 25 ; Enterprise ... te eenes 25@36% 
DOB cccveccccasscencsccsecssscsses $39.00 Stones, a 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic | Pike Mfg. Co., Axe Stones (all 
-—Per dozen. kinds) .. 6% 
Mesh ...... 1; 1% 1 2 | Glass Cutters’ Stones— 
Iron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.10 129 | Pike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters’ Stones 
Tinned Wire..$1.45 1.15 1.20 1.80 OG OB anos cccincisecsscveceses 40 
Sieves, Wooden Rim- Stones, Oil, &c.— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: # ) 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.9000.95 ene ae . ». 1, 3 to Se in.$2.80 
Mesh 20. Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
> ; 7 sae Arkansas Slips No, 1 $1.00 
Mesh Nested... .doz. $1.3001.40 Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
aes tosy Red Washita, 4to8i 60¢ ‘ 
Sinks. Cast Iron Washita St., Extra, 4to8in..50¢ b 
Painted, Standard list: Washita St., No, 1, 4 to 8 in..40¢ 2 
12 @ 12 to 22 @ 8B in...... 60% | Washita St., No. 2, 4to8 in. .25¢ 
20 « 24 to 24 x 50 in 50% Lily White Slips.......... .....90¢ 
a, 60 t ‘3 "120 ics 2 A Rosy Red Slips................90¢ 
24 2 60 to 24 @ 120 in..... 307, Washita Slips, Extra..........80¢ 
Batnes BG Web cccccccccsdscccsccsces 60 Washita Slips, No, 1.......... T0¢ 
NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity Washita Shps, No, 2......... 40¢ 
in lists used by jobbers. India Oil Stones (entire list)..33% 
Qui ckeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Skeins, Wagon— ? Stone, Deuble Grit....... 40% 
i i. Cee WATE 107% Quic keut Emery and Corundum Axe 
NE sc icice a sewee . 0a 15% Stone, Deuble Grit...... ’ 
anon mere Rubbing Brick “0 
Slates, cee indostan No.1, R’g’lar.# Hh &¢ 
Factory Shipments. Hindostan No, 1 Small..# 10¢ ‘ 
“nN” Rlater.. 50a 50410 by wall oil Stones, Extra 5 ~ 
E : OR... os : in : Ae am ae \ 
Eureka, Unercelled Noialess.. Qneer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.”¢ (s 
60€7 tens. Queer Creek Slips............ ine | 
Victor A, Noiseless .60€4 tens €5% | Sand Stone.............. .. 6¢ 3 





Scythe Stones— 
Mfg, 1907 list: 

ack Di amond 8, 8..#@ gro, $12.00 
# gro. $11.00 
# gro. $9.50 
® gro. $7.00 
.# gro. $8.00 
P KO. $7.50 

. $5. 00 


— 


L oh Dn ot uw 


= re C candi. 

Cres on peat 

Emery Scythe Rif 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 

Zalance of 1907 list < 
ro (Artificial), 


‘oat ‘si. 00 
‘oat. $13.20 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle St ...-# gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Miller Falls 


Morrill’s, # z 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12 


Door— . 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........- 50@50&10 
Plane— 


Stevens Cx 


ppers 


Chapin 


Straps— Box— 

Acme Embossed, lots. .20&10&1 
Cary’s Universal, lots...20&10&1 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.5 
All Steel Socket. ..doz.$2.00@2 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, # doz. 5.00... 
Stuffers, Sausese— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Stuffers 


Lard Presses.....0..+++++: 2G 
National Renee ( 


1902 
Ros 


case 
case 


Goshen Swee 
Gilt Edge 
Supertine 
Majestic . 
Select, Nickel 

National Sweeper Co.: 

National Queen, Nickeled....... $27.00 
Martha Washington, Nickeled.. 

Monarch, Sibel, <Jsnnonseesva 20.00 
Perpetual, Japanned.. 18,00 

Streator Metal Stamping 
Model E, Sanitaire 
Eureka 
Streat 
Streator 


Ma ajestic, Nickeled..... 24 
Conqueror, Japanned.. 

NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers fie e 
the following rebates from list pric 50ec 
per dozen on three-dozen lots: $1. per 
dozen on five-dozen lots; $2 per dozen on 
ten-dozen lots 


Tom Finishing Nails, 


.9€25@—% 
. 90425a—% 
- 94300—Z 
Ps Wes — o 


American Carpet Tacks 
American Cut Tacks. 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... 
Swedes’ Upholsterers 
Gimp Tacks 

Lace Tacks. 
Trimmers’ 4 
Looking Glass 
Bill Posters’ 


9d: 3a— 

. 99k300—%, 
Tacks.....6;a—%, 
and Railroad Tacks, 

9k50A—%, 
ere sva—*, 
Nailé. ....22+: 70a— 7%, 
Clout Nails. 7545@-— 


prices for 


Hungarian 
Finishing 
Trunk and 
NOTE, — The above 

Straight Weights 
Miscellaneous— 

Pointed Tacks, 

9046 tens@—%, 

also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: s 
Gal, Gasoline Oil 

30 2.75 $3.00 
60 3.5 $4.00 
110 $5.75 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin.. . : 
Patent Leather - 25@30E5% 
Steel - 3343 9% 
Chesterman’s oo 0s 29G25E5% 
Keuffel & ro Co ; 

‘avorite, Ass 

Favorite, Duck 


are 


Double 


Se 


50@—% 


40&10@50% 
nd Leather 
25&5 

>» and Steel, lower et 
35@35&5%. 


Metall 35@ 
a5: ; Pocket 
L ufkit Ss: 
Asses’ 5 
Metallic 
Aare 


1a 30857, 
25,&10° 
10@4085% 
Ste« 343@35% 
Wiet 
n’s te tall ic, 


Teeth, Herrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger, 


Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Dairy, de............ BQSE 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

Single Loop 82144 10% 

Monitor, Cross Head, éc.70€24% 


Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


For the Table of “Current Metal Prices ” 


i 


| 


THE_ _TRON 


Tinware— 


“fT rim ] 
mped, J 


Pieced, 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,dc. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 

Teaie<sreegere™- 
L. & I, J. White...... 
Haying— 


sold 


very g erally at 


Myers’ Hay 


Ice Tools— 

GRRE UN I Enc on ccrentsveovcvsnss 15% 
Miniature- 

Smith & Hemenway s 

son, # doz, Nickel 

Gold Plated......... 


Atkins’ Cruss Cut 
Simond’s Improved 
Simonds’ 
Ship— 
L. & I. J, White 
Torches— 
Hammers, Engine, ? 





Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15€2$1.25; gro.....$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Imitation Oneida 
Newhouse 
Hawley & Nort 


Mouse and Rat— 
Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Square Wire, 
doz .85a90¢ 
ise Tray Ss 


Mouse, 


Mouse, Round or 


Marty French Rat and 
(Genuine z ; 


No, 1, 


M 


Small lots, 
$14.50 
$6. 50 


R: at. 


Animal ceea ( ‘0. : 
Uut o Sight, 
Out o’ Sight, 
Easy Set, 
Easy Set, 
Out °° 
holes 
Out 0’ 
traps 


Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Poir 
Disston Plastering 
Disston ‘* Standard Bran< 
den Trowels.. 
Kohler’s Steel Garden " 
5 in., $4.80; 6 i $6.0) 
Never-Break, F orged Steel 
Trowels, in bulk, net ® 
_In 1 "doz. boxes........@ gro. $6. 00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25 
Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co,: 
OW ZORK Pattetiscccccccccces 50&10% 
Western Pattern. 
Handy Trucks 
Grocery easveccece 
McKinney 
Model Stove Tru 
Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per 
No. 0 1 y 


2 
ed. $67 $79 $89 


Tin, 


5 hole, 


Garden 
gro. $5.50 





gross. 
s 
Galvaniz $99 
545 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: 
No. 9, %4 and \%-lb. Balls .21@23¢ 
No. 12, %4 and \-ib. Balls .19@21¢ 
No. 18, %4 and \-lb. Balls .16@18¢ 
No. 24, % and \% -lb. Balls. 
15144 @ 17 
No. 36, %4 and \%-lb. Balls. .15@ 17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton 
Balls 
Cotton Mops, 6, 


10€7%4 


ly-ID 
24 @29¢ 
9, 12 and 15 ib 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ib.. 
according to quality. .19144@19¢ 

American 2-Ply Hemp, \% and 
14-10. Balls...... 12.4 18 ¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb 
Balls .1314@ 16¢ 





India, ¢-Ply Hemp, 1°%4-1b. Balis, 
Balls (Spring Twine)... .74@9¢ 
India $-Ply Hemp, 1-ib. Balis 


714 @9¢ 
India °-Ply Hemp, 14-16. Balls, 
7T@8a¢ 
2, 8, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 1%-lb.~ 
Eh ii cine oo dh OA 9@114¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-Ib. Bls.47¢ 
Yo. 264 Mattress, % and \% Ib. 
Balls, according to quality, 
s0@6od 
Wool, $ to 6 ply... A 7lo¢ 


Mince 


Solid Bor 


.B6¢; 


60 @ 604 10% 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable.... 
Standard 
Amateur ee cosceveve 
Columbian Hdw, Co., 
Slide . 
Fisher & Norris Double 
each. Nos, 2. $10.50: 3 
$20.50; 5, $27.00; 6, $32.00 


Screw. net, 
$16.00; 4 


Le wis T l 
Ad ijustable 
Mons arch, 
Massey Vise Co 
Clincher 
Parallel 
Pe rife Ct, 
Merrill’s , 
Millers Falls Oval 
Parker’s: 
Victor, 
Vulc: 
Combination 
Prentiss 
Rock Island..... 
Snediker’s X. 
Stephens’ 


. 20@25 % 
40(@ 45 
Pipe 55(a6 


20(@25 


Saw Filers 
Disston’s D Clamp and 
doz,, $24.00, my 
Perfection Saw 
Reading 


Wood Workers— 

Fu lton Mach, & Vise Co, 

“, & R, . Double Swivel Coach- 

man’s .... 
Star Solid 
Massey Vis¢ 
Lightning 
Wyman ., & 
1n., U0; 


Jaw Woodworkers’... .60 
Co. * 
Grip, 15 Perfect 
Gordon’s lick Action 
9 ir $7.00; 14 in., 
"Mieceilaneous— 

Fulton Machine & ; 
bination Pipe 
Holland’s C 
Massey’s Qu k 
Parker's C mbi 
87 Series, 6 

870, 40%, 
R ck Island 


ie. Price per M. 


2 11 

B. E., 9 and 10 

B. &., 

B. E 

P.E 

P. E., 9 a 25 | 
BE 0 | 


P 
P. 
Ely’s Be F..11 and larger.$1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Enameted 
Ground 
Plain or Unground 
Country Hollow Ware, 
ibs 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned. 
Enameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
_ Nickel Steel Ware 


j5£10% 


65€10% 
85410 % 


9 


Agate 3 
° 60810 


El 
Ir 
La 


I “4081 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Ke ttles: 
Inch 7 8 
Each 45¢ 50¢ bi¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 
Never-Break Spiders 
dles 
Steel 


and. Grid- 
Kettles, Masli Scotch 
3owls, Tin’ erheecit ...-60 
Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pots, etc., 
Porcelained . sas Sivas bsXeadea eae 
d Stamping & Tool ¢ : 
Steel Spiders and Grid 
suipseuinse sand MG 
Solid Steel ‘Kett Dc eankaeteeen 60&5% 


Warmers, Sao 
Pike Mfg, Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 
No, # doz. 
800— Brass Surface 
Open Back écuxeceeaee 
862—W hite Gsiep 
Glass . 
964—Royal 
face, 
172—Our 
Drainer 
722—Soap 


-40@40& 10 


Blue En 
Ventilated 
Best, 


amel 
Back. 
Single 


Single 
Zinc, 
Zinc, 


Sur- 


Top 
Northern 
Perforated, 
134—Universal, 
Family Size 
760—Banner Gk 
tilated Back.... ‘ 
57—Peerless, Ik uble | 
Protector ‘ 
56—Red Cross, D« uble- 
Protector 
17—North 
Protector 
797—Jewel, Single Zinc, Pail 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid 9AIMNE 10%. 
Patent - IAMES ° 
Cotl: 1% inch. 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 4¢ per bor. 
Iron or Steel— 
Bize bolt.... 5-16 % 4% 
Washers... "$4.90 5.00 2.70 2.50 2.30 
The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off list. 
In lots lees than one keg add 
14¢ per 1b.; 5-Ib. bores add %4¢ 
to list. 


Saver, Sins 

Queen, Single 

Open Back...........$3 

Single Zinc, Extra 

Ventilatec a Back... .$2.8 

ybe, Sing » Zinc, Ven- 
© 

‘Zine, 

Zinc, 

Star, 


Size.$1.25 


see the First Issue of Every 


| Yecember 


—_ 24, 


LO s 
| . 
Avery Stamping Co.,: 
tandard, in 200 fh kegs, $6.00 #® 
100 th. disct.; im 100 ™ kegs, add 
10¢ net #® 100 ); in 5 or 10 ft 
boxes, add 50¢ net # 10 th: 
a f) boxes, add $1.00 net # 


Cast Washers— 
| Over \%-inch, barrel lots. 
per 1b. 144@1% 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish 
Weights—Hitching-- 
Covert Mfg. C 


4@23 


Per net $19.50 $21.00 
Wheels, Corundum and 


Emery— 
| Pike Mfg. C 
Emery 


ton 


8-in., $2.00; 10-1n., 
$3.00; L4h-in., $4.45. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 


| Bright and Annealed: 

6 to 72410471 2 
Be OO Biss cccevesen Thad 1Ok 10% 
19 to TIEN 1IIKZ144 
27 to 36 TTHETOF 
Galvanized: 

6 to 
10 

15 to 
17 to - 
iP Oe Deeds chives be ee T0E5E2% 
27 to 65h 10410 9 
Coppered: 

6 to 

10 to 

15 to 

J9 to 2 
| 27 to 36 
| Tinned: 

- to 


$2.30; 12-in., 


72 ok 1045 7 


16 721 ob104 5 


65k 10410 % 

Tk 1065 % 

65é 10610610 7, 
TOkIL2 9 

72104210 % 





67410410 % 

16\4¢ lb., base 
-.154¢ lb., base 
-50% 


‘opper 
Case Steel Wire. 
Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned.75 @75€é10% 
| Brass and Copper. -T0@W4k10%, 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 

$1.90 @ $2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. ~ 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Googs— 
Steel Wire Goods 90440 % 
| Brass Wire Goods, 
HE LOCA IDE FOE 10%, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
85010 % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
8UEIO@ 8041045 
Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 
sq. ft.: Painted, $1.30; 
vanized, $1.90; 14 Mesh, 
$6.50 
Standard Galv. 
100 ft. rolls, 
Per 
Vos. 2, 2% 
Vos, ; l 
No. 6 


AN os. 7 


5 

100 
Gal- 
Bronze 


Hardware Grade: 
24 to 48 in. wide, 
100 “ ft. 

and 3 Mesh. - $2.75 

and § Mesh biesadn $3.00 
Lt ae ree $3.2 25 

and 8 Mesh....ce- $: 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
W renches— 


Agricultural 
Alligator 
Baxter 





SI€5 @ 80E10% 
or Crocodile. . 70€10@75% 
Pattern S Wrenches, 
Wé5Q70E10 %, 
| Drop Forged 8. 45@ ee 5 
Acme )&10 
Alligat ; Bull hea 40 


| Bemis & Cc es’ 
Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable 9 
Pipe, 40&5 Briggs Pattern, 40%; 
Combination Bright, 50%. 
Steel Handle Nut 
Combination Black... 
Merrick Pattern 
Boardman's .. 
Coes’ Genuine 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hadl...40&10&5&! 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. a 
Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle. 


Coes’ ** Mech 
Donohue’s 
Eagle 

Gem 


» Knife Hi 11.. .40&10& 5&5 


Case lots 
Less than case k 
W. & B. Railroad 
Case lots....... 
Less than case 
Solid Handles 

full cases 
Standard Nipp! e 
Duplex 
| Uwanta Wrencl 
Uwanta Special 


Iron H andie. see 


Other Wrenches 


Vulean and Agrippa Chain.. 
Whitaker Machinists’ 


| Wizard Adjustable Ratchet... 

eat Fruit Jar— 
eee 2, Tiumph, # gro.. 

| Wrought Goods— 

Staples. Hooks, &c., Ust March 
i, Cae ss ; -0A—Y% 


| 
ea (Cask tots at mill.) 
‘ys per 100 Ib., $7.00 





Month 





